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Southetn t>i8tritt qf New- York, ss. v 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the !®fl day of Aucuat, A. D. 18!J9, in the 
L. S. 54th year of the Independence of the United Slates of America. Samuel Kirk- 
baro, of the said District, hath deposited in Ibis office llie title of a Book, the 
right whereof he claims as author, in the words frdlowini^, to wit : 

" English Orammar in familiar lectures, accompanied by a C(>mj>endlum, oiribracing 
a new systematick order of Parsing, a new system of Punctuation, exercises in fulw 
Syntax, and a System of Philosophical Grairtmar in notes: to which are added an 
Appendix, and a Key to the Exercises: desiirnRd fur the use of Schimis and Private 
Learners. By Samuel Kirkham. Eleventh Edition, enlarged and improved." In con- 
formity to the act of c«)ngrei's of thn United States, entitled '* an act for the encour* 
H^ement of learning, by securing the copies nf map*^ charts, and bonks, to the author>i 
and proprietorifV>f such copies, during the lime Uierein mentioned^" And also to »n 
act entitled "an act supplementary to an act entitled an act for llic enc^Hiragement 
of learning, by securing ihe copies of maps, charts, and books, to tlie authors and prr»- 
prietorsof such copies^ during the times therein meulioned, and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engfaviBg, and etching historical and other prtnla." 

FRED. J. BETT3. 
Clerk of the Southern District of Kew- York. 
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AN ESSAY ON ELOCUTION, 

DESIC^lTED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, AND PBIVATE LCARK£B6, 

BY SAMUEL KIRKHAM. 

This work is published hy Robinson, Pratt, & Co. No. 259, Peafl- 
Street, New- York — and will soor 5e sold by most of the Booksellers in 
the Union. 

This Work is mainly designed as n Rearfing-Riok for Schools* In tnt first pari ^ 
it, thii principles of reading are developed and explainnl in a seiefiiifick and practu:tii 
manner, and so familiarly illustrated in thoir application to pracUMl examples as to 
enable even the juvenile mind very readily to couiprehend ihcir uB[re and character, 
Ibeir^esign and use, and thus to acquire that hi*;!! degree of excf^ice, both iu read* 
iagand speaking, which all desire, but to which few attain. 

The last part of the work,, contains Selections from the greatest masterpieces of 
rhetorical and poetical compostiion, both ancient and modern. Many of these selec- 
tions are taken from the most elegant and classical Atnerican authors — writers whose 
noble productions have already shed an luifading lulftre. and stamped immortality,, 
upon the literature of -our country.— Ii^hc select part of iho work, rhetorical marks 
are also employed to point out iti^ api^ation of Ihe principles laid «k>wn in the firs* 
part.— The very favourable reception of the work^ny the publick, and its astonishingly 
rapid introduction into schools, since its first publication in ld33t excites iu the author, 
tlie oiost sanguine hopes in regard to its future vucccts^ 

.^ NOTrOES. 

AAer a careful perusal of this work, wc are decidedly of opinion, that it is the only 
mCCCC^f*'^ attempt of the kind. flPhe rules arc copious, and the author's explanations 
^d illustrations ate happily adapted to the comprehension of learners. No school should 
ibe without this b^ok, and it ought to find a pincn in the library of every gontUfmaa 
vvvho values the mttainmeAt of a just attd forcible elocution. — Pittshurg Mp: J3pril,lB34. 

Mr.KirkMun has given rules for inflections arrid oniiihnsis. and hns followed them by 
iUdstratlve examples, and these by remarks upon the inflt^clion which he has adopted, 
and the reasons for his preference of one inflnriron to another— a most admirable pinu 
fot such a work. Copious example's occur in which all the various iaflectionf ar.d Ihe 
"Shades of emphaeis are diMinguislTrd with great accuracy and clearness. Tlie cate- 
chetical liippen^^ges of each chapter, give tlie work newvalue in a school, and the 
•elections made for the exercisj} of scholars, evincf? arocx! taste and judcmont. 

U, S. Gazette, Philadelphia, SepL 17. 1834. 

The Essay now before \i», nw.ls not depend on nny fi»rmnr work of its author for a 
borrowed reputation : it has iniririsick merits of its own. It lays df>wn principles 
clearly and concisely. It presents the reader with many nc\K and judicious selections, 
both in prose and poetry ; and altogether evinces preat Indirftry, combined with taste 
-and ingenuity. — Courier of Upper Canada, York, Oct, 12, 1833. 

Of the talent and |udgnient ottvTr. Kirkham, we have already had occasion to speak 
teritis of honest praise. Hl^vork on Elocution raises him stiH higher in our esli- 

tion. — ^The book would bo (^vcat utility in schools— such a one as has long been 

wanted ; and We are glad to .s^H forthcoming. — Baltimore Fisiter^ July, 1833. 

Every facility for teachitig Ei^5|ion, which I have so oft<^n needed, but never before 
found, is dkactly furnished in this work:— principles are clearly and concisely laid 
•4own, and are very ^tpnly Adapted to the comprehension of the learnor. Thoroughiir 
^M/^^HtcfiA of its utilitv, 1 shall los^ no time ii) iulru^acing it into mv school. 
^M^rlford. Conn. Aug. '20. 1834. NATKANIflL. WEBB* 
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RECOJUMENDATIOlfS* 

It it w«n kaowii thkt th« reeommeiKkitions which generally acootiiptny aew beoHL 
ftore vary liale weight with the publrak. Thia is as H should be, for that woik wIM 
rests more on its written testtmomats, than on its intrinsick merits for supnort, ai- 
•erts no ehUnM to permanent p$Ett(Mng^. Bot recommendations whieh analyze tba 
«a<Nits of a ivork, ami wMolt. hv exhibitinf il# prominent featw^es in a strikinf li|Hiit, 
are calculated to cany conviction to the reader that the . system recommended la 
mentorious, tbe-aRtfbor is prcmd to have it in his power to present in this volume. 
The fedowinx are some of the numerous testimonials which he has received, and for 
which he teadurs his grateful acknowledgments to those literary gentlemen to whoM 
Mheraiity and politeness he is indebted for them. More than 8i± hundred others 
presented lo the author, and many ef which are eqtially flattering with these, ha 
tea set room t« inserts 



The following notice ofthis work is extracted (rom the ^ Western Review.** Thp 
^nmal is ahlv conducted by the Rev. Timet Igf Flint, autlior of ** Francis Berriaui'' 
^His'^ry & Geography of the Miss. Valley," and many other popular and valuabia 
works. 

We had not, at that time^ seen Mr. Koiliam's *' Grammar in fiuniHar XjaeturMt** 
tmt have since given it a cursory perusal. If we conuwehend the author's design^ 
it is not 80 much to introduce new prmciples. as to render more easy and inteUi^bli 
chose which have been long established, ana to (umish adctitional fdtcilities to an ae- 
cufiate and tiioreiigfi knowied^e crifour language. In this we think he hu been alio- 
oeasniL 

It is to be earpected ihAt a modesty unassuming writer, on presenting himself ba^ 
fere the mMiek tribunal as an Mithor, wiH, as fkr as consistet^t with his plan, avaH 
Umself Mtbi^ anlhori^ efsnch as have written weH on the subject belbre him. Mr. 
Kirkham lias accoMlinglv followed Mr. Murray in the old boaien track of English 
writers on gramme!^ in the^ general prindples m the science ; endeavouring, at the 
same time, to avoid whatever aimeared to be erroneous or abiurd in the writings of 
tfiat author, and aideimnff ai» entirely new arrangement. The most us^l matter . 
coaCained in the treaciae of Mr. Murray, is embraced in this ; but in the definitiona 
andi^es4 it is simplified, and rendered nniGh more intelligible. Though our author 
Ibftows Mr. Murray, 'm the genend principles dT his work, he has, in numerous in^ 
stances, diflfored from him, pursuing a course that appears to be htt own, and 'mW)» 
dueing some valuable improvements. 

Among these may be mentioned some additional rules and exptanatory notes ia 
fryntax, we arrangement of the parts of speech, the mode of explaining them, maap 
tier of parsing, manner of ex|>laitaing some of the pronouns, and the use of a synop- 
sis which presents the essentials of the science at one view, and is well calculated 
lo alTord assistance to learners. 

In his arrangement of the parts of s^ech^ Mr. Riricham seems to have endeavouf* 
ad to follow <^ otder qf nature ; and we are not able to see how he could have don# 
^tter. The notm and verb, as being the most important paru of speech, are first 
explained, an^ afterwards those which are considered in a sccondarjr and subordi* 
nate character. By following this order, he has avoided the absurdity so common 
among authors, of dcftnmg the minor parts before their principals, of Which they 
were designed to be the appendages, and has rationally prepared the way for condi^cf- 
ing the learner by easy advances to a correct view of the science. 

In his illustrations of the various siihjecu contained in his work, our author ap* 
pears to haveainfied, not at a flowery style, nor at the appearap'^e of bemg learned, 
but al being understood. The clearness and perspicuity ef his remarks, and their 
application to fiimilar (Ejects, are well calculated to arrest the attention, and aid thr. 
understanding of the pupil, and thereby t^ lessen the labour of ihe instructor. The 
nrinciplcs of we science are nmplifiedjand rendered ao perfectly easy of comprw 
Aenston, we should think no ordinary mind, having such help, could find them dif&> 
ouJt. It is in this particular that the work a|)pears to possess its chief merit, and oa 
this account it cannot fail of being preferred to many othera. 

It gives us pleasure to remark, m reference to the success of the amiable aad 
OKxlest author whose work is before us, that we quote from the fifth edition. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 24, 1827. 

Til* feUowing is firooit the pen of a gentleman of the*&ar, formerly a distingoiabedi 

Classical teachcrw iBxtract from the "Natiimal Crisis."} 

Am E4riend to litarature, and espectaily to genuine merit^ it is with ^Buliar fH^ 
■ure I allude to a notice in a late paper ofthis city, in which Mr. 8. iSrkham pro- 
poses to deliver a course of Lectures on English Oraiamar. To such as feel int^ 
rented in acquiring a general and practical knowledge if Hm usefid scioaeet »■ 




4 ftE0OMMENDi.TION«. 

opfortunlljr .!• mow MWMiited irtmh. ought not to bo n/tffeotodi. Hbriili mriolf 
. wHneMed, ih MVfiroT tnitaneot, within the lait ton mcmtho, tho ftrooticri remub of 
Mr. ^khun'o plan, I am enabled to give a dodaive opkuon or 4ts merita. Vhm 
extensire knowledge acquii-ed in one CMuae by hia daaa in Pioaburgh, and the gretft 
proficienoy evinced by hia claaaea elaenHiorOf are a domonatratiim « the utility and 
eupenority of hn method of teaching, and a higher onoomlom on him. than I aft 
me to beatow. r- 

The principlea on which Mr. SSrkham^s **New «vatem d'Chrammar'' ia prediea- 
•id, are J^dii^udy eomftiled, utd hMtpily Mid Wiefiy expressed ; but the frOiit 
merit ofha work consists m the lucid iUustrntiQi^ accompanying the principles, and 
tne simple and gradual manner in which it cimducts the learner along from step to 
step throi^ tlie succcwsive stages of the science. The «xpla»ati(ms hlended with 
the theory, are addressed to the understanding of the pupU m a manner so famihaiB, 
that they cannot fail to excite in him a deep interest ; and whatever system is cal 
eulated to bring into requisition the mental fHowcrs, mus(, I conceive, be productive 
of good results. In my humble opinion, the bystem of teaching introduced into this 
work, wilt enable a diri|;ent pupd to ac<inire, without any other aid, a practical 
knowledge of grammar, m ^0«9 tkan vne-ffmrth part of the time' usually devoted. 

My views of Mr. Kirkham's system are thus publickly given, with the ^greater 
pleasure, on account of the Kterary empiricisms whidi haVe been so extAnsivelr 
practisea in many parts Of the western country. 

Cincinnati, April 26, 1826. 

BVom Mr. Blood, Principal of the Chambc>n^butih Academy VPa. 

Mr. Kirkham, — ^It is now almost twenty years since I became a teacher of ycmdiv 
and, during this period, I have not only consulted all, but h&ve used many, of the 
diffisrent systems of English grammar that htve iiUlen m n^y way ; and, sir, I do 
assure you, without the least wish to flatter, that yours ^-exceeds tuny I nave yol 
aemi. 

Your arrangement and i^nErtematick order of pnrsing are raosl^xcdlent ; and ex- 
perience has convinced me, (haviiu; used it, and it only, for the last twelve or thjp> 
teen months,) that a scholar will learn more of the nature and. principles of oor 
language In- cnt quarUr^ from your system, than in a mkoU year from any other I bad 
previously used. I do, therefore, most dieeriully and earnestly recommend it to th» 
BuUidc at large, and especially to those who, anxious to acqM're a knowledge of our 
Nuignage, are dastitute of the adtantuea of an instmcter. 

Tours, very rOroectfully, SAMUEIr BLOOIX 

Chambersburgfa Acadomy, Feb. 12, 1825. 

From Mr. N. R. Smith, editor of ft valuable literary journal, styled ** The Hesperus.*^ 
Mr. Kirkham, 

Sir, I have examinod your Lectures on English Grammar with that degree of 
minuteness which enisles me to jrield my un^igMdifiad approbation of the wmrk as a 
grammatical system. The engaging manner m in^ch you have explained Uie «le. j 

ments of granunar, and accommiKUited them to the capacities of youth, is an amplo fl 

illustration of Uie utility of your plan. In addition to thisithe critical attention yon ^ 

have paid to an onalytual devdopemtni of grammatical principles, while it is ciueii- 
lated to encourage the perseverance of young students in the mardi of improvemeni, 
is sufficient, also, to employ the researches <a the hterary connoisseur. I trust that 
your valuaUe comj^ation will be speedily introduced into schools and academiosw 
With respect, yours, «,,„.« . «. 

N.£.SatfITBtA.M. 

Pittsburgh, March 22, 1825. 

From tAt, Jui^nnann, Princioal of the Frederick Lutheran Academy : — ^Extracti. 

Having careftdly examined Mr. S. ffirkliam's new system of** English Grammar 

la famOiar Lectures," I am satisfied that the pre'^eminent advantages it possesses 

over our common jsystems, wiH soon convince the publick, that it is not one of those 

Ibeble efforts of quadcery which h>Lve so often obtruded upon our notice. Its deci- 

. ded aupt^imity over all aOikr ay^tmit cbnsidts in adapting the subject-mailer to the 

capacity of the young learner, and the happy mode adopted of coiiimunicatmg it to 

fc his mind in a manner so dear and simple, that he can easily comprehend the nature 

and the application of every manciple that comes before hhn. 

In diort, all tiie intrioades oiT Ae scienco are duddaied so cUnrfy^ I mm confident, 
that evwi a private learner, of conunou dociKUr, can, hy perusing this inrstmn altms- 
4a|pHly,^bc<|uire a better mractical Imowledge of ^s important branch of litoratnra in 
nUkree mimiu^ than ia Orobuurily obtain«d in one vear, 

rr?doftck, Md. Sept IT :«8. ^ v«« «, ,p v«nir»«w 
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HECOMMEMBATIONS. 5 

JCxu ACt : from Do Witt Clintdn, late Gov. of Nvw-Todc. 

I eoBttd«r the Compendium of English Grammar, by Samuel Kirkham, a wori^ 
d«tierving encouragement, and well calculated to facilitate the acquisition of tUs 
useful science. DE WITT CLINTON. 

Albaqjr, $ept. 25,1824. 

New- York, July 29^ 1829. 

S. Kirkham* Blsq. — I have examined your Qrsunllbjr with attention, and with a par* 
Hcular view to benefit the Institution under my charge, I am fully satisfied, that it 
is the be$tfortnm which Murray's principles have boen given to the publick. The 
lectures are ample, and g;iven in so tamiAar and easy language, as to be readily un- 
derstood, even by a tyro in grammar. 

I feel it due to you to say, that I commenced tlie examination of your woric, under 
« Urfrngpr^mdice^ainst i<, in consequence oS the numerous " improved systems** 
with whiidi the publick has been inundated, of late, most of which are by no raeajis 
improvements on Murray, imt tlie productions of individuals whom a ^ littU gram' 
mar has rendered grammatically insane." My convictions, therefore, are the result 
af hwesHeodoiu 

I wish you. Sir, success in your publication. 

Respectfully, EBER WHEATON, 

Pr. of Modionick's Society -Sciiool. 

With the the opinion of Mr. Wheaton respecting Mr. Kirkham's English Gram 
mar, we heartily concur. NATHAN STARK, Pr. Acad. 

(Rev.) JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Newburgh. Aug. 4, 1829. (Rev.) WM. S. HEYER. 

From the Rev. C. P. Mcllvaine, and others. 

So iar asl have examintsd the plan of grammatical instruction by Samuel Kirk- 
ham, I am well satisfied that it meets (he voants of elemental y echooM in this branch* 
and deserves to be patronized. CHARLES P. McILVAINE. 

Brooklyn, July 9, 1B29. 

We (uHy concur in the above. ANDREW H AGEMAN, 

£. M. JOHNSON. 

EXTRACT. 

From the partial examination which I have ^ven Mr. S. Kirkham's English Gram- 
mar, I do not hesitate to recommend it to the publick as the best qfthe cUm I have 
ever ssen^ and as filling up an important and almost impassable chasm in works on 
grammatical science. D. L. CARROLL. 

Brooklyn, I.. L June 29, 1829. 

We fiilly concur in the foregoing recommendation. B. R. HALLOCK, 

E. KINGSLEY, 
T. S. MAYBON. 
From A. W. Dodge, Esq. 

New-York, July 15, 1829. 

The experience of every one at aU acquainted with the business of mstruction, 
must have taught him that the study of grammar, important as it is to every class 
eTleamers, b aumost invariably a dry and uninteresting study to young beginners, 
and tar the very obvious reason, that the systems in general use in the schools^ are 
fUr b€W<>ftd the eomprehension of youth, and ill adapt^ to their years. Hence it is, 
that their lessons in this department of learning, are considered as tasks^ and it 
committed at all, committed to the memory^ untlumt etdightetung their underatand' 
imgs; so tliat many a pupil who has betn through the English grammar, is totally 
Mnacqoainted with tbe'natwe even of the simplest parts of speech. 

The work of MK Kirkham on grammar, is well calculatetf to remedy these evils, 
and supply a deficiency which has been iso long and so seriously felt in the imper- 
feci education of youth in the elementary knowledge of their own language. By a 
simple, familiar, and lucid method of treating the sulyect, he has rendered what was 
before irksome and unprofitable, pleasing and instructive. In one word, the gram- 
mar of Mr. Kirkham furrjshes a dew by which the youthfiil mind is guided through 
the mtricate labyrinth of verbs, nouns, and pronoims ; and the path which has been 
liei«tolere so difficult and uninviting, as to dampen the ardour of youth, and waste 
their energies in fi'uitless attempts to surmount its obstacles, is cleared of these ob- 
structions by this pioneer to the youthfiil mind, and planted, at every turn, with 
friendly gwd^hoardM to direei them in the right road. The shghtest perusal of the 
woiic aUuded to, will convince even the most skeptical of the truth of these remarks, 
and satisfV ovarv on^ who is not wedded by prejudice to old rides and ferms, 
that it will meet* the wants of tl*t community. AIXBN W. I>OI>GE. 

1* 



6 BECOMHENDATIOK8. 

Philftdelphim, Aug. 19f 1829 

Haviii|{ for seYoral veara been engafed hi leeUirinf on tSe ideiiQ* of srammv 
and, during this period, having (Wow^Wy tested the meriu of Mr. S. Kirkha»'^ 
•ystem of '* English Grammar in Familiar Lecttires** b^ using it as a text-book /or 
my classes,! tiuke pleasure in giving this testimonial of my cordial approbation ef 
the work. Mr. Kiritham has attempted to iroprcva upon this branch of sci^ice, 
ehiefly by unfolding and exfilaining the principles of grammar in a manner so clear 
and simple, as to adapt them compUtely to the uwleittanding of the young learner, 
and by adopting a new arrangertfent, which enables the puf^il to commit the prln9> 
pies by a summaDeous application of them to practical examples. The puMick may 
rest assured, that he has been sucoessfiil in his attempt in m pre-eminent degree. 1 
make this assertion under a full conviction that it will he cont^tmited 1^ every 
candid judge of the science who becomes acquaantoJ with the praeucal advantages 
of thM manuaL 

' The explicit brevity and accuracy of the rliles and definitions, the novel, the 
striking, the lucid, and critical ilkistrations acoonipan5'ing them, the peculiar and 
advanUMT^ous arrsiigementof the various parts of the subject, the facilities proffered 
by the ** syiftmnatiac mode of parsing'* adopted, the convenient and judicious intro- 
duction aiid adai>tation of the exercises introduced, and the deep researches nhd 
critical investigations displayed in the " Philosophical Notes,** render this sjrslem 
of grammar se deeUledlif auperiaur to all others extant^ that, to receive geaerau pat- 
ronage, it needs but to be known. 

My knowledge of this system from experience in teaching it, and wit nessin g its 
effects in the hands of private learners, warrants me in 8aymg,that a- learner wiU« 
by studying Uiis book jour months withfiut a teacher y obtain a more clear conception 
CH the nature and proper construction of words and plirases, than is ordinarily ob- 
tained in common schools and academies, in^ve time* four manlhs.^ 

It is hi^y gratifying to know, that wherever itiis Kystcm has been cisculatedt it ^ 
is very rapidly supplanting those works of didness which have so long paralyzed tha 
eneraes m the^outh of pur country. 

I mink the speomens of verbal criticism, additional correctitrns in orthography » 
and orthoepy, the leading principles of rhctorick, and the improvements in the 
illustrations goncrdly, which Mr. K. is about introducing into his blevknth edi* 
Tioif, will render it quite an improvement on the former i^ition* of his voork, 

H. VtlNCHESTER. 

From tfie Rev. S. Center, Pr. of a Classical Academy. 

I have examined the last edition of Kirkham*s Grammar with peculiar satisibe 
tion. The improvements which .appear in it, do, in my estimation, give it a decided 
preference to wny other system now in use. To point out the peculiar qnalitiev 
which secure to it claims of whicli no other sjrstem can boast, would be, if required, 
pe^^Wtly easy. At present it is sufficient to remark^ that it imbodies all that is es* 
setitiaQy excellent and useful in other systems ; wliilst it is entirely free from that 
lediousnesn of mothod and prolixity of definition which u> much periilex and em- 
barrass tlie learner. * 

The peculiar excellence of Mr. Kirkham's grammar is, (he nmj^eity of it* meth* J 

ed, and tiW Wotnness (^fit* illuttration*. Being conducted by fiuniliar lectures, the ' 

teacbar and pUpU are necessarily brought into agreeable contact by each lesaeiH 
Both are improved by the same task, without the slightest suspicion, on die part «l 
the pupil, that there is any thing hard, difficult, or olMcure in the subject : aeonvie- 
tion, this, which must inevitably precede aQ eflr<Mrts, or no proficiency will be made. la 
a word, the treatise I am recommending, is a practical one ; and for thai reason, id 
there were no others to be ui^ed, it ought to be introduced into all our schools mnd 
aeadenues. From actual experiraieftt I can attest to the practicability c^ the plMi 
which the author has adopted. Of this fiact any one may he convinced who wUl 
lake the paiM to make the experiment. rAMU£L CENTER. 

Albany, July 10, 1829. 
Frcwi a communication addressed to S. Kirkham by tlic Rev. J. Stodcton, author 
of the ^ Western Calculator*' and ** Western Spelling-Book." 

Dear Cfir,— { am much pleased with both the jdan and eseeution of ymir ^ En^isk 
Grammar in Familiar Lectures." In giviAg a »y*tematiek mode of parmtg, emU 
culated alike to exeroise the under*tanSng and memarv of the pupil, and ahKi firaa 
tile teacher fix>m the drudgerp of continued interrogation, you have made your 
grammar what every elem/enUary school-bo(4 ou^t to bc,---|N!am, ty^cmmAdty and 
s«(iy to bo understood* 

Tins, with the copkms definitions in every part of the woric, and other improvo 
mcots so judiciouBly introduced, givcss it a dieideil swerioritif over the inqierfool 
grammar of Murray, now so generally used. JOSEPH STOCKTCW, A. M. 

AHeihoay-TowR, (near Pittsburgh,) March 18^ 18U. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE ELfEVENTH EDITION. 

The aKthor is free to acknawlodge, that since this treatise first yentured 
on the wave of publick opinion, the galea of patronage which have widlcd it 
along, have been <ar more favourable than he had reason to anticipate. Had 
a^y one, on its first appearance, predicted, that the demand for it would call 
forth tv}enty-.two thmisand copies ouring the past year, the author would have 
considered the prediction extravagant and onimefical. In gratitude, therefore, 
to that publick which has smiled so propitiously on his humble efrorts to ad- 
vance tne cause of learning, he has endeavoured, by unremitting attention to 
the improvement of his work, to render it as useful and as unexceptionable 
as his time and talents would permit. 

It is believed that the tenth and eleventh editions have been greatly Im- 
fH'Ovcd ; hut the author is apprehensive that his work is not yet as accurate 
and as much simplified as it may be. If, however, t|ie disadvantages of linger- 
ingninder a broken constitution, and of being able to devote to this subject 
only a small portion of his time, snatched from the active pursuits of a busi- 
ness life, {active as faraii bis imperfect health permits him to be,) are any 
apology for it^i defects, he hopes that the candia will set down the apology te 
his credit. This personal allusion is hazarded with the additional hope, that 
it will ward off some of the arrows of criticism which may be aimed at him, 
and render less pointed and poisonous those that may fall upon liim. Not 
tlmt he would besr a truce witn the gentlemen criticks and reviewers. Any 
emnpromise with them would betray a want of self-<H>nfidence and ntoral 
courage which he would, by no means, be willing to avow. It would, more- 
ff^tr, be prejudicial to his interest ; for he is determined, if his life be preserv- 
fo, to avail himself of the advantages of any judicious and candid criticisma 
on his production, that may appear, and, two or three years hence, revise his 
work, and present to the publick anot|ier and a better edition. 

The improvements in tins tenth edition, consistedf mainly in tlie addition 
of many important principles ; in rendering the illyst rations more critical, 
extcnseivc, accurate, and lucid ; in connecting more closely with the genius 
and philosophy of our language, the general principles adopted ; and in add- 
ing a brief view of philosophical grammar mterspersed in notes. The »r»- 
troduction into the, eleventh edition, of many verbal criticisnis, of addi- 
tional corrections in orthography and orthoepy, of the leading prmciples of 
rbctorick, and of general additions and improvements in vark>us parts of the 
work, render this edition, it is believed, /<w preferable to any of^ the former 
editions of the work. 

Perhaps some will regard the philosophical notes as a useless exhibHion of 
pedantry. If so, the author's onhr apology is, that some investigations of 
this nature seemed to be called for oy a portion of the community whose 
minds, of late, appear to be under the influence of a kind of •philosophic^ mtv- 
nia; and to such these notes are respectfully submitted for jnst what th4'y 
may deem their real value. The author's own opinion on this point, is, that 
they proflffer no material advantages to common learners ; but that they may 
profitably engage the attention of the curious^ and perhaps impart a degree 
of mterest to the literary connoisseur. 
Kcw-York, August 22, 1829.- 
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duotjnii to bo, iii ftoirie respects, superiowr to evory one of the kind which 
had preceded it? Hence, m presenting to th» publick this system of Eng- 
lish Gratumar, the author is aware that an apology will be looked for, and 
tliai the arguraentH on which tliat apoJogy is grounded, must inevitably 
undergo a rigid scrutiny. Apprehensive, however, that no explanatory 
fcHTort, on his part- would shield him from th.e imputation of arrogance by 
such as arc bUnded by self-interest, or by those who are ^vedded to the 
doctrines and opinions of his predecessors, with t/um ho will not attempt a 
Compromise, being, in a great measure, indilTorcnt either to their pruiso or 
their corusuro. But with the candid, he is willing i6 negotiate an amicable 
treaty, knowing that they are always ready to enter into it on honourable 
terms. In this nc^gotiation he asks nothing more than merely, to rest the 
merits of his work on its practical utility, believrng that, if it prove u:i« 
commonly successful in faciUtating the progress of youth in the march of 
mei>tal improvement, thai will be its best apology. 

WJien we bring into consideration the numerous productions of thoM 
learned philologists who have laboured so long, and, as many suppose, to 
success! uUy, in estabUshing the principles of our Unguaffe ; and, mort 
especially, vvlien we view the labours of some of our inodnra compilsrs, 
who have displayed so much ingenuity and acuteness in attempting to at* 
range tho^e principles in snch a manner a« to form a correct and an oasT 
medium of man tal conference; it does, indeed, appears Uttlelikeprosuntpliou 
(or a young man to enter upon a subject which has so frequently engaged 
the attention and talents of men distinguished for their srudiUon. 'V\t» 
authoi; ventures /orward^ however, under. the' conviction, that most of his 
predcccsa<ffs are very deficient, at least, in mauneTf if not immaUeri and 
tills conviction, lie believes, wiR be corroborated by a majority of t^s bsst 
judges in community. . U is Admitted, that many valuable improve- 
meiits have been made by some of our late wiiters, who have eAdeavoured 
to simplify and render tliis subject intelligible to the young learner, but 
they have all overlooked what the author considers a very important ob- 
ject, Jiamely, a st^temaUck order of parsing; and nearly all have neglect(>d 
Uxlevtlope and 9xplam the principles in such a manner as to enable tb* 
learner, without great diflicutty, to comprehend their- nature and use. 

By some this system will, no doubt, be discarded on account of its simpli' 
city; whilst touthors its simplicity will prove its principal recommendation. 
Its design is an humble one. It proffars no great advantagesto the recondite 
grammarian ; it professes not to instruct tlio literary connoisseur ^ it presents 
no attractive graces of style to char-m, no daring ilights to astonish, no deep 
researches^ to gratify hin); but in the humblest sii^^city of diction, it at- 
ttrnipts to accelerate the march of tlie juvenile mind in its advances m the 
path of science, by dispcrs'mg those clouds that 90 c^en bewilder it, and re- 
mm'ing those obstacles that generally retard its progress. In this way it on^ 
deavoura to render interesting and delightful a study wliich has hitherto been 
considered tedious, dry, and irksome. Its leachng object is to adopts 
ajrrecL and an easy tncthod, in which pleasure is blended with the labours of 
the learner, and which is calculated to excite in hini a spirit of inquiry,, that 
shall cdll forth into vigorous^and useful e.x^'Jcise, every latent enei-gy of bili 
mind; and thus enable him soon to become <;horauphly acquainted with th« 
nature of the principles, and with their practical utili^ and application. 

Content to be u^ful, instead nf being brilliant., th« writer of these pages 
biis OH/Jvavoui-VKl t<) sliua ilit j>H'.h of ihocs whosa aim appi^ars to have hccw 
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lo iazzle, rather than to instruct As he has aimed not so much at origi- 
nality as utility, he has adopted the thoughts of his predecessors whosd 
labours have become publick stock, whenever he could not, in his opinioii) 
Aimiali better and brigtiter of his o^wn. Aware that there is, in the pubHck 
mind, a strontf predilection for the doctrines contained in Mr. Murray^ 
cratnmar, he has thouj^t proper, not merely from motives of policy, but 
Irota choice, to select hts principles chiefly from that worii ; and, moreover, 
lo adopt, as far as consistent with his own Tiews, the language of that emi< 
nent phUoIogist. In no instance has he varied from him, unless he conceived 
that, m so doing, some practical advantas:e would bo gained. He hopes, 
therefore, to escape the censure so frequently and so jiMrtly awarded to 
those unfcrtimate innovators who have not scrupled to after, mutilate, 
and torture the text of that able writer, merely to gratify an itehing |u-open> 
sity to figure in the world as authors, and gain an ephemeral popularity by 
arrogating to themselves the credit due to another. 

The autlior is not disposed, however, to disclaim aU pretensions to ori^ 
nolity ; for, although his principles are chiefly selected, (and. who womd 
presume to make ixew ones?) tne manner of arranging, illustrating, and 
applying them, is piineipaUy his own. Let no one, therefore, if he ha^ 
pen to find in other works, ideas and illustrations smiilt^r to $ome con* 
tained m the folio wins: Iecture4B, too hastily accuse him of plagiarism. It ii 
well known that similar investigations ana pursuits often elicit correspond* 
ing ideas in different minds : and hence it is not uncommon for^'thc same 
lliought to be strictly wighiol with many wiifers. The author is not here at* 
tem|Hing to manufacture a garment to shield iiim from rebuke, should h« 
unjusily claim the propeity of another; but he wislies it to be understood, 
riiat a long course of teaching and investigation, has often produced in his 
mind idais and arguments on the sulnect of eratmnar, exactly or Bcarly 
corresponding with those which he anerwards found, had, under mmikur 
circumstances, been produced in the minds of otltere. He hopes, therefore, 
to be pardoned by the critick, even though he should not be willing to 
reject a good idea of Ma ottm, merely because some one else has, at aonit 
tiine or other, been blessed with the same thought. 

As the plan of this treatise ts^far more comprehensive than those of ord»> 
nary grammars, the writer could not, without making hts work unrea 
sonably vohiminouB, treat some topicks as extensively as was desirable. 
Its design is toenibrace, notoaiy all the most hnportant principles of th« 
science, but also ^erdses in parsrag, false syntax, and punctuation, sufil 
ctently extensive for all ordinary, practicjtl purposes, and a ke^ to the ex 
erciscs, and, moreover, a series of mostrations so full and intelligible, as ecm 
pleUly to adapt the principUs to the eapaciAes of common learners. Whether this 
design has been successfully or unsuccessfuRy executed, is left for the pubhck 
to decide.. The general adoption of the work into schools, wherever it has 
become known, and the reaay sale o( forty Ihottsand copies, (though without 
hitherto t^ordingHhe anther any peemtittry profit,) are favourable omens. 

In the selection and arrangement of piinciples for his work, the authot 
has endeavoured to pursue a course between the extremes, of taking olindf^ 
on trust whatever nas been sanctioned by prejudice and the authority kA 
venerable names, and of that arrogant, iniKivating i^irit, which sets at de- 
fiance all authority, and attempts to overthrow all former systems, and con- 
vince the world that all true knowledge and science are wrapped up in b 
crude system of va/varlos of its own invention. Notwithstanding the author 
IS aware that publick prejudice is powerful, and tliat he who ventures 
much by way of innovation, will be liable to defeut his ownpurpc^ by fall- 
ing into ne^eot ; jret he has taken the liberty to think for himself, to inves- 
tigate the subject cri||6ally and dispassionately, and to adopt such principle 
only as he deemed the least objectionable, and best calculated to effect the 
object he had in view. But wliat his system claims as improvements on 
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9AwB,wnMB not 00 imioh in bettenag the prineipl^^ tbcmtdvet, as in 
m mtihodudopUd ofeotnmunitaimg a knowUdge of them to the mind qftkt 
krnner. That the work is defective, thfe author is fully sensible c and he is 
fmto acknowledffe, that its defects arise, in part, from his own want of 
mdgmeat sad skill. But there is another and a more serious cause of 
them, Bamdvj tho anomahes and imperfections with which the kncuaee 
*52«na^This latter circumstance is also the cause of the existence of so 
widely diftrent opinioiis on many important points ; and,Rioreover, the reason 
that the grammatical principles of our language can never be indisputaUy 
settled. But pnnciples ought not to be rejected because they admit of ei 
mUona.-^Ue who is thoroughly acquainted with the genius and struetuw 
of our language can dqly appreciate the truth of these remarks. 

To conform, in our orthography and orthoepy, to some admitted stand- 
ard, Iho author deems a consideration of sufficient importance to justify Mm 
m introducing into his work an article on eaoh of these sulijects, in which 
manj words that are often misspelled or mispronounced, are corrected ac- 
cordmg to a woric,* which, in his estima^on, justly claims a dccinvo prefcr- 
e^pe, in point of neeurocir, io any oth«r Dictionary of the English languago. 

*♦♦ Should parents object to the Compendium, fearing it will soon be 
destroyed by their c^dren, they are informed that the pu^ will not have 
occasion to use it one4enth part as much as he will the book which it ac- 
companies: and besides^ if it be destroyed, be will find aU the definitions 
and rules which it contains, recapitulated in the series of Lectoios. 

hutts to teachers abtd private learners. 

As this work proposes a new mode of parsing, and pursues an arrange- 
ment essentially different from that generally adopted, it may not be deemed 
improper for tne author to give some diroctlbns to those who may be ^s^ 
posed to use it; Perhaps they who take only a slight view of the order ol 
Dftrang, wiU not consider it new, but blend it with tnose long since adopted, 
some writers have, indeed, attempted plans somewhat sinrilar; but in 
no instance have they reduced them to what the suthor considers a regular 
tystemoHek order. 

The methods which they have genera&y sogf^ested, require the teadier io 
iiderrogate ttie pupil as he proceeds ; or else he is nermittcd to parse without 

many explanations at all. Others hint that tne learner ought to apply 
ions in a general way, but they lay down no sjrstematick ammgement 
of questions as his-^uide. The syetemaUek order laid down in this work, if 
pursued by the pupil,^ compels him to apply every definition and eveiy rule 
that appertains to each word he parses, without having a question put to 
him by the teaclier ; and, in so doins, he explains every word fully as he 
goes along. This course enables the loamer to |irooeed independently ; 
and proves, at the same time, a great relief to the instructer. The conve« 
nience and advantage of this method, are far greater than can be easily 
conceived by one who is unacquainted with it. The author is, therefore, 
anxious to luve the abailrd practice, wherever it has beeh established, of 
oausing 4eaniers to commit and rooke definitions and rules without any si^. 
multaneous application of them to i>ractical examples, immediately abol« 
ifl^ed. This system obviates the necessity of pursuing such a stupid course 
of drudgery ; for the young beginner who pursues i^ will have, in a few 
weeks, all Uie most important definitions and rules perfectly committed, 
simply by appljring them in parsing. 

It this plan be once adopted, it is confidently believed that every teacher 
who is desirous to considt, mther his own convenience, or the advantage ol 
his pupds, wiQ readily pursue it in preference to any former method. Tliit 

* The werit oUuded to, is ** Walker's Dictionary «** revised and corrocto«l by Mr. 
Lynion Cobb. 
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b^SM" ii founded on the advantages which the anther faimeelt hat cxp^ 
nenced fiom it in the course of several yemrs, devoted to tlie instractibfl 
of youth and adults. By pursuing this svstom, he-can, with less labour^ 
advance a pupil &.tther in a practical kne^viedge of this abstruse science, te 
ftoo mouths, than he could in en« year when he taught in^he ** old way." It 
as presumed tluit no instnicter, who once gives this system a finir trial, wtU 
doubt the truth of this assertion. 

Perhaps some will, on a first view of the work, disapfHrove of the trans^ 
position of manyparts ; but whoever examines it attentively, will find that, 
although the author has not followed ihe common '^ artificial and unnatural 
arrangement adopted by most of his predecessors," yet ho has endefr- 
vQured to pursue a more judicious one, namely, **the order of tiie under^* 
fitanding." 

The leamer«shG»dd commence, nst btf committing and rehearting, hut hy 
leading attentively the first ftoo lectures several tunes over. He ought 
then to parse, according to the aystemalick orders the examples given lot 
that purpose ; in doins whidv es pKviously stated, lie has an opportunttv 
of committing all the definitions and rules belonging to the parts of speeds 
included in the examples. 

The CouPENmuM, as it presents to the eye of the learner a condensed 
but comprehensive view ot the whole science, may be properly considered 
an ** Ocular Analysis of the English language." By referring to it, the 
young student is enabled to apply all his definitions and rules irom the very 
commencement of his parsing. To some, this mode of procedure may seem 
rather tedious : but it must appear obvious to every person of discernment, 
that a pupil will learn more by parsing five words critically, and explaining 
them iully« tkofi he would by par8ing.^jll>/ words supcrficialiy, and without 
understandiBg their various properties. The teacher \vho pursues tlus 
plan, is not imder the necessity of hearing his pupils recite a single Icssov. 
of defimtionf committed to memory, for he has a fair opportunity ofdiscover- 
ing their knowledge of these as thoy evince it in parsing. All other direc- 
tions necessary for the, learner in school, as welt as for the private leanier^ 
will be given in the succeeding pages of the work. Should these feeble ef- 
forts prove a saving of much time and expense to those young persons who 
may be disposed to pursue this science with avidity, by enabhng them eas- 
ily to acquire a ciitical knowledge of a branch ot education so important 
and desirable, the author's fondest anticipations will be fully realized ; but 
sliould his work fall into the hands of any who are expecting, by the acqui* 
sition, to become graminarians,^and yet, have not sufiicient ambition and 
perseverance to nMke themselves i^cquaintcd with its contents, it is hoped, 
that the blame for their nonimproveniont, will not be thrown upon him. 

To those enterprising and iatelligent gentlemen wha^ may be disposed to lecture on 
this plan, Uie author takes tlie liberty to offer a few Fiints by way of encourago* 
nicnt. 

Any judicious insiructer of gramma,r, if ho take the trouble to make himself in* 
miliar with the contents of the following pages, will find it an easy matter to piirsu« 
this system. One remark only to the lecturer, is suffictent. Instead ef caumig his 
pupils to acquire a knowledge of Uie nature otad use of tlie principles by intense aih 
plication, let him communicate it verbally : that is, let him irst take up one part ol 
speech, and, in an oral lecture, mifold ana explain all its properties, not only by 
adopting theUhistrations given in the book, but also by giv'mg others that may occur 
to his mind as he proceeds. After a part of speech has been thus elucidated, the class 
vhould be interrogated on it, and then taught to parse it, and correct errours in com* 
position under the rules that apply to it In tho same manner ho may pfoceed ^tk 
the other parts of speech, observing, however, to recapitulate occasionally, until Ui« 
learners become thoroughly acqttunted with whatever principles may have been 
pesented. If this plan be faitfaAiUy pursued, r^id progress, on the part of the 
' learner, will be the uievitable result ; and that teacner who pursues it, cannot fail of 
ae>)uiring distinction, and an enviable popularity in bis profession. 

S< ' KiRkIeAM« 
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IiBcrVRE I. 

DIYISfONS OF 6RMfMAR.— ORTHOCHlAPflY. 

XO TBS YO0N6 L£A.RN£B« 

YOU are abcmt to enter upon one of the most usefii], and, 
wben rigHtty pursued, &ae of ^e most interesting studies in the 
wliole eirele of science. If, however, you, Mice many a mis- 
guided youth, are under die Impression that the study of gram- 
mar is dry «id irksome, and a matter of littie consequence, 1 
trust I fidiall succeed in removing from your mind, all such false 
notions and ungrounded prejudices ; lor I will endeavour to 
eenvinoe you, before I dose these lectures, th^ diis is not only 
a pleasing study, but one of reid and substantial utility ; a study 
diat directly tends to adorn and dignify human nature, and me- 
Borate the condition of man. Grammar is a leading branch of 
that learning winch alone is capable of unfolding and maturing 
iAie mental powers, and of elevating nrnn to his proper rank in 
the scale of intellectual existence ;— of that learning which lifts 
(he soul from earth, and enables it to hold converse with a thoU" 
sand worlds. In pursuing any and every other path of science, 
you will discover Aie trudi of these remarks, smd feel its force ; 
for you will find, that, as grammar opens the door to every de- 
partment of learning, a knowledge of it is indispensable : and 
should you not aspire at distinction in the repubiick of letters* 
this knowledge cannot fail of being serviceable to you, even if 
yon are destined to pass through the humblest walks of life. 1 
think it is clear, that, in one point of view, grammatical know- 
ledge possesses a decidecfadvantage over every other branch of 
learning. Penmanship, arithraetick, geography, astronomy, 
botaay, chymistry, and so on, are highly useful in their respee* 
ttve places ; but not 6ne of diem is so universally applicable 
to practical purposes, as this. In every situation, under all cir« 
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cttmstances, on all oceaamm ^ — ^wbea yoa nptdkf read, wA», 
or Odnky a knowledge of grammar is of essentiid util^. 

Doubtless you Im^Fe hoard some persons assert, &ai they 
eould detect and correct any errour in language by the ear, and 
speak and write accurately wtdtout a knowledge c^ graramar. 
Now your own observation will soon convmce you, ihat this as* 
sertionis incorrect, Amanofrefinedtafi^jfnay, byperusmg 
good «]th^^ and cofiversing wi^ the learned, acquke that 
knowledge of language which wiH enable him to avoid those 
glaring errours tiiat ofiend the ear ; but there ctre other errours 
equally gross, which have not a hmh sound, and, consequent- 
ly, windi cannot be detected without a knowledge of the rules 
Hiat are violated. Believe me, therdfore, wten I say, that- w^i- 
out the knowledge and application of grammar rules, it is im* 
possible for any one to think, speak, read, or write with accura* 
cy. From a want of such knowledge, many oflen express 
their ideas in a manner so knproeer and obscure as to^ raider it 
impossible for any one to uadersUmdr them : their language ^!!e* 
quently amounts, not only to b^ sense, but fum-sense^ la 
other instances several difi^rent meanings may be affixed to the 
words they en^Wy ; and whi^ is still worse, is, that not unfre- 
quently their sentences are so constructed, as to convey « 
meaning quite ^ reverse of that which they intend^. . No« 
thing of a secular nature can be more worti^ of your attenti<Ni» 
then, than the acquisition of grammatical knowlci^^* 

The path which leads to grsunmatical excellence, is not all 
the way smooth and flowery, but in it you will find some thoras 
interspersed, and some obstacles to be surmounted ; <Mr, in sim» 
pte^ language, you will find, in the pursuit of tins science, mai^ 
intricacies i^ch4t is rather difficult for the juvenile mind com- 
pletely to unravel. I sludl, ^refore, as I proceed, address y<m 
in plain language, and endeavour to illustrate every piincif^e in 
a manner so clear ima simple, that you will be able, tfyou exer* 
else your tntnd, to understand its nature^ and I4>ply it to prac- 
tice as you go £dong ^ for I would rather give you one useful 
idea, 1l^ Bhy high-sounding words, the meaning of which you 
would probably be unable to oomprehend* 

Should you ever have any doubts concerning the meamng <^ 
a word, or the sense of a sentence, you must not be diacomra* 
ged, but persevere, either by studying my explanations, or by 
askhig some person competent to mform you, till you obtain a 
clear conception of it, and tiU all doubts are removed. By carer 
fully examining^and frequently reviewing, the following lectures^- 
you will soon be able to discern the grammatical construction 
«f our language, and fix in your mind the principles by which 
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it u gorane^ Notluiig 4eIi^iUi youtb to imt^ w a de«r 
wid dbstinct knowledge of any branch of science whicb fliejr 
are porstttng ; and, on the otiier hand, I kaow thej soe a|^ to 
be discotiraged wilh any lMr»aK$h of learmng whieh rei|airee 
much time and attention to be iindei^tobd. ft is ^ endoxce 
of a weA H^d, however, to be discouraged by die obstacles 
vidi which the yoong learner must expect to meet ; and the 
best means that you can adopt, in order to enable you to over- 
come the <Mffieulties^^iat nrise in ^e incipient stage of your 
studies, is to euki^rate the habit of thMcing wMihodiciUli^ and 
tMrndhf on ail subjects of importance which may engage your 
attention. Nothing will be more effe<^ual ni eimbliag you te 
&ink, as well as to spedk and write, cerreedy, than the study 
of English grammar, according to the method of pursuing ites 
piescrtbed in the fo^owing |mges. Tltt» systom is des^ned, 
and, I trust, well calculated, to expand and strengti^n the in* 
tellectual faculties, in as much aS it invdves a process by which 
£be mind is addressed, and a knowledge of grammar commu- 
mcated in -an interesting and famHiar manner* 

¥ou are aware, my young friend, diat you live in an age of 
Rght and' knowledge ;-*-atn age in which science and the urts 
are marching onward with gigantick strides. You live, too, in a 
land of liberty ;^— a hmd on iidnch the smiles ef Heaven beam 
with uncommon refulgence. The trump of the warriour and 
the clangour c€ arms no longer echo on our mountakis, or in 
our valleys ; ^ die garments died m bk>od have passed away ;" 
the mighty struggle for independence is ov^ ; and you live to 
enjoy the rich boon ©f freedom and prosperity whidi was pur- 
clmsed with die blood ef our fathers. These censiderationa 
forbid that yon should ever be so tmnundful of your duty to 
your country, to your Creator^ to yoursdf, and to succeeding 
generations, as to be content to grovel in ignorance. Re- 
tnember that <^ knowledge is power ;" that an enli^tened and 
ti virtuous people can never be enslaved ; and diat, on the in- 
tolligence of our youth, rest the future liberty, the prosperity, 
die happiness, the grandeur, and the glory ef our beloved 
country. Oo on, then, with a laudaMe ambition, and an un^ 
yielding perseverance, in the path which leads to honour and 
ienown. Press forward, ^o, and gatl^r laur^s on the hill 
of science ; linger among her unfading beaudes; ^^ drink 
deep** of her erystal fountain ; and then join in *' the march ot 
fame.'* Become learned and virtuous, and you will bo great* 
Lovo God and serve him^ and you will be ha^y* 



IiAifftVAQSy ia its iHodt extensiye sensOi im^ie^ those liffos 
kj wliteh laen tmi iMHtes communicate to each other their 
thoughts, ftSbeticms,. and desffires. 

Longiiage may be dividedy 1. into natural and art^ciai^ 
8* intaspo^en-aiid written. 

Natitral I^NeuAGB conabts in the uae of those i^^toral 
signs whidi difBdrent aninaala employ in communicatii^ their 
fe^ngs one to another. The meaning of these signs all per« 
R»etly uoderstand by the pnneiples of their nidure* This Ian* 
gnage is comm(Mi both to raan and bride. The elements o{ 
natural language in nu^ may ba reduced to three kinds ; mon 
dulations of tl^ voieC} gestureS|.and features. By means t^ 
these* two savages who have no confimoni artiiicisd language^ 
ean communicate their thoughts in a manner quite intelhgible : 
they can ask and refuse, almrm and deny> tlnreaten and suppli* 
eate ; they can tra&k, enter into contracts, and plight their 
feith. The language of brutes consists in the use of those 
htaHicuUUe sounds by ^i^ch they express their thoughts «nd 
aflSactions. Thus, the chirping of a bird, the bleating of a 
lamb, the neighing of a horse, and the growling, whining* 
and barking of a dog, are the language of those antmalsi re« 
spectively* 

Artificial I/anguaos consists tn the use of words, hj 
means of which mankind are enabled to communicate their 
thoughts to one another*^ — ^In order to assist vou in compre^ 
bending what is meant by the term wordf 1 will endeavour to 
illustrate the meaning of the term 

Idea, The fwticu which we gain by sensation and percept 
tion, and which are treasured up in llm mind to be the materi- 
als of tiunking and knowledge, are denominated ideas. For 
example, ^i4ien you place your hand upon ^ P^J^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^®^* 
sation is exciteid which we caH coldness. That faculty which 
notices this sensation or change produced in the mind, is caUecl 
perception; and the abstract notice itself, or notion you form of 
this sensation, is denominated an idea. This being premisectf 
We will now proceed to the ccmsideration of words. 

Words are m^UetUaU sounds, used by common consent, not 
as natural, but as artificialy signs of our ideas. Words have 
no meaning in themselves* They aie merely the artificial re- 
presentatives of those ideas ^xcd to them by compact of 
agreement among those who use thebi. In English, for in^ 
stance, to a particular kind of metal we assign the name gM ; 
not because there is, in thai sound, any peculiar aptness which 
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suggests ihe idea wo wii^ to convey, but the application of that 
sound to the idea signified, is an a<;t altogether arbitrary. 
Were there imy natural connexion between the sound and the 
thing signified, the word gold would convey the same idea to 
&e people of other countries as it does to ourselves. But 
such is not the fact. Other nations make use of difiercnt 
sounds to signify the same thing. Thus, tmrum denotes the 
same idea in Latin, and or in French. Hence it follows, that 
it is by custom only we learn to annex particular ideas to par- 
ticular sounds. 

Spoken I/anguage or speech is made up of articulate 
sounds uttered by the human voice. 

The voice is formed by air which, after it passes through the 
■ glottb, (a small aperture in the upper part of the wind-pipe,) 
is modulated by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
Ups, and nostrils. 

Written Language. The elements of written language 
consist of letters or characters, which, by common consent and 
general usage, are combined into words, and thus made the 
ocular representatives of the articulate sounds uttered by the 
voice. 



GRA3IMAR. 

GRAMMAR is the science of language. 

Grammar may be divided intQ two species, universal and 
particular. 

Universal Grammar explams the principles which arc 
common to all languages* 

Particular Grammar applies those general principles to 
a particular language, modifying them according to its genius, 
and the established practice of the best speakers and writers 
by whom it is used. Hence, 

The established practice of tJie best speakers and writers of 
any language, is the standard of grammatical accuracy in the 
use of that language. 

By the phrase, established practice, is implied reputable, na- 
tional, and present usage. A usage becomes good and legale 
when it has been long and generally adopted. 

The best speakers a}id writers, or such as may be considerea 
good authority in the use of kuiguage, are those who are de- 
/servcdly in high estimation ; speakers, distinguished for their 
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etoeution and eiber literary jatiaimneiitfi, and wnieif% innmeni 
for correct taster, solid matter, and refined manner. 

In the gnuninmr of a petfeet lan^ia^, no rales shoald be admitted, bat 
«ach as are founded on fixed principlefi, ansing out of the genius of thai 
language and the nalnrc of things ; but our ianj^uage being im-perfect, it 
becomes necessary, in a practical treatise, like this, txt adopt some rules to 
direct ns in the use of speech as rejp[Jilated by cusUmu If we had a penna* 
nent and surer standard than capricious eustom to regcdate us in the traas* 
inission of thought, great inconvenience would be avoided. Thev, how», 
ever, who introduce usages which depart from the analogy and philosophy 
of a language, are conspicuous among the number of those Who form that 
language, and have power to control it. 

Language is conventional, ami not only invented, but, in its nrogres^yo 
advancement, varied for purposes of practical convenience. Hence it as- 
sumes aiiy and every form which those who make use of it choose to 
give it. We are, therefore, as raHcmal and praeHcal frran^marians, compelled 
to submit to the neeesiniy of tbe case; to take, the lai^uage aa it u, and 
not as it should be, and bow to custom. 

Philosophical Grammar investigates and develops the 
principles of language, as foimded in the nature of things and 
the original laws of thought. It also discusses the grounds of 
the classification of words, and explains those procedures 
whltth practical grammar lays down for our observance. 

Practical Grammar adopts the most convenient classifi- 
cation of the words of a language, lays down a system of de- 
finitions and rules, founded on scientifick principles and good 
usage, illustrates their nature and design, and enforces theit 
application. 

Principle. A principle in grammar is a peculiar construc- 
tion of the language, sanctioned by good usage. 

Definition. A definition in grammar is a principle of lan- 
guage expressed in a definite form. 

Rule. A rule describes Ae peculiar construction or cir- 
cumstantial relation of words, which custom has established 
for our observance. 



CerGLISH GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. - 

Grammar teaches us how to use wm^da in a proper manner. 
The most importiint use of that faculty called speech, is, to 
convey our thoughts to others. If, therefore, we have a store 
of words, and even know what they signify, they will be of ma 
real use to us unless we can also apply them to pmctice, and 
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jttake thenv answer Ae purposed for wfaicbth^wMemydiHed. 
Crrmmnary well understood, enables us to express our Noughts 
Ailly and clearly; and, consequently, in a manner which will 
defy the ingenuity of man to give our words any other meaning 
than titat which we ourselves intend them to express* To be 
able to speak and write our yemaoulsif ;tongue with aceuracy 
and elegance, is, certainly,^ considerafioa of the highest mo- 
ment. / 

Grammar is jdivided into four parts ^ 

1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 

2. ETY3ioiiOGY, 4. Prosody. 
Orthografhy teaches the nature and powers 

of letters^ and the just method of spelling w<hx1s« 

Orthoorapht means word-nutkingy or spelling. It teaches 
us &e difierent kinds and sounds of letters, how to combine 
them into syllables, and syllables into words. 

As this is one of the first steps in the path of literature, I 
presume you already understand the nature and use of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. If you do, it is unne* 
cessary for you to dwell long on this part of grammar, which, 
though very important, is rather dry and uninteresting, for it has 
nothing to do with parsing or analyzing language* And, there- 
fore, if you can spell correcUy, you may omit Orthography, and 
commence with Etymology and Syntax. 

Orthography treats, 1st, of Letters^ 2ndly, of 
Syllables J and 3dly, of Words. 

1. Letters. A letter is the first principle, or 
lea^t part, of a word. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters. 

They are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sound- 
ed by itself. The vowels are a, e^ i, o, w, and 
sometimes w and y. W zsidi y are consonants 
when they begin a word or syllable ; but in every 
other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly 
soimded without the help of a vowel ; as, 6, rf,/, 
/. All letters except the vowels are consonants. 
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Gonsonsmts are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. ^ , 

Tl^e mutes cannot be sounded at all without the 
aid of a voweL They are 6, p, /, a, &, and c and 
g hard. ^ 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound ol 
themselves. They are/5/,m,n,r,t?, *, 5:, ar, and c 
and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m, »i, r, are called /i^tdtts, because, 
they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it were, into theit 
sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of Ujdo vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single* impulse of the voice ; as <n 
in voice, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels pro 
nounced in like manner ; as, ewu in beau, tew m 
view. 

A proper diphthong has both the vowels sounded ; as, ou in ounce. An 
improper diphthong has only one of the vowels sounded ; as, oa in boat. 

II. Syllables. A syllaWle is a distinct sound, 
uttered by a single impulse of the voice; as, ^, 
an, ant. 

A word of one syllable, is termed a Monosyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a DissyUable; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; a word 
of four or more syllablip, a Polysyllable* 

III. ¥/oRDs. Words are articulate sounds, 
used by common consent, as signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and deriva- 
tive. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to a simpler word in the language ; as, 
marij good. 

A derivative word is that which maybe reduced 
to a simpler word; as, manful^ goodness. 

There is little or no difference between derivative and compound words. 
The terminations or added syllables, such as ed, es, ess, est, aa, atit, en\enct^ 
ent, dotn, hood, ly, ouSfful, nets, and the like, were, originally, distinct an4 
separate words, which, by long use, have been contracted,* and made ta 
coalesce witli other words. 
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AiT-^ luui lour sounds ; the Ions; us in nanUf btain ; the brotd; «i la 
cofl^ teoK; the short ; as in fag(A, gM9«; and the flat, Italian sound ; at in 
kar\fmiker, 

ThA improper diphthong, oo, has the short sound of a in Bdaam^ Cmuum, 
lioae i and the long sound of a in Bad, Gatd, Jiartm, 

The Latin ^i^thong, a, has the long sound of e in ttmigmn, Ctumr^ and 
some other words. But many authors reject this useless ezcreacenee of 
antiquity, and write, efiigma, Cesar, 

The diphthong, ai, has the long sound of a; aa in iMtS, saU; except in 
plsid^ MMp again, raiUery, fountain, Britain, and some otners. 

Au is sounded like broad a in taught, like flat a in awU, like long a in 
kautbm, and like short o in laurd, 

Jho has always the sound of broad a ; as in hmol, ermoU 

Jhf has the long sound of a ; as in pa^, deltty. 

B.~B has only one sound ; as in baker, number, ehub, 

B is silent when it follows m in the same syUable ; as in lomh, &c except 
in oectimi, rhomb, and succumb. It is also silent before I in the same sylla- 
ble ; as in dmibt, debtor, subtle, &c. 

C— ^ sounds like k before a, o, u,r, I, t, and at the end of syllables ; at 
in corf, cottage, curious, craft, tract, dothf victim, flaccid. It has the sound of 
« before e, i, and «; as in centre, dgar, mercy* C has the sound of «A when 
followed by a diphthong, and is preceded by the accent, either primafy or 
aecondaiy ^ as in social, pronumciation, &c ; and of ir in discern, sacr^e, sice, 
tmffice. It IS mute in arbusclt, czar, czarina, endict, victuals, muscle, 

Ch is commonly sounded like tsh; as in church, cMn; but in wordv do- 
rived from the ancient languages, it has the sound of Ie; as in ehymist, 
ekorus; and likewise in foreign names ; as in JSckish, Enoch, In words 
from Uie French, ch sounds like sh; as in chaise, chewditr; and also like 
»h when preceded by 2 orn ; as in rrdUh, bench, iMnf^ &c 

Ch in arch, before a vewel, sounds like 1;; as in arch-angd, except m 
mr^d, archery, archer, archenemy ;^ but before a consonant, it sounds like 
tsh; as in archbishop, Ch is olent in schedule, schism, yacht, drachm, 

D.»JD has one uniform sound ; as in death, bandage. It sounds like dj 
or j when followed b^ long u preceded by the accent ; as in educate, verdure, 
U also sounds like j in granJeur, soldier. 

The termination, ed, in aiUectives and participial adjectives, retains 
its distinct sound ; a% a wicked maxi, a leam'Cd man, bless-ed are the meek ; 
but in verbs the e is generally dropped ; as, passed, walked, flashed, aimed^ 
rcUed, &c which are pronounced, past, waUct,flasht, aknd, rold, 

£. — E has a long sound ; as in scheme, severe ; a short sound ; as in men, 
ientf and sometimes the sound of flat a; as. in sergeant i and of short t; 
ms in yes, pretty, England, and generally in the unaccented terminations, es, 
at, en, 

F.— F has one unvaried sound ; as in fancy, ntt^n ; except in of, whidi, 
fidien uncompounded, is pronounced ov, A Mrive's portion, a calve's head, 
mse improper. They should be, w^e^s portion, c(df*s head. 

G. — G has two sounds. It is hard before a,o, u, I, and r, and at the 
end of a word ; as in gay, go, gun, glory; bag, snug. It is soft before e, u 
and y; as in genius, finger, Egypt, Exceptions ; get, gewgaw, gimlet, and 
some others. 6 is mient before n; as in rnash, 

H.— Hhasan articulate sound; as in not, horse, Atiff. It is mlent after 
rg ns ia rhetorick, rhubarb, 

Lr-Ihas a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one; as iafin. Before 
r it is often sounded like tt short ; as in first, third; and in other words, 
like short e; as in birth, virtue. In some WMds it has the sound of kwg 
s; w'mvMchine profile. 
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J.— >f fiM the 90Qiid of «olt .:gt except in AaM»iaA, in whieli il k pr»- 
nounced like y. 

K. — JT hae the sound of e hardf vd is used before f, t, end jf, wheie e 
would be soft ; as kept, dart, murky. It is silent bdbre n ; es in knjfk, 
kneUf knocker. 

The custom of omttfing the k at the end of words where it is preceded 
by e, has introduced into ue language the unwarrantable novelty of ending 
a wond with en unusual letter, which produces irregularities in (ormativeaj 
for we are obliged to employ the k in frolickingj jpoUekid, trafficking, tr^f 
ficked, nwmcking, aitackmg, &c though we omit it in fralick, trqffiek, &c 

L.*~Z. has luways a sofl liquid sound ; as in Iwe, bUbto, It is oHen 
aUrnt ; as in half^ talk, almond, 

M. — M has always the same sound ; as in mwtmtO', nwmanetM ; except 
in eomptnlkr, which is pronounced cotitrotter, ^ 

N. — ^A*has two sounds; the one pure ; as in man, net, no&/e; the other 
a compound sound ; as in atikit, banquet, distinct, &c. pronounced tmgklf 
hangkteet, JV* final is silent when preceded by m ; as m hymn, autumn. 

O. — has a long sound; as in note^ over; and a short one ; as in not^ 
gtl. It has the sound of u short ; as m son, attorney, doth, does; and ge> 
nerally in tlie terminations, op, ot, or, on, om^ ol, od, kc 

P. — P has but one uniform sound ; as m pin, . sHpper / except in cwp- 
hoard, clapboard, where it has the sound of 6,, It is mute ia psalm, Ptokmu^ 
ienwi, empty, corps, raspberry, and receipt, 

Ph has the sound of / in philosophy, PhQin ; and of v in nephew, Stephen* 

Q. — Q is sounded like k, and is always followed by u pronounced like to; 
as in quadrant, qiuen, eonqiusL 

R.^-J2 has a rough sound ; as in Rome, riter, rage ; and a smoo^ one ; 
as in bard, card, regard. In the unaccented termination re, the r is sound- 
ed afW the e; as in fibre, centres 

S.— -£ has a flat sound Hke z; as in besom, nasal ; and, at the beginning 
of words, a shatp, hissing sound ; as in saint, sister^ sample, H has the 
sound of sh when precec^d by tbe accent ana another » or a liquid, and 
followed by a diphtnong or long u; as in expulsion, censure, S sounds like 
xh when preceded by the accent and a vowel, and followed by a diphthong 
or long II ; as in brasier, usual. It is mute in isle, corps, demesne, viseomt, 

T, — Tis sounded in take^ temper, T before u, when the accent precedei^ 
and generally before eou, sounds like tsh; as, nature, virtue, righteous, are 
proBOunced natshure, virUhue, richeus, Ti before & vowel, preceded by the 
accent, {me the sound of sh; as in salvation, negotiation ; except in sudi words 
as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an s goes before ; as, question ; and excepting 
also derivatives from words ending in Ci^,*^ as in mighty, mightier, 

Th,at the beginning, miMe, and end of words, is sharp; as in thidt^ 
panther, InreaUu Exceptions ; then, booth, worthy, &c. 

tr. — 17 has three soimds; a long; as in mtde, cubick; a short; as in dsftf 
custard; and an obtuse sound ; as in /ttU, bttshd. It is pronounced like 
short e in bury ; and like, short i in busy^ business, 

v.- -F has uniformly the sound of flat// as in vanity, tove, ^ 

W. — Wj when a consonant, has its sound, which^is neard in ieo, bewart 

W ts silent before r; as in wry, wrap, wrinkle ; and also in answer^ 
iword, && Before A it is pronounced as if written after the h; as in whg^ 
when, what ;-^wy, kwen, hwaU When heard as a vowel, it takes the 
sound of «; as in draw, crew, now, 

X, — X has a sharp sound, Uke ks, when it ends g syllable with the ao* 
cent on it ; as, exit, exercise ; or when it precedes an accented syUi^ble 
which begins with any oonsonent except &; as, excuse, extent; but when 
the following accented syllable begins with a vowel or h, it has, generally, 
a flat sound, like gx; as in exert, exhort, X has the sound of x at the be» 
finning of proper naines pf Qree^ orig^u^l ; as in%anthiUf J^cfiophon^ ^en;^ 
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T.-^y, wiien a consonunt, has Ha proper sound ; as in ymtik^ York, yes, 
neW'year. When y is employed as a vowel, it has exactly the sound that i 
tirmtid have in the same situation ; as in rhyniti, system, jMrfy, pyramid, 

Z. — Z has th0 sound of flat «; as in freeze, brazen, 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expresshig a word by 
its proper letters. 

The following rules are deemed important in practice, al- 
though they assist us^ spelling only a small portion of the 
words of our language. This useftil art is to be chiefly acquir- 
ed by studying the spelling-book and dictionary, and by strict 
attention in reading. 

Rule i. Monosyllables ending in /J I, or «, double the final 
or ending consonant ^^en it is preceded by a single vowel ; as, 
staff, mill, pass. Exceptions ; o/J i/, as, is, has, was, yes, his, 
tJiis, us, and thus. 

False Orthogi'aphy for thelemmer to correct. — Be thou like the gale that 
moves the gras, to those who ask thy aid. — The aged hero comes forth on 
his staf ; his gray hair glitters in the beam. — Shal mortal man be more just 
than God 7 Few know the value of health til they lose it, — Our manners 
should be neither gros, nor excessively refined. 
And that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
' The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 
I have more care to stay, than wil to go. 

Rule ii. Monosyllables ending m any consonant hutf, I, or 
8, never double the final consonant when it is preceded by a sin" 
gle vowel ; as, inan, hat. Exceptions ; addy ebb, butt, egg, oddy 
err, inn, bunn, purr, and buzz. 

False Orthography. — None ever went sadd from Fingal. — He rejoiced over 
kis sonn. — Clonar hes bleeding on tlie bedd of death* — Many a trapp is set 
to insnare the feet of youth. 

The weary sunn has made a golden sett, , 

And, by the bright track of his golden carr^ 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Rule hi. Words ending iii y, form the plural of nouns, the 
persons of verbs, participial nouns, past participles, compara- 
tives, and superlatives, by changing y into t, when ^e y is pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou can-iest, he 
canHes ; carrier, canned ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y that i may not be 
doubled ; as, carry, carrying. 

But when y is preceded by a vowd, in such instances as the 
above, it is not changed into i ; as, boy, boys ,• / cloy, he cloys ; 
except in the words lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed 
laid, paid, find said ; and their compounds, unpaid, unsaid, <J-c, 
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False Oftih0gT«9%w--<-Our faneys fihoidd be govomed by nufM^^Thoa 
wearyest tbyself in vain. — He denyed himself all siaful pleatfures. 

Win atraiing souls with modesty and love ; 

Cast none away. 
The truly good man is not dismaied by poverty. 

Ere freth morning streak the east, we must be risen to reform yonder 
allies green. 

Rule iv. When words ending in y, assume an additional 
syllable beginning with a consonant, the y, if it is preceded by 
a consonant, is commonly changed to t ; as, happy^ happily^ 
happiness. 

But when y is preceded by a vowel, im such instances, it is 
very rarely changed to * ; as, coy, coyless ; boy, boyish ; boy* 
hood ; joy, joijlesa Joyful. 

False Orthography. — His mind is uninfluenced by fancyful humour8.-^Tti6 
vessel was heavyly laden. — ^When we act against conscience, we become 
the destroiers of our own peace. 

Christiana, mayden of heroick mien I 

Star of the north ! of northern stars tlie qu6cn ! 

Rule v. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syl- 
l(^le, ending with a single consonant thai is preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant when they assume another syllable 
that begins with a vowel ; as, vnty witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abet^ 
an ahetter. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not on the last 
syllable, the consonant remains single ; as, to toil, toiUng ; to 
offer, an offeHng ; inaid, maiden. 

' False Orthogranhy, — ^The business of to-day, should not be defered till to- 
morrow. — That law is aunnled. — ^When we have outstriped our errours, 
we have won the race.-f-By dofering our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. — The Christian Lawgiver lias prohibitted many things wliich the 
heathen philosophers allowed. 

At summer eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glitterrinff hills below. — 
Tnus mourned the hapless man ; a thunderring sound 
Rolled round the shuaderring walls and shook the ground. 

Rule vi. Words ending in double /, in taking 'ness, less, ly, 
ox fid, after them, generally omit one / ; SLS,fulness, skiUess, fully, 
skilful. 

But words ending in any double letter but /, and taking ness, 
less, ly, or ful, after them, preserve the letter double ; as, /iartn- 
les^iess, carelessness^ carelessly, stijfly, successfid. 

False Orthography. — ^A dullness generally precedes a liever.— He is wed to 
dullness. 

The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
Contempt of wealth and willful po\erty. 
Restlesness of mind impairs our ]>cace. — The road to the bUsful reeions, \b 
as open to the peasant as to the kmg.-r-Thc arrows of calumny fall hana* 
lesly at the feet of virtue. ^ ^^ 

f ^ 
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RirtB VII. J^TesB, lt88y hf^ or fid, added to woxds ending In 
silent By does not cut it oif; aS| |3!a2i6ne9»y guilele9$y closetyy peace* 
/W ; except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, aiofia, 

Fdae Or(Ao^apAi(.^^eclalness is becoming. 
All these uri^h ccAsIesit praise his works behold* 
Stars ni# i : and final ruin fiercly drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation ! 

Nature made a pause, 
An aweftd pause ! prophetick of her end ! 

Rule viii. When words ending in silent t, assume the ter- 
mination, mefiUy the t should not be cut off; as,a6aiemenl, chaS" 
tisemenL The words judgment, alytHdgmenty acknowledgment^ 
are exceptions to this rule. 

Menty like other termmations, changes y into t when the y is 
preceded by a consonant ; aLB,€t€company, accompaniment; mer* 
ry, merriment, 

Fdse Or£&ogrd^Ai/*—-A judicious airangment of studies faciUlates improv- 
Dient-4>£a€ouragnieat is greatest when we least need it. 
To shun fulurments is not hard. 
To minds resolved, forwam'd, and well prepared. 

RuLR IX. Wlien words ending in silent e, assume the tenni- 
nation, able or ible, the e should generally be cut off; as, blar/*e, 
blamable; cure, curahh; sense, sensible. But if c or ^ soft 
comes before e in the original word, the e is preserved in words 
compounded with able ; as, peace, pecLceable ; change, change^ 
able. 

False Orography* — ^Knowledge is desireable. — Misconduct is inexcuso- 
fible. — Our natural defects are not chargable upon us. — ^^Ve are made to be 
servicable to others as well as to ourselves. 

Rule x. When Ing or ish is added to words ending in silent 
e, the e is almost always omitted ; as, place, placing ; lodge, 
lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish, 

JFtdse Orthography. — ^Labour and expenite arc lost upon a droneish spirit. 
An obligeing and humble disposition, is totally unconnected with a aervilti 
and cringoing humour. ^ 

Conscience anticipateing time, 
Already rues th* unacted crime. 

One self-approveing hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas. 

Rule xi. Compound words are generally spelled in the 
^ame manner as the simple words of which they iire compound- 
ed ; as, glasshouse, skylight, thereby, het'ec^er* Many words 
ending in double /, are exceptions to this rule ; as, already, weU 
fare, wilful, fidfil ; and also the words wherever, christmeut, lam* 
tHOS, i$^c. 

False Orthography. — The Jew's pasoverwas mslitiitc^rin A. M. 2513 — 
They salute one another by touching their forhcads. — ^Tlmt which is eome- 
tiiii«i expedientyis not allways so. 

3 
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Thm^ in the 8c»lo of reas'iiiiig life tis piste, 
There raust be, somewhere, such a rank as man. 
Till hymen brought his loy-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden^s rosy bower. 

The head reclined, the loosened hair. 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air : — 

See, he looks up ; a wofull smile 

Lightens his wo-wom cheek awhile. 

You may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS. 
What is language ? — How is language divided * -What im 
natural language ? — What are the elements of natu"* l\ngwag« 
in man?— Wherein consists the language of brutes ?►•- What i« 
artificial language ? — ^What is an idea ?— What are ^vords ? — 
What is Grammar? — What does Universal grammar exi^lain^^— 
Wherein does Particular grammar difier from univer*?al^^ — 
What is the standard of grammatical accuracy? — What is 
Philosophical gi-ammar ? — What is Practical gramme ? — What 
is a pnnciple of grammar ? — A definition ? — A rule ?— Wh%t 
is English grammar ? — l!rto bow many parts is grammar di. 
vided ? — What does Orthography teach ? 



ETYMOLOGir AND SYNTAX. 



IJSCTUBE U. 

OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

Etymology treats of tlie different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivation. 

Syntax treats of the agreement and govern- 
ment of words, and of their proper arrangement 
in a sentence. 

The word Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of 
words. 

Syn, a prefix from the Greek, signifies together. Syn-tax 
means placing togeth^ ; or, as applied in grammar, smtence" 
making. 

The rules of syntax, which direct to the proper choiqe of. 
words, and their judicious arrangement in a sentence, and 
thereby enable us to correct and avoid errours in speech, we 
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chiefly based >n principles unfolded and explained br Etymo- 
logy. Etymological knowledge, then, is a prerequisite to the 
study of Syntax ; but, in parsing, under the head of Etymology, 
you are required to apply the rules of Syntax. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, in a practical work of this sort, to treat these 
two psirts of grammar in connexion. 

Conducted on scientifick principles, Etymology would com- 
prehend the exposition of the origin and meaning of words, and, 
10 short, their whole history, including their application to thiiigs 
in accordance with the laws of nature and of thought, and the 
caprice of those who apply them ; but to follow up the current 
of langui^e to its various sources, and analyze the springs from 
which it flows, would involve a process altogether too arduous 
and extensive for an elementary work. It would lead to the 
study of all those luiguages from which ours isimmediately de- 
rived, and even compel us to trace many woAs through those 
languages to others more ancient, and so on, until the chain ol 
research would become, if not endless, at least, too extensive 
to be traced out by one man. I shall, therefore, confine myselt 
to the following, limited views of this part of grammar. 

1. Etymology treats of the classijicaiion of words. 

2. Etymology explains the accidents or properties peculiar to 
each class or sort of words, and their present modifications. 
By modiflcations, I mean the changes produced on Uieir end- 
**^s;Sy in consequence of their assuming different relations in re- 
si>ect to one another. These changes, such as fruit, fruits, 
fruit'* ; he, hw, him ; write, write*/, write/fe, writes, wro/e, writ- 
he?), writtn/'', writer ; a, an ; ample, ampli/, and the like, will be 
explained in their appropriate places. 

3. Etymology treats of the derivation of words ; that is, it 
teaches you hotr one word comes fromy or grmvs out o/* another. 
For example : from the word speak, come the words speakesf, 
gpeake/A, speaks, speaking, spoA:c, spoA-en, speaker, speaker's, 
4ipeakers. These, you perceive, are all one and the same 
word, and aU,except the last three, express the same kind of 
action. .. They differ from each other only in Uie termination. 
Tfiese changes in termination are produced on the word in or- 
der to make it correspond with the various persons who speak, 
the nwnber of persons, or the tiane of speaking ; as, / speak, 
ihou speakesf, the man speaketh or speaks, the men speak, 1 
spoke ; The speaker spedks another speaker's apeech. 

The third part of Etymology, which is intimately connected 
with the second, will be more amply expanded in Lecture XIV. 
and in the Philosophical notes ; but I shall not treat largely of 
that bruQch of derivation which PQ^si8t8 in tracing words t9 
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foreign langua^. This n the province of the lexicographer, 
ratlicr than of the philologist. It is not the business of htm 
who writes a practical, English grammar, to trace wcrds to the 
Saxon, nor to the Celtick, the Greek, tlie Dutch, the Mexican^ 
nor the Persinn ; nor is it his province to explain their meaning 
in Latin, French, or Hebrew, Italian, Mohegan, or Sanscrit; 
hitt it is his duty to explain their properties, their powers, their 
connexions, relations, dcpendances, and bearings, not at th« 
period in which the Danes made an irruption into the island of 
Great Britain, nor in the year in which Lamech paid his ad* 
dresses to Adah and Zillah, but at tke partiadar period in 
which he wntes. His words are already derived, formed, es- 
tablished, and furnished to his hand, and he is bound to take 
them and explain them as he finds them in his day^ without any 
regard to their ancient construction and application. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In arranging the parts of speech, 1 conceive it to be the le- 
gitimate object of the practical grammarian, to consult practt' 
col convenience. The true principle of classification seems to 
be, not a reference to essential differences in the primitive 
meaning of words, nor to their original combinations, but to the 
manner in which they are at present employed. In ihe early and 
rude state of society, mankind are quite limited in their know- 
ledge, and having but few ideas to communicate, a small num- 
ber of words answers their purpose in the transmission of 
thought. This leads them to express their ideas in short, de- 
tached sentences, requiring few or none of those conntctives^ 
or words of transition, which are after>vards hitroduced into 
language by refinement, and which contribute so largely to its 
perspicuity s'^d elegance. The argument appears to be con- 
clusive, then, that every language must necessarily have more 
parts of speech in its refined, than in its barbarous state. 

The part of speech to which any word belongs, is ascer- 
tained, not by the onginal signification of that word, but by 
its present wanner of meaning, or^ rather, the office which it 
performs in a sentence. 

The various ways in which a word is applied to the idea 
which it represents, are called its manner of meaning. Thus, 
The painter dips his paint brush in paintj to paint the carriage. 
Here, the word painty is first employed to descHbe the brush 
which the painter uses ; in this situation it is, therefore, an 
adjectiife ; secondly, to name the nnxture employed ; for which 
reason it. is a mun ; and, lastly, to e,rpress the action perform* 
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ed; it, therefore, becomes a terb : and yet, the meanteg of 
the word is the same in all these applications. This meaiSng, 
however, is applied in different ways ; and thus the same word 
becomes difierent parts of speecn. Richard took water from 
the water pot, to \oater the plants. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats, first, of the classification of words. 

The English Language is derived chiefly from the Saxon, 
Danish, Celtick, and Gothick ; but in the progressive stages of 
its refinement, it has been greatly enrichea by accessions from 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and German lan- 
guages. 

The number of words in our language, afl^ deducting pro- 
per names, and words formed by the inflections of our verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, may be estimated at about forty tho^ 
sand. 

There are ten sorts of words, called parts of 
speech, namely, the noun or substantive, verb, 

ARTICLE, ADJECTIVE, PARTICIPLE, ABVERB, PRE- 
POSITION, PRONOUN, CONJUNCTION, and INTER- 
JECTION. 

Thus you perceive, that all the words in the English lan- 
guage are included in these ten classes : and what you have to 
do in acquiring a knowledge of English Grammar, is merely 
to become acquainted with these ten parts of speech, and the 
rules of Syntax that apply to them. The JVotiw and Verb are 
the most Important and leading parts of speech; therefore they 
are first presented : all the rest (except the interjection) are 
either appendages or connectives of these two.^ As you pro- 
ceed, you will find that it will require more time, and cost you 
more labour, to get a knowledge of the noun and verb, than it 
will to become familiar with all the minor parts of speech. 

The principal use of words is, to nouns things, covivpm*e tliem 
with each other, and express their actions, 

JVou;i«, which are the names of entities or things, adjecODeSy 
which denote the comparisons and relations of thinss by describ- 
ing them, and expressing their qualities, and veros, which ex- 
press the actions and being of things, are the only classes of 
words necessarily recognised in a philosophical view of gram- 
mar. But in a treatise which consults, mainly, the pi^aetical 
advantages of the learner, it is believed, that no claasification 
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will be found more conventeat or accurate than th^ (pn^ott^ 
which divides words into ten sorts. To attempt to prove^ in 
this p]ace, tiiat nothing would be gained by adopting either a 
less or a greyer number of the parts of speech, would be antV' 
cipating the subject. I shall, therefore, give my reasons for 
adopting this arrangement in preference to any other, as the 
different sorts of words are respectively presented to you, foi 
then you will be better prepared to appreciate my arguments* 

OF NOUNS. 

A KouK is the ilame of any person, place, or 
thing ; as, inan^ Charleston^ knowledge. 

Nouns are often improperly called substantives, A substan- 
tive is the name of a substance only ; but a noim is the name 
either of a substance or a (quality, 

JVoun, derived from the Latin word nomen, signifies name. 
The name of any thing* that exists, whether animate or inani- 
mate, or which we can see, hear, feel, taste, smell, or think of, 
is a noun. Anhnaly bird, creature, paper, p&a, apple, field, house^ 

♦ The word tidng, from the Saxon verb thing ion, to think, is almost un- 
limited in its meaning. It may be applied to every animal and creature in 
the universe. By the term creatiure, I mean that which has been createcl ; 
as, a dog, water, dirt. This word is also frequently applied to actions ; as- 
" To get drunk is a beastly thing.'''' In this phrase, it signifies neither animal 
nor creature ; but it denotes merely an action ; therefore this action is the 
thing. 
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NOTES ON PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR. 

Perhaps no subject has, in tliis age, elicited more patient research, and 
eritical investigation of orij^^nai, oonstituent principeB, formations, and 
cmnbinations, than the English language. The legitimate province of phil* 
elpgy, however, as I humbly conceive, has, in some instances, been made 
to yield to that of philosophy, so far as to divert the attention from the ccm- 
binations of oxtt language wiiich refinement has introduced, to radical ele- 
ments and associations which no way concern the progress of literature, or 
the essential use for which tankage was intended. Were this retrogressive 
mode of investigating and applying principles, to obtain, among philologists, 
the ascendency over that wmcli accommodates the use of language to pro 
grcssive refinement, it is easy to conceive the state of barbarism to which 
society would, in a short Ume, be reduced. Moreover, if what some call 
the plulosophy of language, were to supersede, altogether, tlic province of 

f>hiIology as it applies to uie present, progressri'e and refined state of Eng- 
isli literature, tne great object contemplated by the learned, in all age% 
namely, th^ approximation pf language, in common with every thing else, 
to that point of pt^rfection at whidi il is the object of correct philology to 
arrive, would be trustratetl. * 

The dubious and wildering track struck out by those innovators fkud 
visionaries who absurdly endeavour to teach modem £n^ish, by rejecting 
the authority and sanction of custom, and by conducting the learner bocl^ 



moAitigy mrlmj ^»aimg9^ danger., are all^ nouns. In order that 
3rou may easily distinguish this part of speech from others, I will 
give you a sign, whidi will be useful to you when you cannot 
tell it by the sense. Any word that will make sense with the be- 
fore it, is a noun. Try the following words by this wgn, and 
see if they are nouns : tree, mountain, soul, mind, conscience, 
understanding. The tree, the mountain, the soul, and so on. 
you perceive, that ihey wiU make sense with the prefixed; 
therefore you know they are womiw. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, for some nouns will not make sense %vith 
ihe prefixed. These you will be able to distinguish, if you ex- 
ercise your mind, by their making sense of themselves ; as, goodr 
nesSf sobriety, hope, immortcUity. 

Nouns are used to denote the nonentity or absence of a thing, 
as well as its reality ; as, nothing, naught, vacctncy, non-exist-' 
tnce, invisibility. 

Nouns are somethnes used as verbs, and verbs, as nouns, ac- 
cording to their manner of meaning ; and nouns arc sometimes 
used as adjectives, and adjectives, as nouns. This matter will 
be explained in the concluding part of this lecture, where you 
will be better prepared to comprehend it. 

Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper 
A Common noun is the name of a sort or species 
of things ; as, marij tree^ rwer^ 

to the orimnal combinations, and the detached, disjointed, and barharons 
constructions of our progenitors, both prudence and reason, as well as a due 
regard for correct philology, impel me to shun. Those modest writers who, 
by bringing to their aid a little sophistry, much duplicity, and a wholesale 
tniffickinlhc sweUing phrases, **^ philosophy, rfeason, and common sense," 
attempt to overthrow the wisdom of former ages, and show that the result 
of all the labours of those distinguished philologists who had previously 
occupied the field" of grammatical science, is nothing but errour and folly, 
will doubtless meet the' neglect and contempt justly merited by such con- 
summate vanity and unblushing pedantry. Fortunately for those who em- 
ploy our language as their vehicle of mental conference, custom will not 
yield to the speculative theories of the visionary. If it would, improvement 
m English literature would soon be at an end, and we should be tamely 
conducted back to the Vandalick age. , ,* ., 

As the use of what is commonly called the philosophy of language, is evi- 
dently misapplied by those who make it the test ot^rammOicttl certamty, 
it may not be amiss to olfer a few considerations with a view to expose 
the fallacy of so vamie a criterion. 

All reasoning and invcstigatio» which depend on the philosophy ot Inn- 
miage for an ultimate result, must be conducted a ^sleriori. Its office, 
aecordina to the ordinary mode of treating the subject, is to trace Ian- 
euace to its origin, not for the purpose ordetermining and fixing gram- 
niatical associations and depencfenccjr, such as the agreement, govern 
mont, and mutual relations of words, but in order to analyze combniations 
with a view to develop the first prmciplcfl cf the language, and arnvcat tuo 
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A Proper notm is (lie name of an mcUvicfaial ;%usy 
Charles^ Ithaca^ Ganges. 

A noun signifying many? is called a colkcHve 
noun J or notm oj multitude i as, the people^ the 
army* 

The distinction between a common and a proper noun, is very 
obvious For example : ho}f is a common noim, because it is 
a name ap|)lied to aU boys ; but Charles is a proper noun, be- 
cause it is the name of an individual hoy. Although many boj0 
may have the same name, yet you know it is not a common 
noun, for the name Charles is not given to all boys. Mississippi 
is a.proper noun, because it is the name of an individual river ; 
but fiver is a common noun, because it is ike name of a species 
of thuigs, and the name river is common to aU rivers. 

Nouns which denote the genus, species, or variety of beings 
or things, are always common ; as, tree, the genus ; oak, ashf 
chestnut, poplar, different species ; imd red oak, white oak, black 
oak, varieties. The word earth, when it signifies a kind or 
quantity of dirt, is a common noun ; but when it denotes the 
planet we inhabit, it is a proper noun. The words person, place, 
river, mountain, lake, &c. are common nouns, because they are 
the names of whole ^ccies, or classes of things containing many 
sorts; but the names of persons, places^ rivers, mountains, 

primitive meaning of words. Now, it ifl presumed, that no one who lias 
paid critical attention to the subject will contend, that the original import 
of single words, has any relation to the syntactical dependances and con 
nexions of words in general ; — to gain a knowledge of which, is the leadm^ 
object of the student in granunar. And, furthermore, I challenge those 
who have indulged in such useless vagaries, to show by what process, with 
f iheir own systems, they can communicate a practical knowleclge of gram- 
mar. 1 venture to predict, that, if they make the attempt, tluey viifl find 
their systems more splendid in theory, than useful in practice. 

Agam, it cannot rationally be contended, that the radical meaning has 
any efficiency in controlling the signification which, by the power of asso- 
ciation, custom has assigned to many words ; — ^a signincation essenHaUy dif- 
fereiU from the original import Were this the case, and were the language 
now to be tauirht and unoerstood in compliance with the original import ot 
words, Stwoulcl have to undergo a thoroi;tth change ; to be an^yzcd, divided, 
and subdivided, almost adinfinUmn, Inched, there is the same propriety m 
asserting, that the Gothick, Danish, and Anglo-Saxon elements in our lan- 
guage, ought to be pronounced separately, to enable as to understand our 
vernacular tongue, that there is in contending, that their primitive meaning 
has an ascendency over the influence of the princii^c of association in 
changing, and the power of custom in dctemMnlng, the import of words. 
Many ol our words are derived from the Greek, I&man, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German languages ; and the only use we can make of their ori- 
ginals, is to render them subservient to the force of custom in cases in which 
goierol uaagc has not varied irom the primitive salification. Moreover, Id 
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likeSy &c« are proper neitnsy because ^ey desiGit hdkidHaa ; 
afi, Augustus, Baltimore, Alps, Huron. 

Physician^ lawyer^ $nerchanty and shoewuiker^ are comifioii 
nouns, because these nsones are common to classes of men. 
iwod and Lord^ when applied to Jehovah or Jesus Christ, are 
proper ; but when employed to denote heathen or false goeb, or 
temporal hrds^ they are common. 

The- Notes ami remarks throughout the work, though of mi- 
nor importance, demand your attentive and careful perusal* 

NOTES. 

1. When /M-opfrnouns have an article annexed to tliem, tlioy are used 
after the manner of common nouns j as, *• bolivar is styled the Washington 
of* South America." 

2. Comnum nouns are sometimes used to signify indmdtiaUy when articles 
or proOouns are prefixed to Uiem ; air, ** The boy is studious ; TM girl is 
discreet." In sucn instances, they are nearly equivalent to proper noiins. 

. 3. Cofiifnen nouns are sometimes subdividoci into the following classes : 
^otms o/MtdUtude; as^ The people, the parliament: Verbal or pmrticij»ai 
hwtis; as, The begmnrng, rcadinj, wriiing; and Abstract nontis, or the 
names of qualities abstracted from their subitancea ; as, knowledge, virtue, 
goodness. Lest the student be led to blend the idea of alistract nouns with 
that of adjectives, both of which denote qualities, a further ilhistration ap- 
pears to be necessary, in order to mark the distinction between these two 
parts of speech. An abstract noun denotes a quality considered apart (that 
IS, abstracted) from the substance or being to which it belongs ; but an ad- 
jective denotes a quality joined (adjected) to the substance or bc^g to which 
It Ivtlon^s. Thus, \ofiUmes8 and white both denote the same quality ; but 
we tfi|M^k of wliitencss as a distinct object of thought, while we use the word 

the advocates of a mere philosophical investigation of the language, extend 
their system as far as a radical analysis will warrant them, and, with Home 
Tooke, not only consider adverbs, repositions, conkmctions, and mterjec- 
tJons, as aI>breviations of nouns and verbs, but, on their own responsibihty, 
apply thenu in teaching tito language, in compliance with their radical imporif 
and what would such a course avail tliem. against the power of custom, and 
Uie influence of association. and refinement ? Let them show me one gram- 
marian, produced by such a course of instruction, and they wiH exhibit a 
"philosophical" miracle. They might as well undertake to teach -archi- 
tecture, by having recourse to its origin, as represented by booths and tents. 
In addition to this, when w:e consider the ffreat number of ol:^Iete words, 
from which many now in use are derived, the original meaning of which 
cannot be ascertained, and, also, tlie multitude wliose signification has been 
changed by tlie principle of association, it is preposterous to think, that a 
mere philosophK-al mode of investigating and tcacliing the language, is the 
one by whicn its ^igni^cancy can be enforced, its correctness determined, 
ite use comprehended, and its improvement extended. Before what com- 
monly passes for a philosophical manner of developing the language can 
successfully, be made the medium through which it can be eom|MPMiended in 
all its present combinations, relations, and dependances, it must imder|»t 
a thorough retrogressive change, in ail those comlHnirttODBy relations, and 
dependances, even to the last letter of the alphabet. And before we can 
consent to this radical modification and retro^^de ratio of the English 
language, we must agree to revive the customs, the habits, and the predse 
language d* our progenitors, the Goths aad Yandali. Were all th« advo- 
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wfdtM always in referenoe to the notm to whick it beioiigs ; tts, «Mhr |Nif«r« 
tohite house. »' . . • 

4. Some authors hare proceeded to still more miaute divisions and sub 
divimoRS of nouns; such, for example, as the following, which appear to ba 
more eomplez than usenri t JVkkiral noanSy or names of things formed by 
nature ; as^ man, beast, w Ater. air : S. ^t^dtd noun», or names of things 
formed by art ; as^book^ vcssei, house : 3. Personal nounf, or those which 
stftnd for human beings ; as, man, woman, Edwin : 4. ^eiUer rumnsy 6i 
those which denote things inanimate ; as, book, field, mountain, Cincinnati. 
The following, however, n qmte a rational division: J^faUrud naunf are 
the names of things formed of matter ; a% stone, hook : IsmnaUrUd nmmM 
are the names of Uiings having no substance ; as, hope, immortality. 

To nouns belong gender, person, number^ and 
case. 

GENDER. 

Gendbr is the distinction of sex. Nouns have 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine, ^ind 
the neuter. 

The masculine gender denotes males ; as, a maUf 

llxe feminine gender denotes females ; as, a tva^ 
many ^girl. 

The neuter gender denotes things without sex ; 
as, a haU a stick,,^^ 

J^euier mcsans neither : therefore neuter gender signifies nei- 
ther gender ; that is, neither masculine nor feminine. Hence, 

eates for the introduction of such philosophical grammars into common 
schools, at onee to enter on their pilgrimage, and recede into the native 
obscurity and barbairity of the ancient Britons, Picts, and Vandals, it is be- 
aeved, that the cause <jf learning and refinement would not suffer greatly 
by their loss, and that the good sense of the present age, would not allow 
many of our best teachers to be of the party. 

The last consideration which I shall give a philosophical manner of invw. 
tigating and enforcing the English language, is, that by this mode of analy- 
zing and reducing it to practice^ U connol, in tfUa aee, he comprehended as \he 
medium of thought Were this method to prevail, our present literal Ian* 
guage would become a dead letter. Of what avail is language, if it can not 
Be understood ? And how can it be accommodated to the understanding^ 
unless it receive the sanction of eommon consent ? Even if we admit that 
such a manner of unfolding the princinlea of our language, is moiemtiona) 
and correct than the ordinary, practical method, I think it is cle4r that such 
a mode of investigation ancf developement, does not meet the necessitiea 
and convenience of ordinary learners in sdiool. To be consistent, that sys- 
tem wliich instructs by tracing a few of our words to their origin, must im« 
fold the whole in the same manner, But the student in common schools 
and acadsmies, cannot afiiird time to eteni the tide of language up to ita 
source, and there dive to the bottom of the fountain for knowlwlge. Such 
labour ougU not to bo rf^f^qired of hii% His object is tQ b^^^mO| nq( « 
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neuter gender meana no gender. SlricUy speaking, Ihen, u 
there are but two sexes, nouns have but (mo genders ; hut for 
the Bake of practical convenience, we apply to tbem tlu-ee gen- 
ders, by catling that a ^nder which is w gender. The Engli^ 
and the pure Persian, appear to be the only languages which 
cAiserve, in the distinction of sex, the natural division of nouns. 
—The genders of nouns are so easily known, that a farther ex- 
planation of them is unnecessary, except what is given in thtt 
following 

NOTES. 

1. The same noon ia sametnnaa nusculina and feminine, and aDinetimos 

Dusculine or reminino. Tlia aoaa paraOt a at the muculine ondfetninins 

— -■-- ""- lartnt, lasiKiatt, ntighboiiT, itniant, frini, ekUd, bird, 

of the masculine or feniiniae render. 

Ily neuter, are, when used iGuratirelf, or ptrioat- 
mascuUne or feminine geiufer. Those nouns are 
uline, which are conapicuous for the atlributeB U 
iting, ond which arc by nature strong u.id effica- 
Uath, alitf, mbittr, ^. Thuae, again, ais gencralty 
pieuoua lor the attnbuto? of containing or bringing 
beaulirul, mild, or amiable ; as, the earth, moon, 
•lOiirg, n^uTt, aldp, aaul, fcrtunt, lirlue, hope, ipring, 
or designating the aei of a per?oniGed object, trhinh 
ally adhered to in the English language; btit, in 
applies tlie sei acooidiiig to liis fancy. 
T^ mwcidine and feminine gendera are diatinguished in three ways : 
I. Bydiff'ermtvtnbi tea, 
MMadmt. Foidaiiu. JlfMcuKite. Fanbunt, 

B»cheb>T maid Boy ^rl 

Boor H>w Brother mater 

I, hut a practical graramBiian. If I comprehend 
^ . . . ., .. . any) of our modem phHosophical wrilera on this 
subject, It is Co make grammarians by inculcating a few genera! principles, 
ariamg out of tho geniuB of the langaage, and the nature of Ihiiigs, which 
the leamer, by the eiercise of hie r(asonm^poio(rj,inuBt reduce to practioe. 
His own JMd^cnt, indtpcnde»l qf gnmiauB- ridet, is to be hia guide in speak 
ing and writing correctly. Hence, many of (hem exclude ftoni iheir sys- 
tems, all eterciaes in what ii called false Synlax. But these profound plii- 
lological dictators appear to have everloolied the important conaideralion, 
that the great maaa of mankind, and eapeciallyof bo^sand girla in common 



schools, can neeer become phUosoplurt ; and, consequently, c 

prehend and rednce to practice Iheir metaphysical and obscure ^tomi 

grammar. I wi*h to aee children treated as rtasaning hoings. But thera 



prehend and rednce to practice their metaphysica 

grammar. ! with to aee children treated as rtasn... .^ 

should be a medium in all IliingJ. U is, therefore, absurd to instruct chil- 

innd pliitoBophcrs and logicians. 

id enforce the necesMty, of exercising tha 



dren as if they were already prolonnd pliitoBopherB and logicians. 



resting and undeniable fact, thai Mr. Murray's labm^ in this department, 
have effected a complete revolution in the English language, in point of ver- 
bal aceoracy. Whodoea not kno^, that the best writers of Ihisday, are not 



guilty trf" one grammatical inaccuracy, where those authors who wrote before 
Mr. Huirav ftjun^Iied, are giully office ? And wha^t has produced this in»- 
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Buck 


doe 


Lord 


hwly 


BnU 


cow 


Man 


woman 


Cock 


hen 


Master 


mistress 


Do^ 


hitch 


Milter 


spawner 


Prake 


duck 


Nephew . 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram 


ewe 


Father 


mothei 


Singer 


songstress or 


Friar 


nun 




■ singer 


Gander 


goos^ 


Sloven 


slut 


Hart 


roe 


Son 


daughter 
hina 


Horse 


mare 


Stag 


Husband 


wife 


Uncle 


aunt 


King 


queen 


Wizard 


' witch 


Lad 


lass. 


Sir 


madam. 




2. By a difference in termination ; 


as, 


Abbot 


abbess 


Elector 


electress 


Actor 


acti-ess 


Embassador 


embassadress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Emperour 
Encnantcr 


emperess 
enchantress 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Executor 


executrix 


Arbiter 


arbi tress 


Fornicator 


fornicatress 


Auditor 


auditress 


God 


goddess 


Author 


authoresa 


Governour 


ffoverness 


Baron 


baroness 


Heir 


heiress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Hero 


heroine 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Host 


hostess 


Canon 


canoness 


Hunter 


huntress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Inheritor 


inheritress or 


Chanter 


chantress 




inheritrix 


Conductor 


conductress 


Instructer 


instructress 


Count 


countess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Czar 


czarina 


Lion 


lioness 


Beacon 


deaconess 


Marquis 


marcliioness 


Detracter 


detractress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Director 


directress 


Patron 


patroness 


Duke 


dutchcss. 


Peer 


peeress. 



portant change for the better? Ask the hundreds of thousands who have 
studied ** Mr, Munay's exercises in False Syntax." I^ then, this view 
of the subject is correct^ it follows, tliat the greater portion of our {>hiIoso- 
phical grammars, are fai" more worthy the attention of literary connoisseurs, 
tlian ofthe great mass of learners. 

Knowing tliat a strong predilection for what are termed philosophical 
grammars, exists in the minds of some teachers of tliis science, I have 
thought proper, for the gratification of such, to intersperse through the pages 
of this work, under tlie head of" Philosophical Notes," asystem of gram- 
matical principles as deduced from what appears tome to be the.most rational 
and consistent investigations of this sort They who prefer tliis theory to 
that exhibited in the body of the work, are, of course, at liberty to adopt it. 

ilngeneralt iheu prelend-edt philosophical theones o/gramindr will be found 
to accord wiih the practical and sHU^ more philosphical ihe&ry embraced in tlte 
body of this work. Wherever such agreanmU exists, the system contained in 
these Notes will be deficient, tmd this deficiency may be supiplied by advpiing 
the principles contained in the oihet parts ofthe work. 

OF »THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSlFfCATON O^ WORDS.' 
According to the method in which these philosophical investigations of lan- 
guage have generally been comlucted, aUourwoixls should be reduced to two 



Poet 

Prieflt 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Proprietor 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Suiter 



poetess 

priestess 

princfisfl 

prioress 

prophetess 

proprietress 

protectress 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress 

suitress 






—PERSON. 

' Mtan 

Tiger 

Testator 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Tyrant 

Victor 

Viscount 

Votary 

Widower 



3? 



sultaness or 
sultana 
tigress 
testatrix 
traitress 
tutoress 
tyranness 
victress 
viseountesf 
votaress 
widow 



3. By prefixing another toord ; ' as, 

A cock*spaxTOw A hen-sparrow 

A maid-servant 



A man-servant 
A he-£oat 
A ho-bear 
A malo-child 
Male-descendanta 



A she-goat 
A she-bear 
A female-child 
Femalo-Klcsccndaots 



PERSON. 

Person is apioperty of the noun and pronoun 
which varies the verb. 

The first person denotes the speaker, m 

The second person denotes the person or thing 
spoken to ; as, " Listen, O earth r 

The third person denotes the person or thing 
spoken of; as, " The earth thirsts." 

Nouns have but two persons, the second and third. When 
a man speaks, the pronoun I or we is always used ; therefore 
nouns can never be in the first person. In examples like the 

classes ; for it can be easily fhown, that from the noun and verb, all the 
other parts of speech have sprung. Nay, more. They may even be re- 
duced to one. Verbs do not, in reality, express actions ; but they are in- 
trinsically the mere names of actions. The idea of action orbeing commu- 
nicated by them, as well as the meaning of words in general, is merely iw/e- 
rentiaL The principle of reasoning assumed by the celebrated Home 
Tooke, if carried to its full extent, would result, it is believed, in proving 
that wo have but one part of speech. 

Jidnmuis or adjectives were originall}' nouns. Sweet, red, white, are the 
names of qualities, as well as sweetness, redness, wfiiteness. The former 
dilTer from the latter only m their niamier of signification. To denote 
that the name of some quality or substance is to be used in connexion with 
some other name, or, that this quality is to be atlrilmted to some other name, 
we sometimes affix to it the termination en, ed, or y; which signifies give, 
add, or joiiu When wo employ the words wooden, woolIen,wealtht/, grassy, 
the terminations en and y, by their own intrinsick meaning, give notice that 
we intend to give, add, or jaw, th? names of some other su^tanccs in which 
are found the properties or qualities of wood, wool, wedtlt, Crgi'ass, 

Pronouns are a class of nouns, used instead of others to prevent their dis- 
agrr«ablc repetition. Participles arc certain forms of the v&rb. Articles 

4 
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folio wmg, some philologi8UV|H|r the noun to be iu the^«l 
person: — " This may certifyt^toSTl, Jonas I'aylory do hereby 
give and grant/' &c But it is eyideat, that the speaker oi 
writer, in introducing his own name, speaks of himself ; con- 
sequently the noun is of the third person. 

If you wish to understand the persons of nouns, a little sober 
thought is requisite ; and^ by exercising it, all dilTicuities will 
be removed. If I say, my «o», have you seen the young roant 
you perceive that the noun son is of the second person, because 
1 address myself h hm ; that is, be is spoken to ; but the noun 
mail is of the third person, because he is spoken of. Again, 
if I say, young wa/*, have you seen my son T i.Mirt is of the 
second person, and son k of the third* 

*' Hast thou left thy blue course in the heavens, golden- 
haired sun of the sky 1" 

*^ Father^ may the Great Spirit so brighten the chain ol 
friendship between us, that a child may find it, when the sun is 
asleep in his wig-wam behind the western waters." 
'^ Lo, earth receives him from the bending ifkies ! 
Sink down, ye ^nounpuns^ and, ye veUleySj rise !" 
** Eternal Hopey thy^ttering wings explore 
Earth's loneUest bounds,and ocean's i^ildest shore." 

In these examples, the nouns, sun, father, mountains, vat« 
leys, and hope, are of the second person, and, as you will -here* 
after learn, in the nominative case independent. Course, hea- 
vens, sky, Spirit, chain, friendship, child, sun, wig-wam, 
waters, earth, skies, Mrings, earth, bounds, ocean, and shoroi 
are all of Uie third person. 

interjections, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are contractions or 
abbreviations of nouni^ and verbs, ./f/i (a, me^ or one) comes from ananadf 
to add, to heap. The and tfud^ftom the Anglo-Saxon verb thean, to get, as- 
suofie. Lo is tne imperative of look ; fie, offian, to hate ; and welcome means, 
it is well that you are coine, Ih oooies from the Gothick noun inna, the in* 
teriour of the body; and about, from boda, the first outward boundary. 
Through or tfwrough is the Teutonick noun tlmnihj meaning passage, gate, 
door. From ia the Anglo-Saxon uounyVowi, beginning, source, author. Ho 
came from {besirutingj Batavia. Jlf (tormerly written M give, gin) is the 
imperative of tjic Anglo-Saxon verb giftm, to give. I wiJJ remain if {give or 
grant that fact) ho v/ul {renutin,) But comes from the Saxon verb beonrutan 
to be-out I mformed no one hut {he-oiUf leave-out) my brother. 

This bricsf view of the subject, is sufficient to elucidate the manner iu 
which, according to Home Twike's principles, the ten paiKs of speech are 
reduced to one. But I am, by no means, disposed to concede, that this is the 
true principle of classification ; nor that it ia anjr more philosophical of nh 
tioruu than one which allows a more practical division and arrangement of 
words. What has been 'generally received as '* philosophical grammar,** 
appears to pon^esH no stronger claims to that imposing appellation than ouf 
oommun, practical grammars. Query, Is aot Mr. Murray's oct«vo grvil 
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NUMBER. 

NfirMBSB IS ttie distinction of objects, as one or 
more. Nouns are of two numbers, the singular 
and the pluraL 

The singular number implies but one i as, a 

The plural number implies more thim one ; as, 
books. 



NOTES. 

1. Some BOttits are medonfy^m the Rngakr form; as, hemp, flue, barley, 
wheat, pileh, gold, sloth^ pride, hoaesty, meekness, eompassion, &c ; otfaera 
only in the plural fonn ; as, bellowfi, sciisor^ ashes, lienes, snu&rs, tongs, 
thanks, wages, embers, idc»i, pains, vespers^ &c. 

% Some words are the same in both nmnbera; as, deer, aheepy swine; 
and, also, Imitus^ apparatus, series, species, 

3. The plural number of nouns is generally formed by adding 5 to the sin- 
gular ; as, dove, doves ; face, &ce8 ; "but sometimes we add ea m the plucal ; 
as, box, boxes ; church, diurchee ; lash, lashes ; cargo, cargoes. 

4. Nouns ending in/OT/e, are rendered plural by a* chansp of that termi- 
nation into ve$; as, hali^ haWeS;; wife, irives; except ^nk^ reliof^ leprool^ 
and several others, which form their plurals by the addition of «. Those end- 
ing in jf, have the re^lar plural t as^ lufi^ rum ; except aiaS^ staves. 

5. Nouns ending m y in the siiigiuar, with no other vowd^ in the sa.me 
syllable, change it into tea in the plural ; as, beauty, beauties: fly, flies. 
But the y is not changed, where there is another vowel in the syllaMe ; as, 
key, keys ; delay, delays ; att<Hiiey, attorneys j valley, valleys ; dilmney, 
chBuneys. 

fl. MoUiemaHekSf metaphysidcs, ptHtieks, optichs, etJiicktf pnamudkltBf Ay- 
draulickSf ^. are construed dther as singutar or plural nouns. 

7. The word news is always singular. The nouns immiaf dms, and 
mmmidSf though plural in form,'may be eiUier singular or plural in significa* 

iiiii I -i I I 1 - "* 

mar more wortlqrthe dignified title of a "Philosophical Grammar,*' than 
Home Tooke»8 " Diversions of Puriey," or William S. Garden's treatises on 
language ? What constitutes a pmosophkal treatise, on this, or on any 
other subject ? Wherein is there a display of philosophy in a speculative, 
etymological performance, wliich attempts to develop and explain the 
elements and primitive meaning of words by tracing them to their origin, 
jKperiour to the philosophy employed jn the development and illustration of 
the principles by whicn we are governed in applying those words to theu 
legitimate purpose, namely, tliat of fbrming a correct and convenient me» 
dium by means of which we can communicate our thoughts ? Does philosQ* 
jAy consist in ransacking the mouldy records of anticjuity, in order to guen 
at the ancient construction and signification of single woids ? or have suU) 
investigations, in reality, any thing to do with grwivmar 7 

Admitting that all the words <? our language include, in th^ wiginal 
ngnification, the unport of nouns or names, and yet, it does not follow, that 
they funo possess no other powers, and, in their combinations and oonnejc* 
ions in sentences, are employed for no other purpose, than harelu to nanu 
Meets. The fact of the case is, that words are varioudy combined and ap- 
pUed, to answer the distinoi and diversified purpoaea of mnms objeota •• 
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tiott. Antipoiles, crcdcnda, literati, and minutiae, are always pknraL Bmu^ 
is now used aa the singular of Banditti. 

8. The folio wiug nouns fi>rm th^ir plurals not aecordiog to aoy gemiral 
rule ; thus, man, men ; woman, women ; child, children ; ox, oxen j tooth 
teeth; goose, 'g^esef ibot, leet; mottae, mice; louae, lico; brother, bro- 
thers or brethi-en ; cow, cows or Icino ; penny, pence, or pennies when the 
coin is meant; die, dice/or piay, dies ^br eoimng ; pea and 6sh, pease and 
fi&h when the spceids is meant,^ but peas vidfishu when w« refer to the 
number ; as, six peas, ten^Ac*. 

8. The following compounds form their plurals thira: handfiiV handfuls ; 
cupful, cupfidfl ; spoonful, spoonfuls : — broliier-in-la^, hrothem-tni^iiw ; 
court-martial, courts-martial. 

The following words form their plurals according to the rules of -tlie isa- 
guages from wliich they are adopted. 



Singular, 

Anttthesia 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 
Automaton 
Axis 
Basic 

Beau 
€alx 

Cherub 

Crisis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Diaeresis 

Desideratum 

Uniuvium 

FJIipsis 

Bmphasis 

Encomium 

Erratum 



Sa|»p€ 
appc- 



Plural, 

antitheses 

apices 
»p€ndixcs or 
•ndicoi 

arcana 

automata 

axes 

bases 
C beaux or 
I beans 
( calces Of 
I calxes 

S cherubim or 
cherubs 

crises 

criteria 

data 

diaereses 

desiderata 

effluvia 

ellipses' 

emphases 
( encomia 
) encomiums 

errata 



Smgidar^ 

Genius 
Genus 
Hypothesis 
Ignis fatnqs 

Index 

Lamina 
Magus 

Memorandum 

MetanMrp^osis 

Parenthesis 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Stamen 

Seraph 

Sttmultis 
Stratum 
Thesis 
Vertex 

Vortex 



Pturtd. 

genii'" 

ffenera 

hypotheses 

ignes tatm 
< indices or 
\ indexes! 

laminae 

magi 

S memoranda or 
memomndums 
metamorphosee 
parentheses 
phenomena 

i radii or 
radiuses 
stamina 
(semphimV 
( seraphs 
stimuli 
strata 
theses 
rertices 

! vortices or 
vortexes 



♦ Genii, imaginary spirits : genhiscs, persons of great mental abilities. 

t Indexes, when pointers or tables of contents are meant: indicei^ when 
referring to algebraick quantities* 

serting truths, pobiting oiU and limiting objects, aUrihiting qualities to objects, 
eotuieeting objects, and so on ; and on thiafact is founded the tnu phUosophi- 
cat principle ofth^ classification of words. Hence, an arrangement of worflf 
into classes according to this principle, followed by a development and )IIms» 
tratirm of the principles and rules that- regulate us in tlie proper use unfll^iv 
plication of words in oral and written discourse, appears to approxim(|te as 
near to a true definition of philosophical grammar^ as any I fMn capable of 
giving. 

J^ounSf or the names of tlie objects of our perceptions, doubtless conati* 
tutcd the original class of words ; (if I may be allowed to assmnc sim|| % 
hypothesis m an original class of wokIs ;) but the ever-active prinpiple 
Hs«)cjation, soon tmnsfonned ^q^n» ipto ycrbs, 1»^ making Iheip, mrlm 
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CASE. 

Case, when applied to nouns and pronouns, 
means the different state, situation, ^r position 
they have in relation to other words. Nouns have 
three cases, the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. 

I deem the essential qualities ofcasey in English, to consist, 
not in the changes or inflections produced on nouns and pro- 
nouns, but in the various offices which they perfoim in a sen- 
tence, by assuming different positions in regsutl to other words. 
In accordance with this definition, these cases can be easily ex- 
plained on reasoning principles, founded in the nature of things. 
Now, five grains of common sense will enable any one to 
comprehend what is meant by case. Its real character is ex- 
tremely simple ; but in the difierent grammars it assumes as 
many meanings as Proteus had shapes. The most that has been 
written on it, however, is mere veihiage. What, then, is meant 
by case ? In speaking of a horse, for instance, we say he is in a 
good cascj when he is fat, and in a had case, when he is lean, and 
needs more oats ; and in this sense we apply the term case to 
denote the slate or condition of the horse. So, when we place a 
noun before a verb as actor or subject, we say it is in the nomt. 
native cas^; but when it follows a transitive verb or prepositior. 
we say it has another case ; that is, it a^umes a new position or 
aihuUion in the sentence : and this we call the objective case.. 
Thus, the boy gathers fruit Here the boy is represented as 
acting. He is, therefore, in the nominative case* But when I 
say, Jane struck the boy^ I do not represent the boy as the actor^ 
but as the object of the action. He is, therefore, in a new case 
or condition. And when I say, This is the boy^s hat, I do not 
speak of the boy either as acting or as acted upon ; but as pos- 
sessing something : for which reason he is in the possessive case, 
^'lence, it is clear, that nouns huve three cases or positions. 

As the nominative and ojbecUve cases of the noun are insep- 
arably connected with the verb, it is impossible for you to un- 
employed in a particular manner, expressive of affirmation. This same 
prininple also operated in appropriating names to the purpose of attributing 
qualities to other names of objects; and in this way was constituted the 
class of words .called adjectives or aliributes. By the same principle were 
formed all the other classes. 

In the following exposition of English grammar on scientifick principles, 
1 shall divide wo^s into seven classes, ^Tmms or J^amcs, Verbs, Jldjectives^ 
^^funtm^ or AUributesi Adverbs, Prepositions, Pronouns, and ConjttncHons or 
ConnecHvis, 

For an explanation of the noun, refer to the body of the vorfc. 

4* 



^ 
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derstand them until you shall have acquired some knov^tedgo 
oftl^s part of speech. I Nvill, therefore, now give you a partial 
description of the verb in connexion with the noun ; which will 
enable me tofflustrate the cases of the noun so clearly, that you 
ifiav easily comprehend their nature. 

In the formation of language, mankind, in order to hold cop- 
verse with each other, found it necessary, in the first place, to 
give nmnes to the various objects by which they were surrounded. 
Hence die origin of the fii'st part of speech, which we denomi- 
nate the noun. But merely to name the objects which they be- 
held or thought of, was not sufficient for their purpose. They 
perceived that these objects existed, moved, acted, 6r caused 
some action to be done. In looking at a man, for instance, they 
perceived that he lived, walked, ate, smiled, talked, ran, and so 
on. They perceived that plants grow, flowers bloom, and 
rivers flow. Hence the necessity of another part of speech, 
whose office it should be to express these existences and ac- 
tions. This second class of v/ords we call 

VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, 
or to SUFFER ; as, 1 am ; I rme ; I mn ruled. 

Verbs are of three kinds, active, passive, and 
neuter. They are also divided into regular, irre- 
gular, and defective. 

The term verb is derived from the Latin word verbum, which 
signifies a word. This part of speech is called a verb or word^ 
because it is deemed the most important word in every sentence : 
and without a verb and nominative, either expressed or implied, 
no sentence can exist. The noun is the original and leading 
part of speech ; the verb comes ru3xt in order, and is far more 
complex than the noun. These two are the most useful in the 
language, and form the basis of ttte science of grammar. The 
other eight parts of speech are subordinate to these two, and, as 
you will hereafter learn, of minor importance. 

For all practical purposes, the foregoing definition and division 
of the verb, though, perhaps, not philosophically correct, will be 
found as convenient as any other. I adopt them, therefore, to be 
consistent with the principle, that, in arranging the materials of 
this treatise, I shall not alter or reject any established defi- 
nition, rule, or principle of grammar, unless, in my humble 
judgment, some practical advantage to the learner is thereby 
gained. The following, some consider a good definition. 

A VERB is a word which expresses affirmation. 
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AancHm^erb expresses action ; and 
The nominative case is the actor, or subject of 
the verb ; as, John torites. |l 

la this example, which is the verb ? You know it is the word 
writes^ because this word signifies to do ; that is, it expresses 
action^ therefore, according to the definition, it is an active verb. 
And you know, too^ that the noun John i9;#ie actor y therefore 
John is in the iwminative case to the verb writes. In the expres- 
sions. The man walks — The boy plays — Thunders roll — Wai^ 
^ours fight — you perceive that the words walks, plays, roll, and 
fightf s^ aciivff-verbs ^ and you caimot be at a loss to know, 
that the nouns mariy hoy, thunders^ and xoarriours, are in the 
nwninative case, i 

As no action can be produced without some agent or moving 
cause, it follows, that every active verb must have some actor 
or agent. This actor, doer, or producer of the action, is the 
nominative. JVominative, from the Latin nomino, literally sig- 
nifies to namu ; but in the technical sense in which it is used in 
grammar, it means the noun or pronoun which is the subject of 
affirmation. This subject or nominative may bo active, passive, 
or neuter, as hereafter exemplified. 

A neuter verb expresses neither action nor pas- 
sion, hni behig^^ or a state of being; as, Johnstts. 

Now, in this example, John is not represented as an actor, 
but, as the subject of the verb sits, therefore John is in the nomi' 

native case to the verb. And you know that the word sits does 

» III ■ I I ■ 4 

PHILOSOPJflCAL NOTES. 

Plausible arguments may bo advanced, for rejecting netUer and passive 
verbs ; but they have been found to be so convenient in practice, that the 
theory which recognises thern, has stood the test of ages. If you tell the 
young learner, that, in the following expressions, The church rests on its 
loundation ; The book lies on the desk ; The boys remain (are) idle, the 
nouns church, book, and boys, are represented as acting, and, therefore, the 
verbs rests, lies, remain, and are, are active, he will not nclieve you, because 
there is no action that is apparent to his senses. And should you proceed 
farther, and, by a laboured and metaphysical investigation and development 
of the laws of motion, attempt to prove to him that " every portion of matter 
is influenced by diflerent, active principles, tending to produce change," 
and, therefore, every thing in universal natufe is (dways acting, it is not at 
all probable, that you could convince his understanding, in opposition to the 
clearer testimony of his senses. Of what avail to learners is a theory 
which they cannot comprehend ? 

Among the various theorists and speculative writers on philoso|'hical 
grammar, the ingenious Home Took® stands pre-eminent ; but, unfortu- 
nately, his principal speculations on the vc/b, have never met the publick 
eye. William S. Cardell has also rendered himself Conspicuous in th© pliilo- 
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not express appaveni action, but a condiUon of being ; ihaJt is, H 
represents John in a particular state of existence ; therefore nh is 
a nexder verb^ In speaking of the neuter gender of nouns, I in> 
formed joiijiPlat nefUer means neithn- ; from which it follours, 
that neuter gender implies neither gender; that is, neither mas- 
culine nor feminine. Hence, by an easy transition of thought, 
you learn, that neuUr, when applied to verbs, means neither of 
the other two clasM ; that is, a nexUcr veib is one which is nei- 
tiier active nor passive. In these examples, The man stonds— 
The lady lives — The child sleeps — The world exists — the words 
stoiuls^ lives, sleeps, and im^ts^ are neuter verbs ; and (be nouns* 
ffian, lady, child, and ir(^i> are all in the tiof1iinati0pllksej be* 
cause each is the subject 'Hf a verb. Thus you perceive, that 
when a noun is iu the nomiiAtive case to wMactive Verb, it is (he 
acior ; and when it is nominative to a neuter veH), it is not an 
actor, but the subject of the verb. 

Some neuter verbs express being th general ; «s, The man 
f$ ; Kingdoms exw/. Others express ueijig in some particular 
slate ; as. The man stands, sits, lies, or hangs, 

I will no^v*givc you two signs, which >vill enable you to dis- 
tinguish Ae verb from other parts of speech, when you cannot 
tell it by its signification. Any word that will make sens^with 
to before it, is a verb. Thus, to run, to write, to smile, to sing, 
to hear, to ponder, to live, to breathe, are verbs. Or, any word 
that will conjugate, is a verb. Thus, I run, thou runnest, ho 
runs ; I write, thou writ est, he writes ; I smile, &c. But the 
words, boy, lady, child, and world, wil not.uirike sense with to 
prefixed — to hoy, to lady, to world, is nonsense. Neither will 

' logical field, by taking a bolder BtiintTthan any of his predecessors. His 
view of the verb is novel, and iiigcniouajy supported. The following is the 
substance of iiis tlieory 

OF THE VERB. 

A. VERB is a word which expresses cwrfton ; as, Man exists; 
Trees groto ; Waters ^otr ; Mountains stand; I am. 

All verbs are active, and have one object or more than one, expressed or 
implied. The pillar a(<nii/jr; that is, it kea>a Us^lf m |in erect or sUnding 
posture ; it upholds or sustains Uself in thol position. They art ; i. e. they 
air themselves, or brealhc air ; they inspu% vMfy, or uphold themselves by 

inhaling air. 

Many verbs whose objects are seldom expressed, always have a personal 
or verbal one implied. The clouds nime ; i. e. move themsdvts aXong, The 
troops marched twenty miles a day ; i. e. marched themselves. The moon 
shines : — The moon shtiies or sheds a shining, sheen, lustre, or brightness. 
The sparrow ^iM :-^fliei or takes a flight. Talkers talk or speak words or 
talk; Walkers walk walkings or walks; The rain rains rc&i; Sitters sit or 
hold sittings or sessions. 

To prove that there is no pucli thin^ as a neuter verb, tbc followmg ap» 
p9v.r to be the strongest arguments adduced. 
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Ibeycai^Q^a^-r^I btdy^ thou ladiest, &c. is woiiie than nonienso. 
Hence you perceive, that these words are not verbs. There aro 
soime e^Mseptions to these rules, for verbs are sometimes used as 
nouns^ This win be explained by and by. 

1% verbs helongnun^^yperscrijmood, and ^ns$. 

At present I shall speak only of Ae number and person of 
verbs ; but hereafter I will give you a foil explanation of all their 
properties. And permit me to inform you, fiiat I Shall not lead 
you into Hbe intricacies of the scieoeo, until, by gradual and easy 
progressions, you are enabled to comprehend the prmciples in- 
volved in^^m. Only suchiprinciplQflB|y)e elucidated, as you 
are prepaBPto understand at^ ^'mIHP^ ^^^ unfolded before 
you. You i^ust not be too anxious to get along rofnM'if ; but 
endeavour to become thoroughly acquainted wiA one principle^ 
before you undertake another. This lecture will qualify you for 
the next. 

Number and i»er80N of verbs. You recollect, that (h« 
nominative is the acior or subpct, and the active verb is the ac- 
tian performed by the nominative. By tins you perceive, that m 
very intimate connexion or relation exists between the nomina- 
tive case and the verb. If, therefore, only one creature or thing 
acts, mily one action, at the same instant, can be done ; as. The 
girl writes,' The nominative girl is here of the singular num- 
ber, because it signifies but one person ; and the verb writes de- 
notes but one action, which the girl performs ; therefore the verb 
xtfriles^s of the sin^lar number, agreeing with its nominative 
girl. When the nominative case is plural, the verb must b« 
plural ; as, girls writct Take notice, the singular verb ends in t, 

1. No portion of matter is ever in a state of perfect quiescence ; but the 
eemponent parts of every thing are atalltim^s "influenced bydif^ent, 
active principles, tending to produce change." Hence, it follows, that no 
being or thing can be represented in a iteuter or non-ocHng' sUUe. 

This argument supposes the essential character of the verb to be identified 
with the prinnNy laws of action, as unfolded by the principles o&^hysical 
^ science. The correctness of this position majr be doubted ; bul «' it can 
be clearly demonstrated, that every pailicle oi matter is always in motion, 
It does not, by any means, follow, that we cannot sjyeak of things in a state 
of quiescence, what is /ai«c in Jhct may be correct in grammar. Tfie point 
eonittsUd, is fiot whether things a'hrnysi act, but wheOieTj when we assert or nj'* 
firm sinnethlng respecting them, we always represent them as acting, 

%. Verba were ori^naUy used to express the motions or changes of thinM 
which produced obvious action^ and, by an easy transition, were ailerwar% 
•pptiea, in the same way, to things whose actions were not apparent* 

This assumption is untenable, and altogether gratuitous. 

9f Verbs called neuter are used in the imperative mood ; and, fis this mood 
commands some one to do something, any verb which adopts it, must be ao- 
tivfi. Thus, in the comnion place phrases, " J?e there quidkly^ Stand out of 
uiywayj 5i( or ^f« farther." 
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but the noun is ^enetuXiy plural when it ends in #; thus, Tli^ 
girl write$ — die gtrh write. 

Per^oHf strictly speaking, is amiality that belongs not to verii^ 
but to nouns and pronouns. We say, however, tlmt the vetb 
must agree with its nonunatire in j^emm, as well as in nuid[>er ; 
tet is, the verb must be spelled and spoken in such a maimer as 
to oorrespond with theirs/, aecondy or third person of die noim 
or pronoun which is its nominative. 

I will now ^ow you how the verb is vacried in order to agree 
with its nominative in number and person. I, Thou, He, She^ 
It ; We, Ye or You, ^fij^^are pe^onal pronounsk^^ of the 
fir^ person, and ^J^^^nmber ; Thau is seeon^^j^, ^^^^'1 
Hcy $he^ or //, is Mrc^^^sing, ; TVe is first per. plural; Yt or 
You is second per. plural ; Thty is tiidrd per. plural, Tl^se 
[Honouns are tlie representatives ofnouns, and perform the same 
office that the nouns would for which they stand. When placed 
before die verb, they are, therefore, the nominativM to the verb. 

NcHice, particularly, the different variations or endings of the 
verb, as it is thus conjugated in the 

Indicative Moon, Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. Per. I walk, 1. Per. We Walk, 

2. Per. Thou walkwf, 2* Per. Ye or you walk, 

3. Per. He walk#, or\ 3. Per^ They walk, or\. 

the boy walk5, > the boys wa%. J 

or walke/&. ) 
This display of the verb shows you, that whenever Jt ends in 
est, it is of the second person singular ; but when the verb ends 



It 18 admitted that these verba are here employed in an adive sense ; but 
It is certain, that they are not used according to tneir proper, lUeral meaning. 
When I teu a man, mero/^, to stand, sU, or He, by numng he would disobey 
me } but when I say, *^ Stand out of my way,** I employ the neuter vera 
standi instead of the active verb move or gOf and in a correspondent sense. 
My meaning is. Move yourself out of my way ; or take your stand somewhere 
else. This, however, does not prove that stand is property used. If we 
choose to overstep the bounds of custom, we can employ any word in the 
language as an active-transitive verb. Be, sit, and lie, may be explained in 
the same manner. 

4. Neuter verbs are used in connexion with adverbs which express the 
manner of action. They most, therefore, be considered active verbs, llie 
child sleeps aoundiy; ae sits genie tUy; They live eonlenltdly and kopfiSf 
together. 

The class of verbs that are tiever employed as active, is smalL By uang 
adverbs in connexion with verbs, we can fairlyprove that some verbs are wA 
active. It ia inc6rrect to say, I am happihj ; Tliey were peaeeJvUjf ; She re- 
mains quieUy ; The fields appear greenly. These verbs m their oommon 
..acceptation, do not express action; for which reason we say, I am htqtpys 
^Sigj^ were peaeejut; Sic. But in the expressions, The child sleeps sowidly f 
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tf]i «i or elkj it is of the third person singular. Walkeslf rt'dwf , 
Hmaesty are of ^e second person singular ; and walks or teoflb- 
ethy Wcktf or ride(h^ stands or standeth, arc of the third person 
singular* 

I have tdd you, that when the nominative is singular number, 
die verb must be ; when the nominaUve is plural, the veil> must 
be; and when the nominative is. first, second, or third person, 
the verb must be of the same person. If you look again at the 
foregoing conjugation of tro/ib, you will notice that die verb va- 
ries its endings in the singular, in order to agree 'mform with the 
first, second, and &ird person of its nominative ; but in the ph-^ 
red it de^not v«y its endings irov^tjj^ first person singular, 
llie veJfJlpiowever, agrees in stn^^^m '^ nominative in th^ 
plural, as well as in the singular. i^Rcise a little mind, and 
you will perceive that agreement and gavemment in language do 
not consist mcrdg in the yb/in of words. Now, is it not clear, that 
when I say, I walk, the verb walk is singidar^ because it ex- 
presses but one action ? And when I say, Two men walhf is li 
not equally apparent, that walk is plural^ because it expresses 
two actions 1 In the sentence, Ten men tcatk, the verb wtdk 
denotes ten actions, for there are ten actors. Common sense 
teaches you, that there must be as many actions as there are 
actors; and tfiat the verb, when it has no form or ending to show 
it, is as strictly plural, as when it has. So, in the phrase. We 
walk, the verb walk is first person, because it expresses the ac- 
tions performed by the speakers : Ye or you walk, the verb is 
second person, denoting the actions of the persons spoken .to ; 
third person, They walk. The verb, then, when correctly writteui 

She sits graeefidly ; They Uve happily and cmitentedly ; we employ the verbs 
sleepnf sils, and Jive, in an active souse. When no action is lutcmled, we 
say. They Uve Juippy and conlealeih 

Vlf on scientifick principles, it ran -be proved that those verbs generally 
denominated neuter, on^inaily expressed action, their present, accepted 
meaning will still oppose the theory, for tlie gcnffltdity of mankind do not 
attach to them the idea of action. 

Thus I have endeavoured to present a brief but hnpartiaJ abstract of the 
modem theory of the verb, leaving it with the reader to estimate it accordinit 
to its value. 

To ^ve a satisfactory definition of the verb, or such a one as shall be found 
pcientifically correct and unexceptionable, has hitherto baffled the skill, and 
transcended the learning, of our philosophical writers. If its essential qua^ 
lity, as is generally supposed, is made to consist in expretsing affirmation^ H 
remains still to be denned when a verb exwesaes a^j^ation. In English, 
and in other languages, words appropriatca to express affirmation, are often 
used without any such force ; our idea of affirmation, in Bud) instances, be* 
ing the mere injcrence qfcusUnn, 

In the sentence, — ** Tkmk, love/ and htde^ denote oUyral actions,*' the words 
tfihikf love, and hate, arc nouns, because they are mere names oi actions. So, 
when I sl^y, " Joha, write — -^ — - is an inre^dar verb," the word tcri(e is • 
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always agrees, in tense, with its nominafiYe in imndlier mud 
person. 

At present you are learning two parts of speech, neither of 
which can be understood without a knowledge of the other. U 
therefore becomes necessary to explain them both in the fifamo 
lecture. You have been already informed, that nouns have three 
cases ; die nominative, the possessive, and the objective. 

Possessive Casjb, The pSSessive case denotes 
the possessor of somethii^; as. This is Johi^s 
horse. 

This expression iwBb that Jb/i)» is the owner ^poBsetsar 
of the horse ; and,thSBrse is ^Jciq property which h^ossesses. 

When I say, These are the wen'*, and those, the h<yys* hats, 
the two words, "boys' hats," plainly convey the idea, if they 
have any meaning at all, that the boys owrt or possess the hats. 
" Samuel Badger sells hoys' hats." Who owns the hats ? Mr. 
Badger. How is that fact ascertained ? ' Not by the words, 
"boys' hats," which, taken by themselves, imply^not that they are 
Mr, Badger^s hats, nor that they wee for boys, but that they are 
hats ofy or belonging fo, or possessed by boys. But we infer from 
the words connected with the phrase, " boys' hats," that the boys 
are not yet, as the phrase literally denotes, in the actual posses- 
sion of the hats. The possession is anticipated. 

In the phrases, ^7W! hats, coarse hats, high^crownedYoiiayhroad-' 
brimmed hats, woollen, new, ten, some, these, many hats, tho 
words in italicks, are adjectives, because they restrict, qualify, 
or define the term hats ; but the term boys^ does not describe 
or limit the meaning of Iiats, Boys*, therefore, is not, as somo 
suppose, an adjective. 

" The slaveys master." Does the slave possess the mas- 
ter ? Yes. The slave has a master. If he lias him, then, ho 
possesses him }— he sustains that relation to him which we call 

possession. 

— ^»— i»— »— — ^^— ^— —— ^^— »»— ^■^■.-^■^t— I I — — — fci^— ^— ^— »— i I .^— ^.— ^— -^»— «^ 

noun ; but when I say, " John, write your copy," write is called a 

verb. Why is this word considered a noun in one constniction, and a verb 
in the other, when both constructions, until you pass beyond the word 
write, are exactly alike? If write does not express action in the former sen- 
tence, neither does it in the latter, for, in both, it is introduced in the same 
manner. On scientifick principles, torUe must be considered a noun in tho 
latter sentence, for it does not express action, or make an affirmation; bat it 
merely names the action which I wish Jolm to pcrtbrm, and affirmation is 
the ii^erenttal meaning. 

The verb in the infinitive, as well as in the imperative mood, is divested 
of its affirmative or verbal force. In both these moods, it is always presented 
m ito naun-state: 

% after dinner, I say to a servant, ** Wine,^ he infers, that I wish liim to 



• A wmn m&B j^ossessive ease, h alwaya ld!»>#tt hf its bav- 
iagaB ap6stihi^»he^ and g^ieralty »i t nfterlt} tiiua^ Jo^# 
hai ; the bmfs coat# l^\liefi a p^arri aoiin in the positesttve 
case, ends in «, ^e upostroj^ is added* but no ftddi^onid $ ; 
HSy <* J?o^ hats; EagM wings.'' When a singular Aotm ends 
In 9$y the apostrophe onSy is added ; as, '' For go^inest^ sake : 
(or Wg-ftlecmffneA^ sake ; except the word witness; as^ *^ The 
mtHess'^M testimony." When a noun in the possessive case 
ends in ence^ the « is onutted, hut ^ apostro{Ae is retained ; 
aSy " For comcienc^ sake." 

Now please to turn back, and reate|rer this and the prece- 
ding lec^p^ three times, and endeiBl^> not only to undef- 
"tftand, bin, also, to remeimery what you read. In reading, pro* 
4)eed thus: read one sentence over slowly, and then look oflT 
Ihe book, and repeat it two or three times over in your mhid* 
Ailer tluit, take another sentence and proceed in the same 
manner, and so on Uirough the whole lecture. Do not pre- 
sume to think, that these directions are of no real consequence 
to you ; foTy unless you follow them strictly, you need not ex- 
pect to make rapid progress. On the other hand; if you pro- 
ceed according to ray instructions, you will be sure to aci^uire 
a practical knowledge of grammar in a short time. — ^When you 
shall have complied with this requisition, you may commit the 
following order of pterstn^ a notm, and the order of parsing a 
iurb; and then you wi!tl»e prepared to parse or aimiy2^ the 
following examples. 

ANALYSIS, OR PARSING. 

Do you recollect the meaning of the word analysia^ If you 
do not, I will explain it : and first, I wish you to remember, 
that analysis is the reverse of 83nithesis. Synthesis is the act 

of combining simples so as to form a whole or compound. 

^ — — — - - - — ^___^^_^^^-^_^____^___^___^ 

Imng me wine ; but all this is not said, tf I say, Bring^ some toine, he, in 
Gke manner, tinderetanda, that I wish him to brin^ me wine ; Vut all that is 




It is graeraUy conceded, timt the tenninaiions of onr verb^ est, eth, s, ed, 
9M^ im, of the other parts of speedi, were onginaUy separate words of dis- 
tmct meaning ; and that, although ther have been contracted, and, bv the 
nfineaaent of language, have been made to coalesce with the words in coq* 
nezion with whidi they are emj^oyed, yet, tn^ their present character of tev* 
minations, they retain their primitive meaning and force. To denote that a 
verbal name was employed as a verb, the Saxons affixed to it a verbalizing 
adjunct ; thu8,l&e (to take, bold) was the ooun-state of the Terb; and when 
tiiey mad it as a verb^ they added the tannination on; thut.tba«k The 
lammiatioii Sdded, was a mga Ihai ^(ffirmatUin yms intendao. The aama 
9ii>oi^iii« has been adopted, aii< ia iiMsy instances, is itiU pr«^^ 
knguage. •|!«,oii|pa«liy affixed to our ^reibs^ in the progresa of refiuamen^ 
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Thxmt m putting together letten «o as to iorm vyOalUeMg. aytti- 
UeB no as to ^aa words^ words so as to form santeoces, and 
senleooes ao as to form a discourse, the process is calljed sjn^ 
thetick. Anai/ysU^ on the oontraiy, is the act of decomposition ; 
that is, the act of separating any thing compounded into its 
simple partSy and ^r^j e:duhitiAg its elementary {mnciples. 
Etymology treats of the analysis of language. To analyze a 
sentence, is to separate from one another and classify the* dif- 
ferent words of which it ia composed ; and to analyse orpaf9e 
a word, means to enumerate and descrihe all its various pro- 
perties, and its granij|^ical relations with respect to ether 
words in a sentence, Ift trace it through all Hs ii^ctiolis or 
changes. Perhaps, to you, this will, at first, i^pear to be of 
little importance ; but, if you persevere, you wiU hereafter find 
it of great utility, for parsing will enable you to detect^ and 
correct, errours in composition. 

STSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Noun, is — ^a noun, and 
why ? — common, proper, or collective, and why ? 
gender, and why ? — ^person, and why ? — number, . 
and why ? — case, ana why ? — ^Rule : — decline it. 

7%^ order of parsing a Verb, is — a verb, and 
why ? — active, passive, or neuter, and why ? — U 
active — ^transitive or intransitive, and why ? — if 
passive. — ^how is it formed? — ^regular, irregular, 
or defective, and why ? — mood, and why ? — ^tense,- 
and why? — ^person and number j and why? — ^witb 
what does it agree ? — Rule : — conjugate it. 

I will now parse two nouns according to the order, and, in 
ao doing, by appijring the definitions and rules, I shall answer 
all those questions given in the order. If you have perfectly 

»» m I I ■ I I II 1 I II I ■ ^ II I I 

was changed to en, and finally dropped. A iew oentnriea a^o, the pfaarttl 
aumber of our verbs was denoted b v uCe termmation en ; tirae, they loerm, they 
hom ; btit, as these teiiiii— rianu ao not supersede the neoessi^ oferpwi— 
ing the mbjeet of afiirmatioii,.as ife^the case in the Latin and ureek verba, 
.they have been laid aside, as unnecessary excrescences. For the saoM 
-season,' we might, without any disparagement to the hmguage, dispense 
'With' the terminations of our v^rbsiifi. ike singular, 
•lik support of the positioni^t^t t^ese terminatioiui "Were once -separate 
Wilds, we can trace many m^tneaki^ their or^n. To denote the -feminine 
tfiader of some nouns, we af^ x-cm; as, heiress, instruetrets. En is a eon- 
\raotion of the Hebrew noun -mo, a female. Of our verbs, the termination 
«•! is a contraction of doe»t^ e %, of doeih^ s, of 4aej. We say, thou iost or 
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commltfect die order of parddg a aonn and v<»b, you majT pro- 
coed witfi me ; bat, i»eoIlect, you ean not parse a yerb inJiJi^ 
Batil 70U shall liave had a more complete explanation of it. 

JoMi hand trmnUeSm 

Joha^^ IS a nowi, [because it is] the name of d person— 
proper^ the name of an individiial-^masculine gender^ it de« 
notes a male-^— third person, spoken <^— -singul^ number; it 
implies but one-^and in the possessive case, it denotes pos^ 
■esmon— it is governed by die noim ^' hand/' accordmg to 

EoLK 12. JL wyttn or pronoun m the f09$^$awe case^ i$ go* 
99med 6y Iht wmn itpossesses. 

Deelined-^ing. nom. John, poss. .John's, obj. John. Pkt<» 
ml — Aom. Johns, poss. Johns', obj. Johns. 

iSoikl is a noun, the name of a thing'-^common, the name 
of a soit or species of &mgs — ^neuter gender, itdenotes a thing 
nithout sex-^-thlrd person, spoken of — sing, number, it implies 
but one-— and ki die nominative case, it is die actor and «ubjeet 
«kf the verb ^* trembles,^ and governs it agreeably to 

R0LE 3. The nommaUve cas^ goverm the verb : — ^diat is, 
die nominative determines the number and person of tte verb. 

Declined — Sing. nom. hand, poss. hand's, obj. hand* Plur. 
Rom. hands, poss. faands^, obj. hands* 

Tref>i6^ is a verb, a word which signifies to do — active, it 
expresses action— -third person, singular number, because the 
nominative ^< hand" is with which it agrees, according to 

R^TLB 4. The verbmuet agree vnth its nominaUve in num* 
berandperaon* 

You must not say that the verb is of die third person be* 
cause it is spoken of. The verb is never spoken of ; but it it 
of the third person, and singular or j^ral number, beeause its 
nominative is. 

Conjugated — ^First pers. sing. I tremble, 2 pers. thou trem- 
Uest, 3 pers. he trembles, or, the hand trembles. Plural, 1 
pers. we tremble, 2 pers. ye or you tremble, 3 pers. they or 
Uie hands tremble. 



dtoMi love ; or thou lovest ; I e« Iev&H^t»f , or \ave-4o9tt* Some believe these 
tenmnfttione to be contractions of hwestf hmeth, km* We affix td, a coik* 
traction of dtde, to the present tense oC verbs to denote that the action nam* 
ed, is, d«<2e, Mdy do^d^ or done. 

n and do, from the €totfaick noun tmU^ signifying ttet or ejffiet, are, aecord- 
imgto Home Tooke, nearly alike in meaning wad force; and when tfae.cus* 
ton of affixing some more ancient ▼erbalising' adjunct, began to be dropped, 
fte |dace and meaning were generally auppied by prefixing one of Unas. 
When I say, " I am going to tealk,^ the verbal or affirmative force is convey* 
•d by the ase of to,^ meaning the vmsiq as do;4uid %valk is employed merely 




Q^retBmk&Bdi m language, consists iii Ihe f0»^ 
er which one word has over another^ in eauidng 
that other word to be in some partietdar tMt^ 
nvmber^ person^ moody or tense^ 

&in.« 3« Tlu nomuuUif^ ease gwnrni Ae teii^^ 

If you employ :die pronouii /, which is of the fir$t peis^a^ 
singul V imiiibery as ibe nomioaihre to a yorht tbe ¥erh murt 
he of the Ant pers. sbg* thosi I tmifs ; and wh^n your aoaiifttt* 
tive is iecand pers. sing^ your verh mu9t be ; as, thou emilefl* 
Why^ in Ihd latter instance^ does iko endiiig of &e verh cfaao^ 
to ut? Because the nonuiiative c^uiges* And if your nonUb- 
natiye is iAmi penMrn, the YOfb will vwry agaia.; i^us, he smiSet, 
the man smBet. How clear it iS) ^iest t^ '^ nommoH^ 
goeerm the v«r6 ; that is^ fiye nominative has poww totkumg^ 
die/>fmand nuammg of the Terb, in resp^t to num. and per- 
jM>n. Government, thus hr^ is evinced in ^ form of that 
in^rdsy as well as in the sense* 

RxjhE 4* The vefh^mnH agnt noUh U» nomumHvt m nm^ 
bet a$id pmton* 

It is immrq>er to say, diou heary the men heare. Why im^ 
proper t Because hear u firet pers. and fUtte nomiaative Aoti 
is eeeond pers. hears is sii^lar, unl the nom* «itc» is piuraL 
Rule 4th says, 7%« ver6 mtitf agree wHh iU wmdnalive* Thw 
expresnons should^ ther^vre, be, thou hearetl, the men hear » 
and then the verb would agree with its nominatives. But wh^ 
must the verb agree with its nominative ? W^ must ¥re say, 
chou talked, the man taUi#, men kUk f Beeanse the genius of 
our language, and the c<»nnon consent of tiiose who speak it> 
re^tVe such a construction : and this reqmsiiion amounto lo m 
law or rule. This m/e, then, is Ibimded in the naiare rftirngs^ 
and sanctioned by good umge* 

RuLB 12. J3. noon or pronoun m Ae possessive ease^is gom 
vemed by the noun which it possesses. 

It is correct to say. The man eats, he eala ; but we cannon 
say. The man dog eats^ he dog eats. Why not ! Because the 
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me a veibd namfi ; thtt ii^ I Miert tlwt I ibaB de^newfA which I aaiae by 
the word walk, or the act of walking. 

Perhaps mdi speeuktioiM as tluse will ftawe to be more carious than 
pioiitaUe. If H be made clearly to appear, that, on scientifidL priaei|def^ 
wtoiever the verbal name is anacoompanied by a vexbalomg adjunct, it is 
hi the noim-itofo, and does not express affinnatioB, stSl this thecnrv would 
be veiy inconvenient in practice. 

I shall resume tins subkDct ia Lecture XL 
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mini ia hero represented as ^pgsHSSor^ and dogj the properHf^ 
or i^tn^ possessed ; and the genius of our language requires, 
that when we add to the possessor, the thing which he is re- 
presented as possessing, the possessor shall take a particular 
fbrm to show its ease, or relation to ihe property ; thust The 
man^s dog eats, ki9 dog eats. Tou perceive, then, that tiw 
added ikoun, dem^ing the.^uig possessed, has power to chanr^s 
the form of the noun or pronoun denoting the possessor, ac- 
cording to Rule 12» thus, hy adding dog^ in ihe preceding ez- 
aunf^s, Hum is^hanged to fnan% and A6,to his. 

Now parse the sentence which I hlf^e parsed, until ^ man- 
ner is quite femiKar to you ; and then you will he prepared to 
analyze correctiy and systematically, die following exercises* 
When you parse, yon may spread the Compendinm before 
you ; imd, if you have not already committed the definitions 
and rules, you may read them on that, as you apply them. 
This im)de of procedure will enable you to learn aU Uie defini- 
tions and rules by applying them to practice* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Rain descends — ^Rains descend^-Snow falls — Snows fail*- 
Thunder roBs^— Thunders roll-rI^*"^'s works decay — Men's 
labours cease^— John's dog barks — Eliza's voice trembles — 
Julia's sister's child improves — Peter's cousin's horse limps. 

In the next place, I will parse a noun and a neuter verb, 
iK^ioh verb, you will notice, difiera from an active only in one 
respect. 

" 'Birds repose on the branclras of trees." 

Birds is a noun, the name of a thing or creature — common, 
ike name of a genus or class — masculine and feminine gen- 
der, it denotes both males and females^^third person, spoken 
of—^ltval number, it knplies more timn one-^^nd in the no- 
minative case, it is the suhject of the verb " repose," and go- 
verns it accordkig to Rule 3. The nom. case governs the 
9trb. Declined---^ing. nonu bird, poss. bird's, obj. bird. 
Plural, nom. birds, poss. birds', obj. birds. 

Repose is a verb, a word that sigoifies to be — ^neuter, it ex- 
presses nei^r action nor passion, but a state of being — third 
person, plural number, because the nominative " birds'* is 
wiUi which it agrees, agreeably to Ruus 4. The verb must 
agree with its nominative in number and person. 

Ccmjugated — 1. pers. sing. I reposfer 2. pers. thou reposest, 
3. pers. he reposes, ot the bird reposes. Plur.. 1. pers. vm 
repose, 2. pers. ye or you ropose> 3- pew they repose^ or 
birds renose. * •c - : 
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Now par^o those nouns and neuter v^rbd tbttt are 4isliR 
gulidied by italkkaf in the followmg 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Hm hooh §Ui8 on tbe (fo8k--*The cloak htmgeon Ike vftll-* 
MoM^s da^' are few — Catkmor^ toomotitv fllei^ in death^r* 
Clalko reposeB in tiie narrow kouse^^^oc^ad daf 0tand9 tiptoe 
on th(B misty mountain lopsu The mmheama reti on the grave 
where her beani'^ dee^ 

You may parse ^ese and the preceding ^usmm^ aod aK 
that ioUoyff five or 9ix times over^ if you pkase* 

OBJECTIVE CASE.— ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE VERBS 

The objectiw case expreisses the object of an 
action or of a rektion. It g^fierally follows a 
transitive verb, a participle, or a preposition. 

A noun is in the objective case when it is the object of some- 
thing. At present I shall explain this case only as the object 
of an action ; but when we shall Imve advancied as far as to the 
preposition^ I wM also illustiute it as the object of a rdatioa. 

An active vert) is transitive when the action 
passes over from the subject or nondnative to an 
object; as, Richsu:^ ^/m^^ John. 

TraaMiiice means passing* In this sentence the action ot 
the verb strikes is transiiivey because it passes over from &e 
nominative Richard to the object Jolm ; and you know that the 
noun John is in the objective cMae^ because it is theiohject of the 
action expressed by^ active-traa^itive verb strikes* This 
matter is very plain. For example : Grallileo mvented the tel- 
escope. Now it is evident, that GaUileo did not exert his pow«t 
ers of mvention, without some object in ^w. In order to as- 
certain that object, put the question, Gallileo invented whail 
The telescope. Tdescope^ then, is the real object of the ac- 
tion, denoted by the transitive verb invented ; and, thereibre^ 
telesco{>e is in the objective case. If I say. The horse kick^ 
the servant — Carpenters bndld houses — Ossian vfrate poems- 
Columbus discovered Am^ica-^you readily perceive, that the 
verbs kicks, btiild^ torote, and discovered, express transitive ac- 
tions ; and you cannot be at a loss to tell i<4iich nouns are in the 
objective case : — ^they are servant, houses, poems, and Jlimerica* 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are generally 
kno>vn by the following rule : the nominative does someihmgi 
the objective has som^ing done to it» The nomioativo geae* 
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mMy eomes before the rerb; and the objective, after it. When 
1 say, Creorge struck Ae servant, Cifeor^ is in flie nominative, 
and servant is in thet>b|ective case ; but, when I say. The ser 

' vant struck George, servant is in the nominative case, and 
Geor^ is in the objective. Thus you perceive, that Case 
means the different state or situation of nouns with regard to 

" other words. 

It is^ometimes very difficult to tell die case of a noun. I 
shall, therefore, take up this subject again, when I come to give 
'3rou an explanation of the participle and preposition* 

Besides the three cases already explained, nouns are some- 
times in the nominative case tndepenJenf, sometimes in the 
nominative case absolute, sometimes in apposition in the same 

' case, and sometimes in the nominative or objective case afler 
the neuter verb to 6e, or idler an active-intransitive or passive 
verb. These cases are illustrated in Lecture X. and in the 21, 
and 22 Rules of Syntax. 

ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

An active verb is iremsitwe^ when the action 
terminates on an object : but 

An active verb is intransitive, when the action 
does not tennins^e on an object } as, John waUcs. 

You perceive that the verb toaiks, in this example, is tn- 
iransitwe^ because the action does not pass over to an object ; 
that is, the action & confined to die agent John. The follow- 
ing sign will generally enabfe you to distinguish a transitive 
verb from an intransithe^ Any verb that will make sense with 
' the words a thing, or a person, after it, is transitive. Try these 
verbs by the sign, lave, he^, conquer, reach, subdue, overco^ne. 
Thus, you can say, I love a person or thing — I can help aper^ 
son or i^tttg*^— and so on. Hence you know Aat these verbs 
are transitive. But an intransitive verb will not make sense 
with this sign, which fact will be sho>vn by the following ex 
amples : stnile, go, come, play, bark, walk, fly. We cannot 
Bay, if we mean to speak English, I smile a person or thing — ^I 
go a person or thing: — hence you perceive that these verbs are 
not transitive, but intransitive. 

If you reflect upon these examples for a few moments, you 
will liave a clear conception of the nature of transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. Before I close this subject, however, it is 
necessary further to remark, that some transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs express what is called a mental or ^noral action ; and 
t>thers, a cdtDoreal ar tivtisieal action. Verbs expressing tho 
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dyferent aJections or operalioiis of Xh» miftd, denote mor^ ae 
tions; as, Brutus loved bis country; James haieg vlc«; 'W# 
believk tbe tale: — ^to repent t to rtUmti to ihmky to reflect, to 
mauTTij to mt49«. Those ^expressing the actic»n produced by 
matter, denote physical actions; as^ The dog hfiors the beil: 
Virgil torote the ^nead; Columbus discovered America ;-!-*4o 
see, Xofeely to iaste, to smell, to r«», to talkt to fly , \q strike. In 
tbe sentence, Charles resembles his father, the verb resembles 
does not appear to express any action at all ; yet the construe- 
ticm of the sentence, and the office which the verb performs, 
are such, that we are obliged to parse it as an aciive-iransitivs 
verb, governing the noun father in tbe objective case.. This 
you may easily reconcile in your mind, by reflecting, that the 
verb \i^?L direct reference to its object Tlie following verbs 
are of this character, jmd express action in ^ grammatical sense 
only ; for which reason it is sometimes called grammatical ^tion : 
Haive, own, possess, retain; as, I have a book. 

Active Intransitive verbs are jfrequently made transitive. 
When I say, The birds fly, Ae verb fly, is intransitive ; but 
when I say, The boy flies the kite, the veri) fljf is transitive, 
and governs the noun /die in the objective case. Almost ajay 
active intransitive verb, and sometimes even neuter verbs, are 
used as transitive. The horse walks rapidly; The boy rtms 
swiftly ; My friend Uves well ; The man died ck a fever. In all 
these examples the verbs are intransitive ; in tbe following they 
are transitive: The man walks his horse; The boy ran a race; 
My friend Uves a holy life ; Let me die the d^ath of the righteous. 
The foregoing development of the character of verbs, is 
deemed sufficiently critical for practical purposes; but if we 
dip a little deeper into the verbal fountain, we shall discover 

aualities which do not appear on its surface. If we throw aside 
le veil which art has drawn over the real structure of speech, 
we shall find, that almost every verb has either a persorial or a 
verbal object, expressed or implied. Verbal objects, which are 
the effects or productions resulting from the actions, being ne- 
cessarily implied, are seldom expressed. 

The fire burns. If tbe fire bums, it must bum wood, coai, 
tallow, or some other combustible substance. The man Icaighs^ 
Laughs what? Laughs laughter or laugh. They walk; that is, 
Hiey walk or ^e walks. Rivers flow (move or roll themselves 
or their waters) into the ocean. 

" I sing the shady regions of the west." 
" And smUe the wrinkles from the brow of ace." 
The child wept itself sick ; and then, by taking ^r sleMtng) 
a short nap, it slept itself quiti and well again. ^* He wQl sooii 
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^Snp fab everiasting ^q» ;^ that is^ /< He will aleip Ae jleep of 
death.'' 

Thinkers think thoughts ; Timers talk or em{>loy wordsy tatk^ 
or tpuehtB ; The rain rains rain* ^^ Upon Sodmn and Gomor« 
rah ^ Lord rained fire and Inimskme^*^ ** I must go the whole 
Ung^^ I shall soon g-o the tvoy of all the earth.'' 

Now please to torn back again, and peruse thin lecture at* 
t^Atively ; after which you may parse, systematicaily, the fol- 
k>wing exercises containing nouns in^e three cases, and act- 
ire-tran^ve verbs. 

Hie printer |)W9if9 books. ' 

PrmU is a rexb^ a word that signifies to do — active, it ex^ 
presses action-— transitive, the action paiMes over from the 
ttominative " printer" to the object " books''^ — third pers. sing, 
numb, because the nominative printer is with which it agrees. 
RmCB 4. J%e verb must agree vnth Us nominative case in ntitn- 
her^ and person. 

Oonjugated--l.per9.sing. I print, 2. pers. thou printest, 3. 
pers. iie prints, or the printer prints, and so on. 

Books is a noun, the name of a thing— common, the name 
of a sort of things, neut. gend. it denotes a thing without sex 
^— third pers. spoken of — plur. num. it implies more than one 
-—and in the objective case, it is the object of the action, ex- 
pressed by die active-transitive verb *^ prints," and is governed 
by it according to 

Ri7LE 20. Jictive^transiUve verbs govern the objective case. 

The noun books is thus declined — Sing. nom. book, poss. 
book's, obj. book— ^Flur. nom. books, poss. books', obj. books. 

Rule 20. Transitive verbs govern die objective case ; that 
is, they require the noun or pronoun following them to be in 
diat case ; and this requisition is government. Pronouns have 
« particular ybrm to suit each case ; but nouns have not. 'We 
4^ttinot say. She struck he ; I gave tbe book to they. Why 
-«ot ? Because the genius of our language requires the pro- 
noun following a transitive verb or preposition (to is a preposi- 
•lign) to assume that form which we call the objective form or 
case. Accordingty, the construction should be, She struck 
.^[^Iktni; I gave the book to <&em.— Ready again, die illustration 
f^ <^ govecomoBt" on page 52* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

^om, cass. Trans, verb. 
Julius prints 

Harriet makes 

The aervant beats 



Poss. case. 


06;, case. 


ciluldren's 


primers. 


ladies' 


bonnets. 


the man's 


ho»e. 
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JVbm. cofe, 

Thehono 
The boy 
The child 
The tempest 
The gale 
Pupe 
Cicero 
Alexander 
P^ny 
WaaaingtOH 



Tram, vm'b. Ton. can. 

kicks 

struck 

lost 



sunk 

sweeps 

translated 

procured 

conquered 

f9#t 

obtained 



ihe^enranf « mastor. 
that man's child, 

those boys* balL 

those merchants, vesseluk 
the mountain's brow. 



Homer's 
Jlilo's 
Darius' 
the enemy's 
his country's 



niiad. 

release, 
army, 
fleet, 
freedom. 



Note 1. The words tht, thatt ihest, and kU^ yoa need not perse. 
9. A noun in the posscesive caae, is abmetimee governed by A sauo mi* 
derstood ; ms, Jixlia*8 lesson is longer than John's [lesson.] 

As you have been analyzing nouns in their threc^ casea« it be- 
comes necessary to present, in the next place, the declensioii 
of nouns, for you must decline every noun you parse. DecUn' 
$ion means putting a noun through the different cases : and you 
Hill notice, that the possessive case varies from the nominative 
in its termination, or ending, but the objective case ends like the 
nominative. The nominative and objective cases of nouiiBi 
must, therefore, be ascertained by their situation in a sentencet 
or by considering the office they perform. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 



SING. 



«man 
man's 
man. 



PLUR. 

men 

men's. 

men. 



SmO. . PLUR. 

jyTom. king kings JVbin. 

Pow. kin^s kings' Poss* 

Vbj. king. kings. Obj. 

Now, if you have parsed every word in the preceding exam* 
pies, (except the^ Ihaty those^ and hisj) you may proceed with me, 
and parse the examples in the following exercises, in which are 
presented nouns and active-intransitive verbs. 

♦* My flock mcrtateB yearly." 

Flock is a noun, a name denoting animals-^a noun of multi* 
tude, it signifies many in one collective bo<fy**fnascu!ine and 
feminine gender, denotieg b<Hh sexes — ^third peison, spoken of 
—-singular number, it denotes but one flodc — and in the nomi-^ 
native case, it is the active agent of the verb ^^incroases^" and 
governs it, according to Rule 3. The uominaiivt can gov§rni 
the verb, (Decline it.) 

Increases is a verb, a word that signifies to do— active, it ex«> 
presses action — ^intransitive, the action does not pass over to an 
object — of the third person, singular ntunber, because its noini* 

\ 



tmdve '^flock^ conreyn umfy of Utea; andil tgreea with 
** flock " agreeably to 

Rule 10. *9 noun ofmuliUuiU conveying unity cfidea^ nmH 
kav€ a i^ei*6 or pronoun agreeing with ii in the singular. 
" The divided muHiiude hastily ditperse.^ 

J^uUilude is a noun, a name that denotos persona — a collec- 
tiTe noun, or noun of anuUitude, it signifies many — mascidine 
and feminine gender, it implies both sexes-^third person, spo- 
ken of — ^singular number, it represents hut one mtdtitude, or 
collective body ; (but in another sense, it is plural, as it con* 
veys plurality of idea, and, ahio, implies more indivitk$td9 than 
one ;): — and in the m)minative case, it is the actor and subject 
of the verb <' disperse," which^it governs, accorc^g to Bulk 3. 
The nam. case governs theverb^ — ^DecHned. — Sing. nom. multt*- 
tude, poss. miStitude's, <^|. multitude*— Plun nonu mtdtitudes, 
poss. multitudes', ofaj. multitudes. 

Disperse is a verb, a word Ihat st^itfies to do— -active, it ex- 
presses action — intransitive, th^ action doea not terminate onao 
object — third person, plural number, because its nominative 
« multitude" conveys plurality of idea ; and it agrees with 
** multitude" a^eeably to , 

Rule 11. wi noun of imdtiluAe conveying pluraliiy oj idea^ 
must have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in the plural. 

Rules 10, and 11, rest on a sandy foundation. They appear 
not to be based on the principles of the language ; and, there- 
fore, it might, perhaps, be better to r^ect than to retain them. 
Their application is quite limited. In many instances, they will 
not apply to nouns of multitude. The existence of such a thing 
ks *' unity or plurality of idea," as applicable to nouns of this 
class, is doubtful. It is just as correct to say, ** The meeting 
was divided in its sentiments," as to say, '* The meetiiig were 
divided in their senttments." Both are equally supported by 
the genius of the language, and by th^ power of custom. It is 
correct to say, either that, '* The^ecf toere dispersed ;" ** The 
council were unanimous ;" " The council were divided ;"-or that, 
** The fleet was dispersed ;" " The council was unanimous ;" 
<^The council was divided." But, perhaps for the sake of 
euphony, in some instances, custom hai^ decided in favour of a 
singular, and in others, of a plural construction, connected with 
words of this class* For example ; custom gives a preference 
to the constructions, ^* My people do not consider ;" <* The peas- 
atttry go barefoot ;" " The flock is his object ;" instead of> 
** My peoj^ doHi not consider ?" " The peasantry goes bare- 
foot ;" **^The flock are his object." In mstances like these, 
the application of the foregoing ndes may be of some use; but 
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the oonstinie^OQS in wMdi they ^ not apply, are probably inor« 
nmneroufl dian ^ose in wMch they do. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

JVbm. cote* Jidtan* verb. JVWm. eoie. lAfrmt. verb. 
Men hibom** llie snn sets. 

Armies nrarck. TheAioon rises. 

Yesseb sail. , The stars twinkle. 

Birds fly. - The rain descends. 

Clouds mo^e^ > Theiriwr' flows. 

Multitudes perish* Hie nation mourns. 

Your improvement in grammar depends, not on the nomlMi 
of w(Mrds which y^»i parse, but on the aitehtidn which you give 
the subject. You may parse the same exereUes severed Hmes <fvtr. 

For ^b& gratiflcation of those who prefer it| I here present 
another 

DIVISIOIV or TSRBS. 

Terbs are of two kinds, transitive and intransitive. 

A verb is transitive when the action aflfects an object ; as, 
^ Earthquakes roc fe kingdoms ; thrones and palaces are shaken 
down ; and potentates, princes, and subjects, are buried in on» 
oonmien. grave." 

The nominative to a paswve verb, is the object, but not the 9$tiU^ of tba 
aetion. ^ 

A verb k intransitive when it has no object ; as, ** The waters 
came upon m^ ;" ^* 1 am he who was, and ts, and is to come,^^ 

As an exercise on what you have been studying, I will now 
put to you a few questions, all of which you ought to be able to 
answer before you proceed any farther. 

' QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING* 

With what two gei^ral divisions of -grammar does the second 
lecture begin 1 — Of what does Et3nnol^gy treat ?-**-0f what doe9 
Syntax treat ? — On what is based the true principle of classifl- 
cation 1- How do you ascertain the part of speech to which a 
word belongs 1^-What is meant by its manner <^ m'eaaing ?— -^ 
Name the ten parts of speech. — ^Which of these are consuiered 
the most important ?— By what sign may a noun be distinguish* 
ed ? — How maAy kinds of nouns are there 1 — What belong 4o 
nouns ? — What is gender 1— How many genders have nouns t 
— What is person I — How many persons have nouns ?-^Wbat 
is number 1 — How many numbers have nouns 1 — ^What is case ! 
•—How many cases have nouns ?«— Does ease c^isist in tim tn- 
fiections of a noun ?-— IIow many kinds of verbs are liiere T^^Bjr 
what sign may a verb be known l^^What belong ta verbs ~ 
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f?hat Is synthesis^ — ^What is analysis !— What Is parsing T — ^Re- 
peat the order ofparsing the noun. — Repeat the order of parsiog 
the yerh.* — MVhai nrie do you app!y in j^arsing a no«ni in ^ poo- 
sessive case ? — IVhat rule, in parsing a noun in the nominative 
«!ase ?— What ruto applies in parsing a verh ? — What Is meant 
by government? — ^Explain rules B, 4, and 12« — By what rule 
are the nominative and objective cases of noims Imownt-^^-By 
what sign can you distinguish a transitive from an intransitive 
vert) 1 — Do transitive veH^ ever express a moral action t'— Aie 
intransitive and neuter verbs ever used as transitive ?— Give 
some examples of transitive verbs with jp«r*pno/ and verb<d ob- 
Jccts.-^What rule do you apply in parsmg a noun in the objec- 
tive case ? — Explain rule 20. — -In parsing a verb agreeing with 
a noun of multitude conveying plur<Uiiy of idea, what rule do 
you apply 1 . 

WESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Whether the I^mer be required to answer thefol]owtng<|ttefltions,oriiot, 
b, of conrae. lehdiseretiontttv with the teacher. > The author take« the iibertj 
to suggest the expediency of nof, generally, enforcing such % requisition, im- 
iU the pupil goei through the b^ok a second time. 

Name sotoe participial noun&— What are abstract nouns T'-What is the 
ifastinctioD between abstract nouns and adj[ectivea ?-T-What are natuml 
nouns ?— Artificial nouns ? — \Vhat is the distinction between material and 
vmmaterial noims 1 — Are nouns ever of the masculine and feminine gender? — 
Givrexamples. — ^Wlien are nouns, naturally neuter, converted into the mas- 
Guli^Or renuntne sender ?— <jrive ezaninle8.-^SDeak soine notus that are 
alway^ in the singiuar number. — Some tnat are always pluraL— -Speak soma 
that are in the same form in both numbers. — Name alt tl^ various ways of 
Ibmung the plural number of nouns. — Of what number are the nouns netoi, 
tneimSf almt, and amitruU f— -Name the plurals to the following compound 
nouns, haru^Uy cupjul, spotmfidf brotker-^nAaw^ cwrt-^nartkd, 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

What has lunuiBy been the object of philosophical iitvestigatioift of lao* 
gaage? (page 32.) — Do the syntactical dependences and connexions of 
words depend on their or^^Uml import ?-^Is the power of association and 
custom efficient in chan^rmg the radical meaning of seme words? — Have 
iroi^ intrinsically a sigmfication of their own ; or is their meaning t»|/eren- 
Ud; ht, such as custom nas assigned to them ? (pe^e 38.) — On what /act 
is base'*! the true, philosophical prmciple of dassincation?— Define philoso- 
pliicai grammar. — Which is suf^sed to be the original part of speech? — 
How were the others formed uom~ that ?*-How many parts of speech may 
be recognised in a scientifick development and arrangement of the princi- 
ples of our language? — Name them. — What testimony have we that many 
things do not act ? (page 43.*~Repeat some of the arguments in fkvour o( 
and against, the prtnd^e which regards all verbs as aelto«.*-In what moods 
are verbs used in their rmm-atate ? (page 48.)— Give exapiples. — ^What is said 
of the terminations, est, eth, «, and ^n, and of the words to and do ? 

REMARKS ON \'ERBS AND NOUNS. 

Yoo have already been informed, that verbs are the most important part 
of speed) in our language * and to convince yon of &dr importance, I now 
teB you, that you canaot express a lAoitfAf, or communicate an tcteo, without 

6 
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miking um of a v«rlv eitiiei ei|ir6ned or impliod. VortM eu^firoftf, not onlj* 
tie ttmt ot manner tfbebig, but, likewise, ftH ^ different aidhns and fRove^ 
maiCff of aB ereaturafe ana f^nsa, whether animate or tnaninrmte. As yet 1 
have girea yom only a partial oescription tif this sort of words; W. when 
jfou are bettor prepared to dBroprehcnd the subject, I will explaui all then 
properties, and show you the proper manner of usingHbem, 

A woill that is generally a noim, sometimes becomes a verb * and a verb 
is frequently used as a noun. These clianfes depend on ^ sense which 
the word oonveya; or. raUier, on the ofike it performs in the sentence ; that 
is, the numner in wliich it is applied to things. For instance ; ^ory is geno- 
rally a noun ; a% " T\ve glory of God's throne.'* But if I say, I gwry in reK- 

K' n ; or. He ^hnies m wickedness, the woH glery becomes a verb. The 
i of man is moonstant. In this^entence, iooeisa noun; in the next, it is 
a verb : They love virtue. He walks swidly ; Scavengers sweep the streeta; 
The ship Mt£r welL In these phrases, the words walkSj sweeps^ and smls^ 
are verbs ; in the fbllowing they are nouns : Those are pleasant wdksi Ha 
takes a bioad mwep; The ship lowered her Mtiti. 

Thus you see, it is impossible for you to become a gram- 
mariaii without exercising your judgment If you have suffi* 
cient resolution to do this, you will, in a short time, perfectly 
uniiterstand the nature and office of the difl^ront parts of speech, 
thetr various properties and relations, and the rules of syntax, 
tlmt apply to diem ; and, in a few weeks, be al^Ie to speak and* 
write accurately. But you n^ist not take' things for granted, 
without examining their propriety and correcti^ess. ^^ Too 
are not a mere aniomatony or boy^mtichine ; butli mtional being. 
You ought, therefore, tp thinh methodically, to reason soundly, 
and to ifW9e8tigait every principle^ critically. Don't be afraid 
to iMnk for youraetf. You knoWnot the high destiny that 
awuts you. You know not the height to which you may* soar 
in the scale of intellectual existence. Go on, then, boldly, 
and with unyielding perseverance ; and if f<m do not gain ad- 
mittance into the temple of famcj strive, at all hazards, to 
drink tf die fountain which gurgleis Trom its Itee. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

NoTS 1, TO Rule 12. A noun in the possessive ease, 
should always be distinguished by the apostrophe, or mark of 
elision ; as, The nation^s glory. 

That girl^ book is cleaner than those boyssy books. . 

Not correct, because the noims giris and boys are boUi in the poesesrita 
case, and, therefore, require the apostrophe, by which they shoiud be dia- 
tinguished; thus, **giH^s, boys\^ according to the preceding Notb. [Ra> 
peat the notu.] 

Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

If the writer of thia sentance meant aiM aneestor, he should btvt insfiisd 
the apostrophe sAer r, thii% «anMttor'«;*' if mora than one, afUr a, tiia% 
** sneeKsrt* virtue j'* but, by neglecting to place the apostrophe, he has left 
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his meftwng ambtguoiis, and we eamioC Mcertain it. This, md a thousand 
other mistakea 3rou wiU often meet witli, dooonstrate the troth of my da- 
cUration» namely, that ** withoat the knowledge and application of gram- 
mar rules, you will often speak and write in mTch a manner as not to be im- 
derstdotU^ You may now turn baek and re-examine the ** iUustration*' of 
Rules Z,% and 12, on page S% and then correct the following examples 
Moout fate times over. 

A motheis tenderaess and a fathers care, are natures gift's 
for mans advantage. Wisdoms precept^s fonn the good maip 
interest and happiness. They suffer for conscience's sake. 
He is reading Cowpei^ poems. James bou^t Johnso^ Dic« 
tionary. ' 

RuLB 4U A verb must agree with its nominative m number 
and person. 

Those boys improved rapidly. The men labourf in the field, 
rfothing deiigl^ some persons. Thou shun^the light. He 
dare not do it. They reads welh 

1 know you can correct these sentences without a rule, for they atl have 
a harsh sound, which of&nds the ear.^ I wii^h you, however, to adopt the 
habit of correcting errours by applying rules ; for, by-and-by, you wilt meet 
•vith errours in'Comp<Mition whira you cannot correct, if you are ignorant of 
the application of grammar rules. 

Now let us cleeHy understand this 4th Rule. Recollect, it applies to the 
ver6, and not to the noun ; therefore, in these exaniples the verb is ungram> 
maticaL The noun 6099, in the first sentence, is of^ the third person pfurof, 
and. the verb improvet is of the third person sinpUar ; therefore, Rule 4th is 
violatod, because the verb does not agree with its nominative in numbtr. It 
should be, **boys tmprove." Tlie verb would then be pltmU, and agree with 
its nominative according to the Rule. In the fourth sentence, the verb dues 
not agree in person with its nominative. Tluni is of the seewid person, and 
thims is of the 4hird. It should be, ** thou Mtfnne«<," ^ You: may oonrect 
the other sentences, and, Ukewise, the fbUowing exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm 'the eye. The number 
of inhabitants of the United States exceed nine millions. ^lOth• 
ing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our stor^ 

When our abundance make us wish for more. '^ 

While ever and anon, there fail^ 
Huge heaps of hoary, moulder'd walls. 
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LVCTlTRfi nU 

OF ARTICLES- 

All article is a word prefixed to nouns to lindf 
their signification ; as, a man, the woman. 

There arc only two articles, a or ««, and the. 
.i or an k called the hidefinite article. The is 
called the definite article. 

The indefinite article limits th6 noun to one of a 
kind, but to no particular one ; as, a house. 

The definite article generally limits the noun to 
a particular obj ect, or collection of objects ; as, ^ 
house, the mQn. 

Tho. small claims of the article to a separate rank as a dis- 
tinct part of speech, ought not to be admitted in a scientifick 
dassiftcadon of words. A and ihty iJiia and that, ien^few^ and 
fcurih, and many other words, are used to restrict, vary, or do- 
fine the signification of the norms to which they are joined. 
They might, therefore, with propriety, be ranked under the ge- 
neral head of RtstriciiveBy Indexe9y or JDefintns^ Adjectivts, But, 
as there is a marked distinction in their particular moaning and 
application, each class requires a separate explanation. I fence, 
no practical advantage would be gained, by rejecting their es- 
tablished classification as articles, numerals, and demonstra- 
tives, and by giving them nctp names. The character and 
application of n and the can be learned as soon when they are 
styled ariicleSy as when they are denominated ^pecifnifig or dc" 
fining adjectives. 

The history of this part of speech is very brief. As there are 
but two articles, a or an and the^ you will know them wherevm 
they occur. ,^ 

A noun used without an article, or any other restrictive,^ is 
taken in its general sense ; as, * • Fruit is abundant ;'' " Gold i« 
heavy ;" " JVfon is bom to trouble." * Here we meaii, fruit and 
gold in gtnti^al ; ih\d uli men, or mankind, 

AVhcn we wish to limit the meaning of the noun to one object, 
but to no particular one, we employ a or an. If I say, " Give 
mo a pen ;" " Bring me an apple ;*' you are at liberty to fetch 
any pen or any apple you please. A or an, then, is indefinite, 
bccauiie it It^ivuH the ineiining ot the noun to which it is applied, 
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tt far as regatta the person spoken to, vague^ or indelerminnle ; 
ikat 19) not JkfiwUe. Bat when reference is mode to a pariiculaf 
^ect, we employ the ; as, " Give me th^ pen ;'* ** Bring me tkt 
apple, w the apples.'^ When such a requisition is made, yon 
are not at liberty to bring any pen or apple you please, but you 
must fetch ^epartiadar pen or apple to which you know me to 
refer. The is, therefore, called the definite article. 

" Ji star appears." Here, the star referred to, may be known 
^as a particular star, dejinitey and distinguished from alt others, 
kk the mind of the speaker i but to the hearery it is lefl, among 
thv thousands that bedeck the vault of h«iaven, undisliuguufhed 
and indefinite. But when the star has previously been made the 
subject of discourse, it becomes, ia the minds of both speaker 
and hearer, a definite object, and he says, " The star appears ;*• 
that is, that particular star about which we were discoursing. 

*^ Solomon built a temple." Did he build any temple, Mrme- 
iermined which ? No ; it was a parHcuhr temple, pre-ejninentiy 
distinguished from all others. But how does it become^ a defi- 
nite object in the mind of the hearer f Certainly, not by tlK> 
phrase, '^ a temple," which indicates any temple, leaving it al- 
together undetermined which ; but supposing the person addres- 
sed was totally unacquainted with the fact asserted, and it 
becomes to him, in one respect only^ a definite and particular 
temple, by means of the associated words, '* Solomon built;" 
that is, by the use of these words in connexion with the others, 
the hearer gets the idea of a temple distinguished as the one 
erected by Solomon. If the speaker were addressing one whom 
he supposed to be unacquainted with the fact related, he might 
make ihe temple referred to a still more definite object in the 
mind of the hearer by a further explanation of it ; thus, " Solomon 
built a temple on mount Zion ; and that was the temple to which 
the Jews resorted io worship,*^ 

' " The lunatick, ^.e poet, and the lover, ; > 

*^ Are of imagination all compact" 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
^ A, AN, THK. 

In a sctentifick arrangement of graiinniatical principle% a and the Mong 
to that class of adjectives denominated definUwes or restrUkivea, ^ 

Jij on, one, or one, is the pas* participle ofmumad, to add, to join. It do* 
notes that the thing to which it is prefixed, is added, uniUd, aned, an^d, oned^ 
iwmied,) or made one. 

The and thtd. According to Home Tooke, Ifteis the imperative, and that^ 

the past participle, of the Anglo-Saxon verb thetm, to £et, take, assume. The 

and that had. orientally, the same iltoaning. The diflerenoe in their pr^i^t 

application, la a modem refinement Hence. thtU, as well as the, was flr- 

' merl J u«*cd, indifTerently, before either a singular or a plural noun. 
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*' The horse is a tioble anbaal ;" *^ The dog is a faithful <:res- 
lure ;" " Tke wind blo¥r8;" " Th$ wolvos w«fe howlmgin liW 
wfKxis.'^ In these examples^ we do not refer to any particutar 
lunuiicks, poets, lovers, horses,4log8, winds, wolves, and woods, 
but we re^r to these pmrHcvdar douses of things, in contradi»> 
linctioQ to other objects or classes^ The phrase, '^ Neither ike 
one nor tfu other," is an idmm of the language. 

Kbmarks.*— This method of elucidating the arttclefl, which is popular witb 
BUir, Priopthij, Lowth, .lohnson, Harris, Beatfie, Coote, Murraj', and many 
other distinguuhcd philolosista, is discord^ by some of our modefn wrsten. 
But, by proving that this theory is exceptionable, they by ne-meoiis make it 
appear, that it ought, therefore, to be rejected. 

Exceptionable or not, tiiey have not been able to supply its place with ons 
that is mora eenwmmt in praeticm Neither have they adopted one less c»- 
^eplionable. The truth is, after aU which can be done to render the de^oi- 
tiuns and rules of ^ammar comprehen».ve and accurate, they will still bs 
found/when critically examined by men of learning and science, more or less 
exceptionable. These exceptions and imperfections are the unavoidable 
eonseauence of the imperiections of the language. Language, as well as 
every uiing else of human invention, will always be impfiifect, Censcqueatly, 
a perfut system of grammatical principles, would not suit it. A perfect 
graAimar will not be produced, until some perfect being writes it for a per^ 
feet huiguftge; and a perfect language will not he constructed, until soma 
mtper-hmmm agency is employed in its production. All grammatical prin- 
ciples and systems which are not perfect^ are exceptionable, 

NOTES. 

1. The article is tmitted hetoto nouns implying the different virtue% vices, 
passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herns, lie.; as, ^^ Modesty i^ becom- 
mg ; Fedsehood is odious; Grammar is useful,'' &c ' . 

2. The article is not pre6xed to proper nouns ; as, Bmron, killedDecoter^ 
except by way of eminence, or for the sake of distinguishing a particular fa- 
mily, or when some noun is understood ; as, ^ He is not a Franklin ; He is 
a Lee, or of the family of (Ate Lees ; We sailed down the (river) Missouri." 

3. An adjeeitoe is frequently placed between the article and the noun with 
which the article agrees: as, ^Kg^ boy; an vndastrious man." Some- 
times the adjective precedes the article ; as, " As great a* man as Alexander ; 
Sii/ch a shame.'' 

4. In referring to many individuals, when we ynAk to bring each separate- 
ly under consideration, toe indefinite article is sometimes placed between 
the adjective mmvy and a singular noun ; as, ''Where many a rosebud rears 
its blushing head ;" '* Full mtmy m flower is bom to blush rniseen." . 

5. The ofefinHe article tke is frequently applied to atherbs in the oonipanR 
tive oi superiative degree ; as, ** The mare 1 examine it, the better I l&e it ; 
1 like this the least of any.** 

You may proceed and parse the following articles, when you 
shall have committed this. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

7%« order of parsing an Article, is — an article, 
and why? — definite or indefinite, and why ? — with 
what noun does it agree ?— Rule. 
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"He is the son of a king,** 

Hie is an article, a word prefixed to a noun to limit its signifi* 
ctttion— definite, it limits the noun to a particular object— It 
belongs to the noun " son," according to 

Rule 2. Hie definite aHicU the Ulona^s to noun$. in the «til- 
gtdar^ plural number. 

^ is an article, a word placed before a noun to limit its signi- 
fication — indefinite, it limits the noun to one of a kind, but to no 
particular one — ^it agrees with " king,^ a^eeably to 

Rule 1. - The article a or^xn agrees with nomis in tlu singular 
number onh^ v 

NorE. By considering the original meaning of this article, the propriety 
of Rule 1, will appear. Ji oi- an, (formerly written am,) hdng equivalent to 
4tne, any one, or some one, cannot be prefixed to nouns in the plural number. 
There is, however, an exception to thie rule, ^ is placed before a pmral 
noun when any of the followkig adjectives come between the article and the 
liotm^: fno, great inany, dozm, hmdred, thousand, miiUm; as, a few men^ a 
tbousaAd.A«i»e«, ^. 

After having parsed these articles several times owr, please 
to read this third lecture three tunes. Then turn back, and ex- 
amine the seemd lecture critically, observing to parse evei^r ex- 
wnpte accordmg to the direction* previously given, v^ch wiU 
prepare you to parse systematically, all the articles, notms, and 
verbs in these subsequent 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A bbd sings. An eagle flies. Mountains stand. The mul- 
titude pursue pleasure. The reaper reaps the farmer's grain. 
Farmers mow the grass. Farmers' boys spread the hay. The - 
clerk sells the merchant^^s goods. An ostnch outruns an Arab s 
horse. Cecrops founded Athens. Gallileo invented the teles- 
cope. James Macpherson translated Ossian's poems. Sir 
Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe. Doctor Benjamm 
Franldin invented the lightning-rod. Washington Irvujg- wrote 

the Sketch-Book. - . 

I will now offer a few remarks on the misapplication of the 
articles, which, with the exercise of your own discriminating 
powers, will enable you to use them with propriety. But, before 
yon proceed, please to answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

How many articles are there 1— In what sense is a noun taken, 
when it has no article to limit it ?— Repeat the order of parwn^ 
mi article.— What rule applies in parsing the defimtt article T— 
What rule in parsing the indeJmiU ? 
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QUESTIONS ON lilE NOTES. 

B^ort wh«t t^ouns is th« article omitud 7 — ^It Um uMe ^ «v«r ftf^^M 

In adverbs ? — Give examples. — ^What is the meaning of a or «n 7— When is 
« ur an t>laced hefore a plural notin ?-^Froin what arft4, the, and fAof derired 7 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 
Note to Rule 1. An ia used before a vowel or silent h, 
and a before a consonant or u longi and also before the word 
one. 

It if not only disagreeable to the ear, hot, accordmg to this note, improper 
to say, c apple, a humblo suppliant^ on hero, an universitv, becaase the woid 
•Wtf begins with a vowel, and k is not sounded in the word AtimMe, lor 
wnich reasons a should be nn in the first two examples ; but, as the k m 
sounded in hiro, and the u is Ions in unhtenity, m ought to be prefixed to 
these words : thus, nn apple, on humble supplmnt : a hero, a university. 
Yon mny correct the following 

EXAMPLES. 

A enemy, a inkstand, a hour, an horse, an herald, an heart, 
an heaUien, an union, a umbrella, an useful book, many nn one. 
This is an hard saying. They met with an heavy loss* Hm 
would not give an hat for an horse. 

NotB 1, TO RuLB 2. The articles are often properly omit* 
ted : when used they riiould be justly applied, according to their 
distinct chamcter \ as, *^ Gold is corrupting ; Ilu sea is green; 
A lion is bold.*' It would be improper to say, J%e gold is cor^ 
rupting ; Sea is green ; Lion is bold. 

Th6 grass is good for horses, and the wheat for men. Grass 
is good for the horses, and wheat for the men. Grass looks 
well. Wheat is blighted. 

In the first of these sentences, we are not speaking of any particnlar kind 
of grtut or tohioi, neither do we wi^ to limit ^ meaning to any particular 
erop or field of grass, or quantity of wheat ; but we are speakmg of grass 
and wheat generally, therefore the article the should be omitted. In the s^ 
epnd sentence, we do not refer to any definite kind, onality, or number tyf 
koraesormmi but to horses and men generally; that is, the tenhs are hers 
used to denote vfhoU tpteUs, therefore, the artide should be omittedL and the 
sentence should read thus, *'Grasais good for horses, and wheat for men.*' 

In the third and fourth examples, we wish to limit our meaning to the 
crops of gran and mketd now on the grotrad, which, in contradistinctioa to 
the crops heretofore raised, are considered as jMrHcular objects , therefore 
we should say, «7%e grass looks well; 7iU wheat is blighted.** 

NoT£ 2. When a noun is used in its general sense, the 
article should be omitted; as, ^^ Poetry la a' pleasing art;* 
•* Orangeg grow in New-Orleamu'' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Com in the garden, grows well ; bot com m the field, doeg 
not. How does the tobacco sefl ? The tobacco is dear. K>w 
^> you like the study of the grMnmart The grammar is a 
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-nleastiig study. A candM temper is'^ proper (hr the lawa- 
World is wide. The man is morta!. And I perse<*uted this 
way uitto the death. The earth, the air, the fire, and the watei, 
are ^le fonr elements of the old philosophers. 1 
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LECTURE IT. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjectiyb is a word added to a noun to 
express its quality or kind, or to restrict its 
meaning ; as, a good man, a bad man, a free 
man, an unforhmate man, one tnan, forty men. 

In the phrases, a good apple, a bad apple, a iar^e apple, a '' 
SinaU apple, a red ^pple, a white apple, a green apple, a sweet 
apple, a sotir apple, a bitter apple, a rmmd appte, a luird apple, 
a sojl apple, a meUow apple, B,fair apple, a May apple, an early 
apple, a late apple, a winier apple, a crab apple, a (^om apple, a 
weU'tasted apple, an iH-looJcing apple, a water^ored apple, you 
perceive that all those words in iioHcks are adjectives, because 
each expresses some quality or property of die noun apple, or 
it shows what kind' of an apple it is of which we are speaking. 

The distinction between a notm and an adjective is very clear. 
A noun is the name of a thing ; but an adjective denotes simply 
the quality or jyi'operiy of a thing. This is fine dotJu In Uiis 
example, the difierence between the word denoting the things 
and that denoting the quaUly of it, is easily perceived. You 
certainly cannot be at a loss to know, that die word cloth ex- 
presses the name, and fine, the qaalitxjy of the iking ; conse- 
quently ^ne must bo an adjective. If I say, He is a wise man, 
B, prudent man, a wicked man, or an ungrateful man, the words 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
ADNOims. 

jSdiwunf or Mjeetivef comes from the Latin, ad and jidOf to add to. 

Adnouns are a class of words added to nouns to vary their comprehensioii, 
or ta determine their extension. Those which eflect the former object, are 
tft*!ed adjei^es, or attnbuie»; and those which effect the latter, rettriehves. 
It is not, in all cases, easy to determine to which of these classes an adnoon 
should be referred. Words which exoress simply the quaUHes of nouns, are 
adjectives ; and such as denote their situation or nunwetf are restrictives. 

Adjectives were originallv nouns or verba. 
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in ilaUckM mn a^f^cttvm, b«cwue CKb expre«»w » qmrnHtf/ af 
the noun nun. And, iT I n/. He ia • M/I nun, a «AoH nwn, * 
ip&tf« rau, K hlmik nun, or a perMciOe^ man, tLe wot6m, tail, 
ikorl, leUitt, black, and ptr$eenied, are slso adjectives, becniun 
tbc7 tell what kind of a man he is or whom I am ■peaking, nr 
they attribute to hiHi aifine particular property. 

Si>Tne lutjectives rtitricl or limit die aigniJicBtioR of the nouna 
tu which they are joined, and are, fterefiMV, sometimes catted 
defiuiliBtt; as, one era, seven agea, thejEreJ nuui, ihauWe niaasi 
»o traubte, thotc men, thai book, all regioiw. 

Other adjectives define or deKribe nouns, or do both ; ns,_^nt 
silk, blue paper, a keaey sbower, pure water, great mountaina, 
btottd breezes, gvrgHng rills, elatt window, tmtdote gUita, 
htaeer hats, ekip bonnets, Uaekberrti ridge, JVonrot garden, 
Juniata iron, CtneitmaU steam-mill. 

Some adjectives are »«ctmdartf, and qualify other adjectives i 
an, pale red lining, dark blue ailk, deep tea green sash, gojl in>E 
blooms, red Itot iron plate. 

Tpu will frequently find the adjective placed after ttia noun i 
aa, " Those nun are foZf; Alioniabold; Tite wealker it cabni 
The A-oe is throe feet thick." 

Should you ever he at & loss to distinguish an atyecltfe frtHn 
(ho other parts of speech, the following sign will enable you to 
tell it. Any word ^^at will make sense with the word IktMg ad- 
ded, or widi any other notin following it, is an adjective ; as, ■ 
kigk thing, a Ime thing, a hot thing, a cold tiling, an trnfinithed 
thing, a luie-fathioited thing:— oi, a pleaaaiil prospect, a ton/;- 
deeerUd dwelling, an ^meWciin sotdior, a Greek Testament. 
Are these words adjectives, distant, yonder, peaceful, long-aided, 
double-headed'? A distant object or thing, yonder htil, ^e. 
They are ! They will make sense with a nourt after them. — ■ 
Adjectives aomelimes become adverbs. This matter will be 

Soma contidcr (be ailjectire, in ill present a 
to ( noun connected lo another noan hj meant 
rilion, oroTaeomieponding (leiion. "AgtUtu 
n agolrfciip, or« tupo/joW." Bill ihii princi 
able. " A eup efgtiUlf" may meftii either t cup^ 
piild. " An oaifn caik," eignifiu an oak rjui., i 
•iiadf of auk. i bat > irer ca3i, and a oak <)/ ^"i 
*-iiiiwa enn ; ■ mn g/'eirbie. 

The diHiinguithing chancleriitick n( the adj 
its holh namaig o qunlily, and aUrihuting that qi 

The tecininationi «■, td, and ig, (our modem 
Henote that the namet ofcjualilie* la which the 
trtb<itp(i to othernouna paaneuiiig eni-h qualitiea : woaa-a^ wo<M].S^ HMI 

i'/t i* ih* paM jwrtiiiiJi- nflliP vcrl) fcam. Horr.e Tookadefitwt ri|tt I* 
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cxplaitied in Lacture TI. In paning, jou may geaenlly know 
■n uljectire by its quoJifymg a mnm or jM-munin. 

Most words ending in tn^ajepre«nf}tarftctple«. Those ore 

IreqiiBiitly used as adjectives ; therefore, most participles will 

make sens« with the addition of the word thing, or any other 

' noun, after them ; as, a pleating thing, a moving spectacle, 

mottltUrmg ruin*. 

In the I<atin language, and Btaay others, adjectives, like nouns 
have g«ad»r, number, and case ; but in the £nglieh languagei 
tbey nave neither gender, person, number, nor case. llieM 
prsperties belong to erealuret and things, and not to dieir fuoit- 
H»» ; Iber^ore gender, person, number, aiid case, ore (he pro- 
perties of noufu, and nol of adjectives. 

Adjectives are varied only to excess the de- 
grees of comparison. They have tnree d^^'ees 
olS comparison, the Positive, the Comparative, 
aod the Superlative. 

-^he positive degree expresses the quality o( 
aa object without any increase or diminution ; as, 
good, wise, great. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification; as, better^ wiser, 
greater, less loise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens tho 
positive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, best, 
wisest, greatest, least wise. 

be IhM which is a-dtrtd or £rteUd. The right hanil ii that whidi yonr pa. 
rmtc and cailoni i£rect jon tfi um in preference lo the other. And wban 

tnce, the other v the Umtd, ttm'd, or Ufl hand ; 

"The one abtll be taken, and the other (Itorod) 

■ em wai what he writi for, mm being a part 

ictireg, in modem timei, are applied onl; to iin- 
\,UMUirr,aM,tliii»,thia,ack,etrr^,taiitT. O&ipM. 
iae, Vielt, tuo, tkrit, ./fw, inerof, tIL But moM 
are applied to both linEulBr and plunil nouns* 
'l latter, «K meh, aamtj mn^ ukick, what. 
Ion waa, doubtlem, anginalW performed hj_ the 
the Bnoers ii Mill the nlDKwl extent of ita ripii- 
. ,. ,eiticip»M*4nun,tocloea,toihot ID. lliebands 

Sid, Itnid, el«ead, m ahut in, ngnified tni ,- fbr Itiera numeration cIpmA 
denote a nnmber greater than ten, wt muit begin a^ain, fen and mt, trH 
•ltd ftpff, kc ■• ■ 
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COMFARKSON OF ADJECTIVES 

JUere mud mod fi>nn the comparative and superlative degrees by mctctuiing^ 
dM poflithFe; aad Uis and ieasf, by dimmiriiiiig it. 

Comparison by increasing the poMtivc 

Pes, Comp. Sup. 

great, greater, greatest. 

wise, wiser, wisest, 

h^, more holy, most holy, 

frugalt more frugal, most fnigaL 

Comparison by diminisliing the positive. 

Pas. Comp. Sup. 

wise, less Avise, least wise, . 

holy, less holy, least holy, 

frugal, less frugal, least frugal. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Words u$6d in countms, are called numeral 
a^ectives of the cardinal kind ; as, ene^ twOf 
three^ foutj twenty j fifty, &c. 

Words used in numbering, are called numeral 
adjectives of the ordinal kmd ; as, first, second^ 
thrd, fourth, twentieth, fiftieth, &c. 

NoTB. Tlie words mm^ffeWf and teverti^ as they always refer to an m- 
definhe nomber, may be properly called numeral adjectwti of .the indefimtt 
kind. 

NOTES. 

1. The nmpla word, or Pontive, becomes the Commrative by adding iv 
or er ; and the Positive becomes the Superlative, by aading st, or eat^ to thf 
end of it ; as, Pos. wise. Com, wiser. Sup. wise^f ; nch, richer, richest ; bold, 
bolder, boldest The adverbs, more and mos^Uss and Zecul, when placed be- 
fore the adjective, have the sameefiect : as, Pos. wise, Com. mwe wise, Sup. 
moat wise ; Pos. wise. Com. Uh wise. Sup. least wise. 

Twain, (Itoo-ln, ftoo-ftin, twa-ano) is a compound of <i0o (two, fioae, ttoee, 
twi, two or dwo or due) and one (ane, aki, an») It signifies two units joined^ 
wUtedf aned, or oned. Twenty {twa-ane-ten) signifies two tens aned, med, or 
vntCed. Tmngs separated into parcels of twenty each, are called scort$. 
Score is the past participle of sAesr, to separate. 

The Ordinals are formed like abstract nouns in eth, tyth^ sixth, or tsnlhf 
im the number which fio^ethf siv-e^A, ten^eth, or mak-e^ up tne number Jbe, 
iigu or ten, 

rhUosc^hical writers who limit oar acceptation of words to that in which 
they were ariginaUy employed, and suppose that all ihe complicat'^d, yei 
often definable, associations which the gradu^ pogress of languajce and in- 
tellect has connected with words, are to be reauccd to the stanqard e/wr 



€» A&Homfti6fef »re|[enerd!y eos^wred by sdding er ami vtl; tftmlted&M^, 
frisjfUableSf &c. by mof-e and mo9< ; as, mild, milder, mildest ; frugal, mora 
fnm^al, most fragal ; virtuous, moi^ viKuous, most virfnous. Di8«Tilat>le« 
endins in jf ; as, nappy, IotcIv ; and in k uder a mote ; as, able, amme; umI 
diaayUabies accentea on the last syilabie ; as, discreet, pcdite \ emmy adroit 
ot' er and e$t; as, bappi«r, happi^f ; politer, (wlite^ Wordffof B¥>fe thap 
two syllables very sciaom admit ot' these terminations. 

3. When the positive ends in d, or t, preceded by a single vowel, the con- 
■oaant is doubled in focmtnjrthe compamtive anu stoporwtive degiees ; as, 
red, redder, reddest ; hot, htftter, hottest, 

4, In souiti words the superlative is formed by addmg m<M< to the end o( 
them ; as, ncthermbst, uttermost or utmost, undemicHit, uppermost, fbr^ 
most. 

6. In English, as in most languages, Uiereare some wmda/oT very eommoii 
use, (in wluch the caprice of custom is apt to get the better of analogy,) that 
arc irregular :n fomifng the de^ees of companson ; as, ** Good, better, Wst ; 
bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last y old, older or dder^ oldest 
or eldest ;" and a few others.* 

j6. Tlie following adjectives, and many others, arc always in the superlth 
Uve degree, because, by expressing a quality in the higher degree, they car* 
ry in themselves a. superuttivo signiucstion t ddef, a^etne, perfect^ rigki 
wrcngf koiiesty just, truej emrect^ sincm'e, vast, immense, eeaselesSf i^finUe, etui* 
iesSf'unparalteled, universal, supreme, utUimited. omnipotent,all-wi8e, etemak 

7. Compound adjectives, and aujectives denoting qualities arising firom 
the figure of bodies, do not admit or comparison ; such as, v)eU*fitmua,frott' 
Htteny round, ttpiart, oHong, evradar, quadrangular, cotU€al,J^. 

8. The termmation ish added to adjectives, expresses a slight degree of 
Quality below the comparative ; as, hlack, fdackish; salt, saltish, Verif, pre- 
yed to the coniplirattve, expresses a degree of quality, but hot always a mi* 
perlative degree. 

Read this Xiocture carefully, particularly the NoTfis ; after 
which you may parse the followinfir adjectives and neuter verb, 
and, likewise, the examples that follow. If you cannot repeal 
all ^e definitions and rules, spread the Compendium when you 
parwe. But before you proceed, please to commit the 

SYSTElrfATlCK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Adjkctivi:, is — an 
adjective, and why? — compare it — degree of 
comparison, and whj' ?— to what noun does it be- 
long ? ^RULE, 

fofrefathersj appear not to have saffieiently attended to the changes Which this 
principle of association actually produces. As language is transmitted firoro 
generation to generation, many words become tlie reuresentatives of idea* 
with which they were not originally associated ; and thus they under^ a 
chanffe, not only in the mode <n their application, but also in th& meanmg 
Words bmng tiic sii^ns of things, their meaning mu«t necessarily change at 
miich, at least, as thmga themsolves change ; but this variatiofi in their im* 
port more frequently depends oft accidental circnmstances. Among the 
ideas coBDectco with a word«rthat which v^b once of prtmary, becomes only 

7 
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•» That great nation wot once fw»erfid ; but now it Is fithU^^ 

Cheat is an acyectire, a word added to a noun to Bxpress its 
quality — pos* great, comp« greater, sup. greatest — it is in tbe 
positive degree, it expresses the quality ofan olijeot without any 
increase or diminution, and belongs to the noun " nation,** ac- 
cording to 

Rule 18. Ad^Uvts bdong ioj and t^ueiifyi nouns txpr>fss9ed 
or understood. 

Was is a v6rb, a word that signifies to bo — neuter, it expres- 
ses neither action nor passion, but being or a state of being-*— 
third person singuiar, because its nominative ** nation" is a noun 
of multitude conveying unity of idea — ^it agrees with " nation" 
agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun ofmulHtude convey in^ unity ofideay mOy 
have avei'b or pronoun agreeing icilh it in me singula"*. 

Poioerftd is an adjective belonging to " nation," accordmg to 
Rule 18. Feeble belongs to " it," according to Note 1, under 
Rule 18. Is is a neuter verb agreeing with " it," agreeably to 
Rule 4. 

" Bonaparte entered Russia with 400,000 men." 

Four'hundred-tfiotisand is a numeral adjective of the cardinal 
kind, it is a word used in counting, and belongs, to the noun 
** men," according to Note 2, under Rule 18. JVtmercU adjec 
tivts belong to nouns ^ which nouns must agree in imm6er with die^ 
OfJ^ectives. 

If, in parsing the following examples, you find any words 
about which you are at a loss, you will please to turn, back, and 
parse all the foregoing exampfes again. This course will enable 
you to proceed without any difficulty. 

More is an adverb. Of and to are prepositions, governing 
the nouns that follow them in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A benevolent man helps indigent beggars. Studious scho- 
lars learn many long lessons. Wealthy merchants own large 
ships. The heavy ships bear large burdens ; the lighter ships 
carry less burdens. Just poets use figurative language. Un« 

of secondary importance ; iind sometimes, by d^rees, it loses altogether its 
connexion with the word, giving place to others with which, irom some acci- 
dtmtal causes, it has been assodated. 

Two or three instances will illustrate the truth of these remarks. In an 
ancient English version of the New-Testament, we find the following lao- 
gnagc : f' I, Paul, a rasetd of Jesus Christ, unto you Gentiles,*^ &c. Bat 
who, in the present acceptation of the word, would dare to call ** the great 
apostle of the GenUles" a rascal ? Maseal fbrmerly meant a servant : one de- 
voted to the interest of another j but now it is nearly svnonymoui with 
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j^rammafical ^xpressiond oifesd a true critfck*s ear. Weak 
critieks magoify trifling erroure. No composition is perfect. 
The rabble was tumukuous. Tbe late«>washed graAs looks 
green. Stately trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; the variegated rainbow appears 
more beautifuL !&paminondas was the greatest of the Tluiban 
generals ; Felopidas was next to Epaminondas. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand, . The earth contains one thousand 
miliion inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens ^e good 
lean's pathway. 

. NoTB. Uke^ Worilu The adjectire Uke is a contraction of tho participle 
Ukviwd^ and generally has the preposition tmfo understood after it. ** She ia 
Kke\imUi\ her brother;" ** They are unliApe [to] hira.*' " Tlie kingdom ef 
heaven is likt \likeaed or made like] unto a householder." 

The noun worth has altogether dropped its associated wi^rds. « The cloth 
IB worth ten dollars a yard ;" that is, The cloth is ^f the worth of ten dollar* 
Jty ike yard, or for <»j one, or every yard. 

Some eminent philologists do not admit the proprictyof supplying an cllip- 
ns ^der Kke, worth, ere, 6}it, except, and than, but consider them prepoai- 
tionB» See AnomaUes, in the latter part of this work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND MmNS. 

A critical analysis requires that the adjective when used without its noun, 
riiould be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood ; as, 
^ The virtuous [persons] and the smee-e [nersons] are always respected ;*• 
•* Providence rewards the good [people,] ana punishes the bad [people.]^ 
" The evU [deed or deeds] that men do, lives after them ; 
'^ ThegiKM^ [deec^or deeds] is oft interred with their bones." 

But sometimes the adjective, by its manner of meaning, becomes a noun. 
And has another adjective joined to it ; as,"tlie claef good;''* " The vast fm- 
jnenje lifnme}is%] of space." 

' Various nouns placed before other noons, assume Uie character of adjec- 
tives, according to their manner of meaning; as," Sea fish, iron mortar, wins 
vessel, gdd watch, com field, meadoto ground, Tnoim^otn height." 

The principle which recognises custom as ihe standard of grammatical ae- 
euracy, might rest for its support on the usage of only six words, and defy 
stil the sultletiea of innovating skepticks to gainsay it. If the genius and 
analogy of our language were the standard, it would be correct to observe 
this analogy, and say, " Good, gooder, goodest; bad, bad^ h^ddest; little, 
httlerjittlfrf; much, mucher, muche»«." "By this mean;^ "What ore the 
news 7^ But such a criterion betrays only tlie weakness of those who at- 
tempt to establish it. Regardless of the do&^mas and edicts of the philo- 
sophical umpire, the good sense of the people will cause them, in tnis m- 
stance, as well as in a thousand others, to yield to custom, and say, " Good, 

■ II n I Il l' I » r 1.1 .' I 

vHUain. "Villain once had none of the odium which is now associated with 
the term ; but it signified one who, undeiTthe feudal system, rented or held 
lands of another. Thus, Henry the Vlf I. says to a vassal or tenant, " As 
you are an accompUidied vHUdn, I order that ^ou receive £700 put of the 
publick treasury." The word villmn, then, has given np its or^al idea, and 
become the representative of a new one, the word tenant having supplanted 
it. To prove that the meaning of words changes, a thousand examples 
•(MiM be adduced ; but with the intelligent reader, proof is uqnccessary. 
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ArttM*, lot; bad, iMTK, «0««t/ IHtUf^ Ifi^ U^; nmdi, iMr^ mMf ;* ''tr 
ihUmemur ** What it the neifx.*' 

With regard to the uaitif of a^jectires and other qnaHfViiif words, csre roust 
lie takeiij or your |aiigiift|»«ill fire^nently mnwunt to abradity, <Mr iKmaeitad, 
Let the MiovnBg^ f eMnl ronaark, which ia hetter than a doM nile«y p^A 
jou en jrotir govd Whenever yon utter a eentenee, ot put your pen on 
paper to write, weigh well in yoin* mind, the ineawmg of the wards which you 
are about ie employ. See that they ooiivey precisely the ideas whidi you 
wish to express by tfaeoi, and th«s yo« wiU avetd inmnaefmble errowa* la 
speaking of a man, we may say, with propnetr, he is very wicked, or eat 
et€di»igl}f lavish, be<^u8e the tenns wicktd and kwish are adjectives that ad 
mit of comparison | but, if we take the words in their Hieral aoceptatioa, 
there is a sokeeism tn catlins a man verg honest, or ercecrfmgiy just, for tbr 
words honest ^nd' httl, literally admit of no comparison. In pomt of (act, a 
man is hmiest or Uishotiest, just or unjust : there can be no modium or excess 
in this respect. Very correct, very incorrect, very right, very wt^ng^ are 
eommon expressions ; but they are not lUeraUy proper. What is not eor- 
reety niust he meorreet ; and that which is not ineorrectf must be eorreetj 
what is not ri^ht, mu8t be wronf^; and that nhich is not wrimg, must be 
ri^ht. To avoid that rircondocutton which must otherwise take place, omt 
best speakers and writers, however, frequently compare adjectives which da 
not utoraliy admit of comparison : ''The most established practice ;'* ^ The 
most mtcerttdn, method ;** '* Irving, as a writer, \9far more aecwrote than Adcfi 
son ;** ** The mctaphysicat investigations of our philosophical grammars, ars 
Hill more buomfrehensiUe to the leamer.** Oomparisoos like these, should 
generally be avoided : but sometimes thi^ are so convenient in practice^ 
as to render them aamissible. Such expressions can be reconciled with 
the principles of grammai, only by considering them as figurative. 

Comparative members of sentences, should be set in tkreet op/posUUm to 
each otaer ; as ** Pope was HcA. but Goldsmith was poor,^*^ The following 
sentences are inaccurate : ^ Solomon was wiser than Cicero was elomunt? 
''The principles of the reformation were deeper in the prince's mind than to 
be eostt'j eradieated.^ This latter sentence contains no eomparison at all : 
neither does it literally eonvey onsf memtmg. A&ain, if the Psalmist haa 
said, " I am the wisest of my teaoters," he would have spoken absurdly, 
because the phrase would imply, that he was one of his teachers. But m 
saying, " I am wiser than my teachers,** ho does not consider himself one ol 
them, but |ilaces himself in contradistinction to them. 

Before you proceed an/ farther, you may answer the follow 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING* • 

What ift the distinction between a noiui and an adjective ?^» 
By what sign may an adjective be known 1 — Are participles 
ever used as adjectives? — Does gender, person, number, or 
case, belong to adjectives? — How are they varied 1 — Name the 
three degrees of comparison. — Wliat effect have le$8 fiffi lead 
in comparing adjectives ? — Repeat the order of parsii^'cth ad- 
jective. — ^^Viiat rule applies in parsing an adjective? — ^What nde 
in parsing a verb agreeing with a noun of multitude conveying 
unity of idea ? — ^What Note should be applied in parsing an ad- 
jective which belongs to a pronoun? — ^What Note in parsing 
nw»eral adjectives ? 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

llmtfftt all tkB vtffious \9nya of fbrmtiig the degmeM of eera|Munoii, Men 
lioiMa in ihe first five Notks. — Ck>mpare thc«e iraljeotires, ripe, frugd^ mb* 
thtrnMua, hoftpif, ahh, good, UUUf rmteh or mttr^, near, Itde, oM.— ^Name 
•ome sajeetives that are always in the superlative, and never compared.-^ 
Are compound adjectives compared T^^^^^hat is said of the termination isk, 
and of the adverb «€iy^*-'\Vhen does an adjective become a nonn ?— ^Vhal 
^aracter does a noun assume when placed before another i^oun T^^How 
can you .prove that atstom is the standard-of grammatical accuracy ? 

WliSTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES- 
How are ad nouns divided ? — ^What constitutes the true character of an 
ftc^tlve ?— -What are the signification and denotement of the terminatiousi 
an, ed, and ^ % f — ^What do left undf-own signify? — Name the three ways in 
which restrictives are applied. — How was numeration originally performed ? 
—What is said of twmn, twerUv, score, and the ordinal numbers ?— What is 
fl^ of the changes produced m the meaning of words, by the principle of 
aiianciation 7 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 9, under Rule 1«. Double Cmwpata^^ and Super- 
ItUives ^ould be avoided ; such as, ttforser, lesser y more deeper, 
more wickeder &c. : akiefest^ supremest, perfeciest, rightest ; or 
more perfect, most perfect, most supreme, &c. 

Virtue confers the roost supreme dignity on man, and it shouh) 
be his chiefest desire. 

He made the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night. 

The phrases <' most supreme," and ''chiofcsty'* in the first sentence, are 
incorrect, because supreme and cJdefajQ in the superlative degree without 
havins the superlative form superadded, which addition makes them dbubls 
sni>erfatives. They should be written, " confera Supreme dignity,*' and 
•*]u« chief desire." 

We can say, one thing is less than another, or smaUer than another, be- 
Mtnse the adjectives ^m and smoUer are in the comparative degree; but 
the phrase *' lesser tight," in the second sentence, is maccurate. Lesser is 
a double comparative, whieh, according to the preceding Note, should bo 
avoided. Lesser is as incorrect as bidder, geodar, worser, ** The smalUr 
fight," would be less exceptionable. You can correct the following withput 
my assistance. Correct tnem four times over. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than 
those of imagination or sense. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster the 
lesser weight it carries. 

The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. 
*^ The Most Highest hath created us for his glory. 

He was admitted to the chiefest offices. 

The first witness gave a strong proof of the fact ; the next, 
a more stronger still ; but the last witness, die most strongest 
of aU. 

He gave the fullest and tlie most sincere proof of Uie truest 
Inendshtp* 

7* 
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I^BCTVRB V. 

OF PARTICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partakes of the nature of a verb, and also of 
an adjective. • 

Verbs have three participles, the present or 
imperfect, the perfect, and the compound. 

The present or imperfect participle denotes ac- 
tion or being continued, but not perfected. It 
always ends in ing; as, ridingj oeing: ** I am 
tariting a letter.** 

The perfect participle denotes action or being 

Eerfected or iSnished. When derived frdm a re^u- 
ir verb, it ends in erf, and corresponds with the 
imperfect tense ; as, ruledy smiled: "Thelettef 
is iDritteju^^ 

The compound patticiple implies action or be- 
ing completed before the time referred to. It is 
formed by placing having before the perfect par- 
ticiple ; as, having ruled, having been ruled: ^^ Hav- 
ing written the letter, he mailed it." . 

The term Participle comes from the Latin word parHdpio^ 
which signifies to partake ; and this name is given to &is part (A 
speech, because it partakes of the nature of 3ie vdrb and of th^J 
adjective. 

7inU>80FinCAL KOTESk 

Participles are formed by adding to the verb the termination ing, ed, or at. 
Ing signines tbe same as the noun being. When postfized to the noun-state 
of the verb, the compound word thus formed, esqpresses a continued state ol 
tlie verbal denotement. It implies that what is meant by the verb, is bein^ 
continued. £n is on alteration of tttt, the Saxon verbalizing adjunct ; ed u 
a contraction of dedr; and the terminations d and I, are a contraction o€ed 
Participles ending in ed or en, usually denote the dodo, dede, doed, did^ dime, 
or finished state of what is meant by the verb. The book is printed. It is 
a firint'^d or ptint'done book, or such a one as the done act of printing has 
made it. The book iawriiten; i. a it has received the dtnu or findshrtd act 
of writ-mg it. 

Participles bear the same relation td verbs, that adnouns do to nouns. 
They might, thereifbre, be styled verbid adjeethet. But that theory wlucb 
ranks them with adik>un^ auoean to rest on a landj foundatioii. In chm^ 
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Bfnmiajvnit^tni tbe participle isclasded vn^ Ike verb, and 
treated as a jmH of it ; but^ as it has no nominatiTe, partakes of 
die^nakife of an adjectiye, requires many Sjmtactical rules which 
apply not to the verb^ dnd, in some other respects, has propertiea 
peculiar to itself, it is believed tiiat ks character is sufiiciendy dis- 
^net from the valii, toenti^ it to the rank of a separate part of 
speech. It is, in fhct, the connecting Hnk between, not only the 
n^ectire and the verb, bur also the noun and the verb. 

All participles are compound in their meaning and office. Like 
verbs, th^y express action and being, and denote time ; and, like 
adjectives, they describe the nouns of which they denote the ac- 
tion or being. La. the sentences. The boatman is crossing the 
river ; 1 see a man labouring in the field ; Charles is standing; 
Vou perceive that the participles crossing and labouring express 
the actions of the boatman and the man, and standing the state of 
being of Charles. In these respects, then, they partake of the 
nature of verbs. You also notice, that they describe the several 
nouns associated with them, like describing adjectives ; and that, 
in this respect, they participate the properties of adjectives. And, 
fcrthermore, you observe tliat they denote actions which are still 
going on ; that is, incomplete or unfinished actions ; for which 
reason wo call them imperfect participles. 

Perhaps I can illustrate their character more clearly. When 
the imperfect or present and perfect participles Eu-e placed before 
nouns, they become defining or describing adjectives, and are de 
nominated participialadjectives ; as, A loving companion ; The 
rippling stream ; Roaring winds ; A united leaf; An acconi' 
pushed scholar. Here the words loving, tippling, roating, will' 
ed, and <icconipllshed, describe or define the nouns with which 
th^y are associated. And where the participles are placed after 
their nouns, they have, also, this descriptive quality. If I say, I 

fying words, we ought to bo guided more by their rnminer of meaning, arid 
their inferttUial meaning, tlian by tlieir primitive,essential signification. 
• "I have a broken p\&te ;" i. e. I have a plate — broken; " I have broken a 
plate." If there is no difference in the essential meaning of the word broken, 
m these two constructions, it cannot be denied, that there is a wide differ- 
ence in the meaning inferred by custom ; which diiferencc depends on the 
manner in which the term is applied. The former construction denotes, that 
I possess a plate which was brokeny (whether with or without my agency, is 
not intimated,) perhaps, one hundred or one thousand jrears a^o ; whereas, 
the meaning of the latter is, that I j^er/ormed the act of reduang tJie plate 
from a whole to a broken state ; and it is not intimated whether 1 possess it, 
or some one else. It appears reasonable, that, in a practical grammar, at 
least, any word which occturs in constructions diflcring so widely, may pro- 
pody be classed with different parts of speech. This illustration likewBe 
e^tahishes the propriety of retaining what we call the perfect tense of tho 
verb. 
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seetbemofMimut^,' The horsa is rtmmno^ a raee ; The dog » 
be€Uen ; 1 describe tbe several objects, as a ris^g mooa, a ftfnk^ 
mng horse, and a hwxten dog, ss we!i fts m^en I place these paifd^ 
ciples before the nouns. The-same w^ord is a participle or a par* 
ticipid adjective, according to its manner of meaning. The pm* 
ceding illustration, however, sIk>ws that thi»distinction is founded 
fm a verjr slight shade of diiference in die meaning of the two. 
The following examples will enable you to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

Participlss. ' ParUctpial adjecUviea.' 

See the sun Betting* See the setting sun. 

See tlie moon rising. See the rising moon. 

The wind is roaring. Hear the roaring wind. 

The twig is 6)-dA;c». The 6ro^«i twig fell. 
The vessel anchored in the bay, The andJuyred vessel spreads 
lost her mast. her sail. 

The present or imperfect participle is known by its ending in 
t»^ ; as, floatJT^, ridtng-, heartwg-, seeing-. These are derived 
from the verbs floaty ndc, hear, and see. But some words end- 
ing in ing are not participles ; such as evening, morning, hirc^ 
ling, sapling, uninteresting, unbelieving, uncontroUing. When 
you parse a word ending in ing, you should always consider 
whether it comes from a verb or not. There is such a verb as 
interest, hence you know that the word interesting is a partici- 
ple ; but there is no such verb as wninterest, consequently, tm- 
mteresting can not be a participle : bui it is an adjective ; as, an 
umnteresting story. You will be able very easily to distinguish 
the participle from the other parts of speech, when you shall have 
acquired a more extensive knowledge of the verb. 

Speak the participles from each of these verbs, learn, walk, 
shun, smite, sail, conquer, manage, reduce, relate, discover, 
overrate, disengage. Thus, Pres. learning, Perf. learned 
Comp. having learned. Pres. xtsalking, Perf. waUced, Com- 
pound, having v/alked, and so on. 

You may now commit the order of parsing a participle, and 
then proceed with me. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Participle, is — ^a parti- 
ciple, and why ? — ^from what verb is it derived ? — 
speak the three — ^pre^ent, perfect, or compound, 
and why ? — ^to what does it refer or belong ? — 
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<< I saw a vessel aoj^g.*' 

So^Mig' ia a (Miticiplef a wofd derived from a tetl^ and p4Mr^ 
of the mUure of a verb, and ake of an adje^T^^ii cowui froni 
the v^ to sail — ^pres. aailtng, ^pi^. sailed^ con^ having sMled^— 
k is a present or in^Mrfect piu^kipley because it denotes ^ 
ooatimtanee of an unfiaidbed aetkH^— *and infers to the nouii 
''vessel" €or its sul^eet, according to 

Bulb 27« Th^prtsmtfkrticipU re/en to sosm notm orprth' 
mourn dmoiing ihs iub^t or aeior. 

** Not a brea^ disturbs ihe deepmg batow." 

Sleeping ia a participial adjectivci a word added to a noun to 
express its quality — it cannot, with proprie^, be compared— 4t 
belongs to &e noun " billow," agreeably to 

RuLB 18. Adjeciivee belong toj and qttalifyf noano expreued 
or understood. 

YovL will please to parse these two words several times over, 
and, by a little reflection, yon will perfectly understand the 27di 
RtfLB. RecoUect, the participle never varies its termination te 
agree with a noun or pronoun, for, as it has no nominotivef it has 
no agreemei^; but it simply refers to an actor. ExampkMi: 
I see a vessel sailing; or, I see tluree vessels sailing. Ton 
perceive that the participle sailing r^era to a singular noun in the 
first example, and to a plural noun in the second ; and yet the 
participle is in the same form in both examples. The noun vs8» 
oel is in the objective case, and governed by the transitive verb 
tee. But when a verb follows a noun, &e ending of ^e verb 
generally varies in order to agree with &e noun which is its nomi- 
native ; as, the vessel sails ; the vessels sail. 

In this place it may not be improper to notice another Rule 
diat relates to the participle. In the sentence, " The man if 
beatinz his horse," the noun horse is in the objective case, be- 
cause it is the object of the action expressed by the active-transi> 
five participle '^ beating," and it is governed by the partioipie 
beating, according to 

RUI.E 2^« Participles have the same government as the Vfr^ 
iavefrom which they are derived. 

Tbo principle upon whidi this rule is founded, is quite appf^ 
rei^ As a partic4>le derived from a transitive verb, express^ 
Ibe 9mne |dnd of action as its verb, it necessarily follows, that tb^ 
pwrtijiHple must govern the same case as the verb from which it ^ 
^^rived. 

lYhe^ yoi) sha)l have studied this lecture attentively, you p^^y 
prQCi^ed and parse the following exercises, containing Ave piurtp 
^ speech* If, in vialysing these examples, you find aiqf if P^d* 
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wlttch you cannot parse correctly and 9ifHematicailhf by refeniqg 
to yourCompend for definitions and rule% you wiU please to 
lum back and read over again the whole fiw lectures. You must 
exerctso a litt)e patience ; and, for your enoooragementy pernift 
me to remind you, that when you shall have acquired a thorough, 
knowledge <^ 'diesa iive parts of speech, only jioe more will te* 
main for you to learn. Be ambitious to exceL Be thorou^ la 
your invescigations. Give your reasoning powers free sc<^^ 
By studying those lectures with attention^ you will acquire morp 
grammatical knowledge in three months^ tt)an is cemmonly oU 
tained in ttvo yeiM^t . 

In the following examples, tlie words purling^ a^usied^ slum* 
Bering^ and ttoinkling, are participial adjectives. There and iU 
you may omit 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Orlando lefl the herd grazing. The hunters heiffd the young 
dog barking. The old fox heard the sportsman's horn sounding. 
Deep rivers float long rafls. Purling streams moisten the eardi'a 
surface. The sun approaclung, melts the crusted snow. The 
slumbering seas calmed the grave old hermit's mind. Pal# 
Cynthia dectimng, clips the horizon. Man beholds the twinkling 
stars adorning night's blue arch. The stranger saw the desert 
thistle bending there its lonely head. 

REMARKS ON PARTICIPLES. 
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k now fmbUakmgJ* A roodem innovation, however, ia likely to supeiseda 
this mode of expression : tbu8» '* The goods are beiMg tddi*^ '* The home 
is hting buiU;*^ " The work is now being pubUahed.^ 

You may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING.. 

How many kinds of participles are there? — ^What is the ending 
of a present participle? — What does a perfect participle denote t 
— With what does the perfect participle of a regular verb corres^ 
pond ?— What is a compound participle ? — From what word is 
the term participle derived 1 — ^Why is this part of speech Ihua 
named ? — Wberein does this part of speech partake of the nature 
of a verb ? — Do all participles participate ihe properties of ad* 
jectives 1 — ^In what respect 1 — ^When are participles called partu 
•fptol adjectives T-^GWe examples. — ^How may a present parti- 
«ple be known 1 — ^Repeat the order of parsing a participle.-r 
What Rule applies in parsing a pretend participle t — ^What Rvte 
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in parsing a participial adjective ? — Do participles va^ in their 
terminations in order to agree with their subject or actor! — 
What Rule applies in parsing a noun in the objective cascy gov« 
emed by a participle ? — ^Do participles ever become nouns 2— 
, Give examples. 

QU]ESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

How arc participles fonncd ?— What does the imperfect part, express 7^- 
What do perfect participles denote 7 

- • - \* ■ 
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An Adverb k a word used to modify the sense 
of a verb, a participle, an adjective, or another 
adverb. 

Recollect, an adverb never qualiiies a noun. It qualifies any 
of the four parts of speech abovenamed, and none others. 

To modify or qttalify, you know, means to produce some 
change. The adverb modifies. If I say, Wirt's style exccis 
Irving's, the proposition is affirmative, and the veit> excdi eX' 
presses the affirmation. But when I say, Wirt's style excels not 
firing's, the assertion is changed to a negative. What is it that 
Ihus modifies or changes the meaning of the verb excels ? You 
perceive that it is the little word not. This word has power to 
reverse the meaning of the sentence. J^ot, then, is a modifier, 
qualifier, or negative adverb. 

- When an adverb is used to modify the sense of a verb or parti- 
ciple, it generally expresses the manner, time, or place, in which 

PHILOSOFHICAL NOTES. 

As the happiness and increasing prosperity of a people essentially depend 
on their advancement in science ana the arts, and as language, in aU its sub* 
lioM purposes and legitimate bearings, is strictly identified with these, it 
may naturally be supposed, that that nation which e^tinues, through suC" 
oessive generations, steadily to prosiess in the former, will not be noglectful 
of the cultivation and refinement of the latter. The truth of this remark is 
iRmitrated by those who have for many ages, employed the English lan- 
gii^e as their medium fbr the transmission of thought. Among its refiao- 
- aei^ts maybe rtmked those procedures by which verbs aad nouns have been 
BO Diodiiied and contracted as to form what we call adverbs, dietribativcfc, 
conjunctions, and prepositbni : fbr I presume it vnU be reodi'V conceded. 
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fte aefion i« performed^ or some accidental drcmntotaiice respect- 
ing it In tne ohrases. The man rides gracefkdltf, awhwardbff 
badly ^ mnf^^ gtowkf^ &c. ; 019 F saw the man nding tmfUy^ ii^o^ 
%, hiHtirmy^ veryJaH^ &r,, you perceive ^lai the words graeefid- 
iyf awkwardly f very fa I, &c. are adverbs, qualifying the verb 
Wdet, or the participle ytcl^y because they express &e IruMiMr 
in which the action denoted by the verb and participle, is done. 

In &e phrases,' The man rides daih^ wtekty^ seldom^ frequmt^ 

, oftenf 8omeHme8f never ; or. The man rode yesterday, hereto* 
&re, long amee, long ago, recently, laidy, juet now ; or. The 
man will ride soon, presently, directly, immedieUdy, by and by, 
tO'day, hereafter, jaa perceive thotall these words in ittdichs, are 
adveii>s, qudifyiog the meaning of the verb rides, because they 
express the time of the action denoted by the verb. 

Again, if I say, The man lives here, near by, yonder, rewutte. 
Jar off, somewhere, nowhere, everytohere, &c., the words in 
italicks djffi adverbs of place, because they tell where he Hves. 

Adverbs likewise qualify adjectives, and sometimes other ad- 
verbs ; as, more wise, most wise ; or more wisely, most toi^ieltf. 
When an adverb is joined to an adjective or adv^, it generaUy 
fk^iypresses the degree of comparison ; for adverbs, Mke adjectives, 
have degrees of comparison. Thus, in die phrase, A skiHui 
artist, you know the adjeotive «&t(^ is m the positive degree ; 
but, by pktcitag the adverb more before the ad|eetive,Qire increase 
the degree of quality, denoted by the adjective to the compara- 
tivOyS aa, A more skilful artist : and most renders it superlative, 
as, A most skilful artist. And if we ipl&ce more and most beioM 
other adverbs, the effect is the same ; as, skilfolly, more skyfuttyi 
most lEddlfully. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Superlative, 
soonest 
oftenest. 
most, 
best 
fiuthest 
most wisely* 
most justly, 
least justly. 



PosOke. 


CompaimHtit 


soon, 


sooner. 


often. 


oftener, 


much, 


more. 


well} 


better, 


fkr, 


farther, 


wisdy, 


more wisely. 


justfy, 


more justly. 


justly, < 


^ less justly. 



thatcondsenetn, aa well as copioaaness and perapicuity in language, U ths 
oropring of refinement. That an immenae amoont ^ time andbieath is 
saved by the use of adveiba, the followu^ development will clearly demon- 
ijtrate. He who ia auccesafiil in contracting one mode of expie«Bion tbat is 
asfly used by thirty millions doubtless does much for their benefit. 
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f ou will generally know an adverb at sight ; but sometime* 
yoa will find it more difficult to be distinguished, than any other 
part of speech in the English language. I >vill, therefore, give 
you some signs which will assist you a little. 

Most words ending in ly are adverbs ; such as, politely, gi*ace» 
fiiUy, judiciously. Any word or short phrase that will answer to 
any one of the questions, hoio ? hoio much ? %vhsn ? or where ? 
is an adverb ; as. The river flows rapidly ; He walks very 
fast ; He has gone /ar away ; but he will soon return ; She sings 
swttthj ; They learn none at all. How, or in what manner does 
the river flow? Rapidly, How does he walk? Very fast. 
Where has he gone ? Far away. When will he return ? Soon, 
How does she sing? Sweetly, How much do they learn? 
J^one at all. From this illustration you perceive, that, if yoii 
Gould not tell these adverbs by the sense, you would know them 
by their answering to the questions. Howerer, your better way 
will be to distinguish adverbs by considering the oflice they per- 
form in the sentence ; or by noticing their grammatical relation, 
or their situation, with njspect to other words. To gain a 
diorough knowledge of their real character, is highly important 
Rapidly, fast, far away, soon,. sweetly, &c/ are known to be ad- 
veibs by their qualifying the sense of verbs- " A very good pen 
writes extremely welt J^ ffell, in this sentence, is known to be 
an adverb by its qualifying the sepse of the verb wntes ; extreme' 
ly, by its ending in ly, or by its being joined to the adverb loell to 
qualify it ; and very is known as an adverb by its joining the ad- 
jective good. 

Expressions Hke these, none at all, a great deal, a few days 
ago, long since, at length, in vain, when they are used to denote 
the manner or time of the action of verbs or participles, aie gene- 
rally called adeerbial phrases. 



more words ; as, « He did it here,^ for, He did it in this place; thnCy for, in 
ihat place ; where, for, t»i what place; now, for, at thi» Hnxe, Why means/or 
what region ; hoio—in what mmd, mood, mode, or manner; exceedingly — to a 
great Ot^ee; very — in an eminent degree; often aftd seldom signify many times, 
few tknes. 

Tlie procednres by whicH^ocds have been contracted, modified, and com* 
bined, to form this class of words, have been various. The most prolific k fa- 
mily of this illegitimate race, are those in ^, a contraction oi'like. GerUlt* 
man4y, means gentleman4ike, like a gentleman. We do not yet say, ladily, 
tmt lady-like. The north Britons still say, wiselike, manlike, mstead of, wise" 
ly, manly, 

Citdck comes from gtoick, the past part, of the Anglo-Saxon verb g^oiceian, 
to vivify, give life. Q,uick-ly or live-ly, means, in a quich-Uke or life-like man- 
ner ; m the manner of a creature that has «/«. Rttpid'ly'^a]Hd4ike, Uke a 
rapid ; a qyick-ly or swiJUly running place in a stream. 

•il-wayn, contraytion of in all ways, Bv a slight transition, it means tH or 
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Adverbs, though very numerous, may, for the sake of practi 
cal convenience, be reduced to particular classes. 

1. OfKumhtr; as, Once, twice, thrice, &c. 

2. Of Order ; as, First, secondly, lasOy, finatty, &c. 

3. Of Plate; as, Here, there, where, elsewhere, an}'where, 
sofnewhere, nowhere, hertiin, whither, hither, thither, up- 
ward, di>wnwnrd, forward, backward, in'hcncs, tiieoce, 
whithersoever, &c. 

4. OJ' Time, 

Present; as. Now, to-day, &c. 

Pnsi ; as, Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, 
hitherto, louji since, lonoj ago, 8(c. 

Fnha^c; as. To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, 
Lericeror\yard, by and by, instantly, presently, immediate- 
ly, ere long, .straight ways, &c. 

Time indejiniie; as, Oft, often, oft-times, often-tmies, 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
always, when, theft; ever, never, again, &c. 

5. Of Quantity ; as, Mucii, 'itlle, sufficiently, how much, 
how irreat, enough, abundfiuiiy, &c. 

5- Of Manner or quality ; as, VVisely, fooli.shly, justly, un- 
justly, quickly, slowly, &c. Adverb.? of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are ^enandly formed by 
adding the termination ly lo an adjective or a participle, oi 
hv changing le into ly; as. Bad, badly; cheerful, cheer 
fully; able, ably; admirable, admirably. 

7. Of Doubi ; as, haply, perhaps, peradvcntiu-e, possibl/r 

perchanc^e. 

8. Of Affirmation f as. Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, 
certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really, &c. 

9. OfJ^coation ,-"a6, iV»yi »«» not, by no means, not at al^ 

in no wise, &c. 
10. Of Jnter^'o^ation ; as. How, why, wherefore, whither, Sic, 
and sometimes when, whence, where. 



al aU times, JH-ont, contraction of aJl-one, Ou'-ly— one-tike. JU-sa^aU the 
same (tiling.) £wr— en age. For ever and ever^-for ages and ages. Ever i»^ 




Mi-ijl is the past part, adrifed, adrif% adnfi; from the baxon </rj//ni, or 
adrijan. ttulrive. ./?^o, formerly written ygo, gon, agon, gone^agme, is the past 
part, of the vorb lo go. It relers to time gone by. Asunder, the Saxon past 
pari. f«'t»irfr«», f:'»«'^ the verb sondrian or aso;i*/n<m, to separate. Jiojl — on 
the ioftj on tufl^ on lyft; lyft hesing the Anglo-Saxon word for air or cUmiU, 
Jlnirrr^, the parL of straegan^ to stray, Jwry, part of wrythan, to writhe, 

^Yefds—need'U ; anciently, nedes, node 'w. ^ 



11. O/* Oon^miton? as. More, most, bett«r, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike, &c. 

' NOTES. 
. U Thi« ci^Ulopiie contains but a small portion of the »dverb« in our lan- 
gaa^ Many adverbs are formed by a combination of prepiisilions with 
the adverbs of olace, Aere, there, whete"; as, Hereof, thereof \ynt;reof; here- 
to, lliereto, whereft j hereby, there]>y, wlierehy; herewith, tiierewith, 
M'm?rewitb ; herem, iber<*«n, wherein ; therefore, (f. e. there-tor,) wherei'nre, 
(i. e. where-for,) hereupon, hereon, therouppn, thereon, whereupon, where. 
«n. kc. 

% Sonie adverbs are composed of nounS or Verbs and the letter a, used 
^9tead <)f at, «n, &c. ; as, Aside, athirst, afoot, asleep, aboard, aslioro, abed, 
aground, afloat, adrift, aghast, ago, askance, away, asunder, astray, &c. 

You will now please to rend thia lecture /otir times over, and 
read slowly and carefully, for unless yo« understand well the 
nature and character of this part of speech, you will be fre- 
quently At a loss to distinguish it from others in composition. 
Now do you notfce, that,r in this sentence which you have just 
read, the words shwhj, cartfuiliff toelLf and frequmllyj are ad- 
verbs? And do you tigain observe, that, in the question I have 
|ust put to jrow, the words now and jml are adverbs 1 Exercise 
a Ikile sober thought. Fifteen minutes spent in rejection, are 
worth whole <iays occupied in careless reading. 

^ In the following exercises six parts of speech are presented, 
namely. Nouna, Yorbs, Articles, Adjectives, Participles, and 
Adv-erbs ; and 1 believe you are now prepared to parse them all 
agreeably to the systematick order, four times over. Those 
ivords in iteUicks are adverbs. 

fetSTKMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Adverb, is — an adverb, 
anil why ? — what soi't ? — what does it qualify ? — 

UULE. 

** My friend has, returned again; but his health is not very 
good." 

Again is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb— of time indefinite, it expresses a period of time not pre- 
cisely defined — it qualifies the. verb *^has returned," according to 

To-tp*7, tlie infinitive of wilan, to know, it means, to be hxcwu. 

Ay or yea signities have it, enjoy it. Yes is ay-cs, have, p'.>s8ei'S, cn^ioy that 
Our /corrupt u-yex of the crier, is the French imperative, oyer, hear, fiatcn. 

Strais;M way — by a straight way. While — wheel; period in which some 
thiiig whUes or wheels itself round. Till — to while. 

/Per, Latin,^-thc English by. Perhaps — per haps, per chance. 

These examples of derivation are given with the view to invite the atten* 
lion of the intelligent pupil to the " Diversionp of Parley, by John Homo 
Tool^e,'' 
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BuLE 29* Adt^trhsqwdifyverh$f parHdjdeB^ a^eethe$i tmd 

other adverbs, 

JVbt is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an ad- 
verb — of negation, it makes tiie assertion negative ; that is^ it 
changes the proposition from an afimnative to a negative— and 
it qualifies the adverb " very,** agreeably to Rule 29, Adverl» 
qualify verbsy ^c. 

Vt)^ is an adverb, a word used to qualify the sense of an ad- 
jective-^ — of comparison, it compares the adjective ** good,^ 
and qualifies it according to Rule 29. Adv^s quetUfy fidjte* 
iiveSy ^c. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The traveller described a lofly castle decaying graimiUy, 
Very few literary men ever become distinguished poets. Tha 
great Milton excels not Homer. The Roman women anee, vO" 
luntarily contributed their most precious jewels to save the city. 

Many small streams tiniting, form very large rivers. The 
river Fuuza falling perpendiculwly, forms a vast cataract At- 
tentive servants always drive horses very carefuUy; nesligeni 
sen^ants often drive horses very carelessly. Assiduous sdiolars 
improve very fast; idle scholars learn none at all, Fiieads^ 
often ends in love ; but love in friendship, nejj^r. 

Note. Several adverbs frequently qualify one verb. Have you walked t 
A*ot vet qidtefar enough, perhaps, Mt, yet, fen", and etiough. Qualify " have 
walked-* understood ; per /taps qualifies not; and quUe qualindd /en*. Tho 
adverbs always and carefully both qualify the verb "drive:" the former ex- 
presses time, and the latiter, manner, dfice and vduniarUy qualify the verb 
** contiibuted ;" the former expresses nvmbtr, and the latter, manner. The 
word their you need not parse. The active verb to saoe has no nominatires. 
The nnuns love and friendship, fi>llowing in, are in the objective case, and 
governed by that preposition. 

REMARKS ON Am'ERBS. 

"When the words therefore, consequent, accordtngly, and ttie like, arc aaed 
in connexion with other conjunctions, they are adverbs; but when they ap- 
pear single, they are commonly considered conjunctions. 

Thp words when and cohere, and all others of the same nature, such as 
whence, whither, whenever, wherever, till, xmtil, before, othenoise, whUe^ whore, 
fore, &,c. itMy be properly called adverbid- conjwictvms, because they partici* 
pale the nature l»oth of adverbs and conjunctions ; of adverbs, as they de- 
note the attributes either of time or plane ; of conjunctions, as they cotyfoin 
sentences. 

There are many words that are sometimes used as adjectives, and some- 
times as adverbs ; as, " JWorc men than women were there ; I am more diK- 
ffent than he." In the former sentence more is evidently an adjective, for it 
18 Joined to a noun to qualify it ; in the latter it is an adverb, because it qua^* 
lines an adjective. There are others that are sometimes used as nouns, and 
Mmetimes as adverbs; as, *^Uhday*8 lesson is longer than yesterday^i?' 
In this example, U^day as i yesterday are nouna in the oossessivo case \ bui 
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in phrases like the foUowing, they are generally considered adverbs of lima 
« He came [la his] kmie yesterday, and wiU set out again to*c%.'» Here they 
BMnoims, if we supply o» before Ihem. .^ 

« Where mith {wealth, tdeni, or something else] is given, much [increase, 
improvement] will he rrqnircfl ; Muck money has been oxpended ; It \%much 
iMsHer to wnte than starve.'* . In the first two of these examples, much is 
All affective, because it qualifies a noun j in the last, an adverb, U'cause it 
qimljties the adjo< live better. In sliort, ymi must deterniint to what part o( 
»f»eech a word hch>upp, by its sense,. or by consideiixig tlic itunmer in wliich 
it is ai^smiatfd with other v.ords, 

Alt adjective may, in ge^ieral, he distingnlsbe4 from an. mherb by this rnle ; 
^whon a w<M-d quahfiep a noj/n or pr^niom), it is an adjective, but when it qua- 
lifies iLverbf pmrlicij^e, aifjective, or mlverh, it is an a<lvel•b.'^ 

Prepositions ard^sometinitrs erroneously called adverlw, \vhcn their nmins 
are understood. ** He Mf^ abmt ;" Uiifit is, about the tcv »i, coi<M<ry, or 
Bome-lhing else. " She Was n'enr (the.flc* or mu\f€Ttune of] faJUnii;" *'Hut 
do not after [that tinu orcz'cjif] lay the blame on me." " He came doxrn [the 
nRctiit\ from the hill;" " They lifted 4um up [the ascent] mil of the pit." 
'*The angels above;" — above us — " Above these lower heavens, to us iuvisi 
i»le, or dimly seen." 

Before you proceed to cgrircct A© following exercises iii false 
Syntax, you may answer these 

QrUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Does an adverb ever qualify a noun ? — What parts of i»peech 
• does it qualify ? — ^When ?m adverb qualifies a verb or participle, 
what does it express ? — When an adverb qualifiej* an adjective or 
adverb, what does it generally express ?■ — Compare some^ ad- 
verbs.— By what signs may an adverb be known? — Give ex- 
aniples.-^-Repeat some eidmrbial phrases, — Name the different 
classes of adverbs.— -Repeat some of each class. — Repeat the 
order of parsing an adverb. — ^Whal rule do you apply iu parsing 
an adverb ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTEs/ 

Repeat some adverbs that are formed by corabinincf prepositions with ad- 
verbs of place, — Repeat some that are composed of the article a and nouns. 
^-\Mmt part of speech are tbie words, therefore, consequently, kc. ? — What 
words^are styled mherbud conjtmciions ?— Why are they so called? — Is the 
BOHje word sometimes used as an adjective, and sometimes as an adv(!rb ? 
— Give examples.— What is said of much ?~By what nile can yott distinguish 
an adjective from an adverb ? — Do prepositions ever become adverbs ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

How does the use of adverbs contribute to the conciseness of lannruafle ? 
— llhistrate th(! fact. — What is said of /y, like, and quick ? — How are the fol- 
lowing words composed, always, alo7\e, only, also 7 — Wliat is the meaninir of 
eva , never, not, adrift, ago, asunder, aloft, astray, mcry ? — Give the significa- 
tion of needs, to-idt, ye, yes, o-yes, Uraxghlxoay, lohUe, till, and per. 

Note. I^eamers need not answer the questions on the Philosophical 
Notes, in this or any other Lecture, unless the teacher deem it expedient* 

8* 
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EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 3, to Rclb 29. Adjeetives are sometimes imprcperlj ' 
applied as adverbs ; as, indifferent honest ; excellent well ; n»- 
gerable poor : — She writes elegant ; He is walking slow. 

The adjoctivcs indiff'erent, excellent^ and miserahlef are here in^op^jf 
used, bpcTiise aJjectivea do not express the degree of adjectives or advwb% 
but ?mcH rnodificationa arc denotea by adverbs. The phrases should, ihere-^ 
forf, be, " imliffertHtly honest, ^xceUentiy well, miserably poor.»» EUegmt^^nd 
.'o<(i arc also inaccurate, for it is not the office pf tlie adjecUre to expr^v 
tit inanrer, tiitid, or place of the action of verbs and partieiples, bat it is 
//:/' offir.r of the ^dverb. The constructions should be, "She wntes degtmU 
/{/; He is walking a/oio/if." v 

You may correct the following examples several times over, 
and explain the principles that are violated. 

FALSE -SYNTAX. 

He speaks fluent, arid reasons coherent. 

She reads proper, and writes very^eat. 

They once lived tolerable well, but now they are miserable 
poor. 

The lowering clouds are moving slow. 

He behaved . hiinself submissive, and was exeeoding carefui 
not to give offence. 

Note 4, to Rule 29. Adverbs are sometimes improperly^ 
used instead of adjectives-; as, <' The tutor addressed him in 
terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence." 

The adverb sititxtbly is incorrect It does not express the manner of the 
action of the verb " addressed," but it denotes the q%utlity of the noon iemtt 
understood ; tor which reason it should be an adjective, suUabU. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

• The man was slowly wandering' about, solitarily and dis- 
tressed. 

He lived in a manner agreeably to his condition. 

The study of Syntax should be pi-ei'/oiw/t/ to that ofPunctuatioa . 

He introduced himself hi a manner very abrv^iiy. 

Conformably to their vehemence of bought, was their vehe- 
mence of gesture. 

1 saw \mipr^0U8ly to his arriral 
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I«l2CTIJR]B VII« 

OF PREPOSmONS. 

A Preposition is a word which serves to con- 
Hect words, and show the relation between lliem. 

The iemLpreposUion is derived from tlie two Latin words, jMt, 
wbicb Signifies oc/br«, .and pcno^ to place. Prepositions. are so 
called, becauai^ Ui^ are mostly placed before the nouns Ufed 
pronouns whi(^ they govern in. the objective case. 

The imncq>al pr^ositions are presented, m the following list, 
which you may now commit to memory, and thus you will be en- 
abled to distinguish them from other parts of speech whenever 
jou see tibem in composition^ 



A UST OP THE PRBPOSmONS. 



to 

Ibr 

by 

with 
in 

wiiliin 
without 



over 


at 


Hfter 


under 


near 


about 


Uuoufi^ 


op 


against 


above 


down 


' unto • 


below 


before 


across 


between 


behind 


around 


beneath 


off 


amidst 


from 


on upon 


throu^out 


beyond 


among 


- m^emeath 



betwixt 
beside 
athwart 
towarda • 
notwithstanding 
out of 
instead of 
over a/ninit 
accormngto 

This list contains many words that are sometimes used as con* 
junctions, and sometimes as adverbs ; but when you shall hav^ 
become acquainted with the nature of the preposition, and of tiie 
conjunction and adverb too, you wiU find no cUfficuhy in ascer« 
taining to which of these classes any word belongs. 
. By looking at the definiti(Mi of a preposition, you will notice, 
that it performs a double office in a sentence, namely, it connects 
words, and also shows a relation betweeti them. I will first diow 
you the use and importance of this part of speech as a connective. 
When com is ripe — October, it is gathered — tie field-^men— 

FHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

FVom, according to H. Tooke, is the Anglo-Saxon and Gothick nounyhim, 
beginnings source, anthor, " He c&mo fym {beeinning) Rochester." Q^ he 
•opposes to be a fragment of the Gothick and Saxon noun ttforOf oonse- 
qnence. ofl&prinie, folfower. " Solomon, the son of {tffspring) David.** Qf or 
m, in Its modern acceptation, signifies disjoined, sundered: A mece ^(q0^ 
the loaf, is^ a j^ece iRtjmtud, or separated from the loaf. The fragrance ^or 
^the rose. 

Fitf signifies cause, " I write fat your satisfaction :" i. c. your satisfactir 
being the cause. By or he is tlie imi>erattve byth, of the Saxon beon, to 
With, the unperative of wUhan, to join j or, when cqnivalent to ty, of /' 
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whp go— hill — ^hill — ^baskets,-— whicK they put tke ears. Yow 
perceive,^ that in this sentence there is a total want of connexion 
and meaning , but let us fill up each vacancy with a preposition, 
and the sense will be clear.' " When com is ripe, in October^ if 
IS gathered in the field by men, who go from hill to hill leilk bafl 
kets, inh whieh th^y put the ears." 

Frwn this illustration you are convinced, no doulM,, that o^ 
language would be very deficient without prepositions to connect 
the varfous words of which it is composed, ft wotild, in fact, 
anrmtint to nothing but nonsense. The-e is, however, another 
part t)f speech that performs this office, namelyjjfee ct/hjutiction. 
This will be e^tplained in lecture fX.; in which lecture yon wiH 
le«m, that the nature of a preposition, as n connective particle, is 
■nearly allied to that of u conjunction. In the next place Twill 
show you how prepositions express a relation between wVjrds. 

The boy's hat is under his arm.' In this expression, what re- 
lation does the preposition under show? You knov/ that hat and 
arm are words used as s^ns of two objects, or ideas ; but under 
is not the sign of a thing you can think of: it is merely the sign 
of the relation existing between the two objects. Hence ypu may 
perceive, that since' the wor^ under is the sign of the relation ex- 
isting between particular ideas^ it also expresses a relation exist* 
ing between the words hat and arm^ which words are the repre-' 
sentatives of those ideas. 

Tlie boy holds his hat in his hand. In this sentence the pre- 
position in shows the relation existing between hat and hand, 6x 
the situation, or relative position, each has in reg?lrd to the other. 
And, if I say. The boy's hat is on his head, you perceive that on 
shows the relation t>etween hat and h€ad. Again, in the expres- 
sions, llie boy threw his hat up stairs — under the bed — behind 
the table — ^fmyugh the window — over the house — across th© 
stroet^-^mfo the water — ^atrd so on, }ou perceive that the several 

prepositions express the' different relations existing betwceif the 

' " ' ' ■ ' . - . ' , . , ■ ■ ■ . , 

tlian, to be. "I will go witk hinV " I, join ium^ will go.*' In cnmes from 
Die Gothick noun inna, the inleriour of the l>ody ; a cave or cpIL ^bout 
from boda^ fheliret outward boundary. JJuwnp^'^i^ the pa5?l part, of gmnaen.' 
gnn, to mingle. Throvgh or thoi'vugh is the Gothick substantive dmirOf or the 
Teutonick Ihunih. It means passage, ijate, <3'»or. 

Before — be-fore^ 6f-Wurf, be-low, bt-siile, be-suie^, bc-7ieat.h, are forme J by 
comlining the imperative be, with the" nouns fort, hind, low, side, n^ath. 
J^Tealh — Saxon neolhmi, neolhe, has the same signification as vmtir. Be 
Iween, be'ltnixt — be and /train. A dual preposition. Be-ymxd — be-poased 
Beyond a ]Anrc, means, be passed that pljace. 
JsrotwUhstanding — not-stand-inS'WiLh, nul'ioUhstanding, **Any order to 
- contrary not-withstanding" (this order;) i. e.not emdualiy mthaUmiimg. 
"/wstngr it. 



hed 9I&: tfie other noans, slmrs^ bedy f oMe, mniow^ Aotite, itreti, 
ftod wafer. 

A preposition tells where a thing is: thus, ''The pear is on 
the ground, und/er the tree." 

Prepositions goy^*n the objective case, but they do not ex 
press an action done to some object, as an activo-transitiTe verb 
or. participle does. When a noun or pronoun follows a pr^posi* 
tidb, it is in Ibe objective case, because it is the object of the 
relation expressed bj the preposition, and not ^ object of an 
action, 

I can now gMJ^j^ou a more extensive explanation of the 06- 
jeetive casej than^at whicb was given in a former lecture. 1 
have already informed you, that the objective case expresses the 
object of an action or of a relation ; and, also, tha^ there are 
three parts of speech which govern nouns and ]m>noun8 in the 
objective case, namely, ttetive^transitive verbSyfHtriiciplea derwed 
from transitwe verba^ and preponiions, A noun or pronoun in 
the objective case, cannot be, at the same time, the oliject of 
an action and of a relation. It must be either the object of an 
action or of a relation. And I wish you particularly to remem- 
ber, that whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a transi- 
tive verb or participle, it is the object of an action ; as. The tutor 
instructs his pupils ; or, The tutor is instructing his pupils; but 
whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a preposition, it is 
the object of a relation ; as, The tutor gives good instruction to 
his pupils. 

Before you proceed to parse the following examples, please 
to review this lecture, and then the whole seven in the manner 
previously recommended, namely, read one or two sentences, 
and then look off your book and repeat them two or ^ee times 
over in your mind. This course will enable you to retain the 
most important ideas advanced. If you wish to proceed with 
ease and advantage, you must have the subject-matter of the pre« 
ceding lectures stored in your mind. Do not consider it an un« 
pleasant task to comply with my requisitions, for when you shall 
have learned thus far, you will understand seven parts of speech; 
and only three more will remain to be learned. 

If you have complied with the foregoing request, you may com- 
mit the following order, and then proceed in parsing. 

STSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING, 

T!l« order of parsing a Pi^eposition, is — ^a 
preposition, and why? — ^what does it connect ?— 
wlf^t relation does it show ? y 
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<< He saw an antelope in the mldermss," 

In is a preposition, a word which serves to connect wordu^and 
show the relation between th»m — it connects the words "ante- 
lope" and " wilderness" — and shows the relation between them* 

WUdeiTiess is a noun, the name of a piace — com. the name 6i^ 
a sort or specie* — neut.gend* it denotes a thing without sex--^' 
third pers. spoken of— 'sing. lunn. it Jmplies but one- — and in <]|e 
objective case, it is the object of the relaiion ex{)ressed by94|ife 
preposition " in," and governed hy it, ancordinti^ |o 

Rule 31. PrcpositlothS govern the objedwe case. 

The genius of our language will nut aJ[ljM|us to .say. Stand 
before he ; Hand the paper to Ihey. PreptHiiions requh^e the 
pronoun fottowing them to be in the objective forin, positiout or 
case ; and this requisition amounts to ^o^crmnenU Hence we 
•ay, *< Stand before him ;" " Hand the piiper to them." Every 
preposition expresses a relation, and every relation must bave 
an object : consequently, every preposition must be followed by 
a noun or« pronoun in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The all-Wise Creator bestowed the power ot speech upon 
man, for the most excellent uses. Augustus heard the orator 
pleading the cheat's cause, in a flow of most powerful eloquence. 
Fair Cynthia smiles serenely over nature's sort repose. Life's 
varying schemes no more distract the labouring mind of man. 
Septimius stabbed Pompey standing on the shore of Egypt. 

A beam of tranquillity often plays round the heart of the truly 
pious man. The thoughts of former years glide over my soul, 
like swifl-shootincr meteors over Ardven's gloomv vales. 

At the approach of day, night's swirt dragons cut the clouds 
full fast ; and ghosts, wandering here and there, troop home to 
church-yards. 

Love still pursues an ever devious race, 
True to the winding lineaments of grace. 

Note. — The words m^nhd mtdyou need not parse. The noun " nfietcors," 
following the adverb "like," 13 in the objective case, and govenved by unto 
understood, accordinji to Note 2, tinder Rule 32. The noun " hoilie" is 
governed by to understood, according to Rule 32, 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS AND VERBS. 

A noun or pioKMin in tho objf^ctive cas«% is often L'ovenn-d bv a preposi- 
tion understood ; as, " Give At/u that book;" that is, *' Give that l)ook la 
him j" " Ortuirral was one day wandering," Sec. that is, un one dav, «» Nler^ 
cy gives affliction a ffracej" that is, Mercy gives 1^ grace <« affliction. Sea 
Note 1, under Rule 32. 

Tp be able to make, a proper use of prepositioni, particular attention j|i 
^uisite. There is a peculiar prqtprietjr to be observed in the use pf Ini and 
^A / as, « He walks wUh a staff »y moonlight j" « He was taken by stratj^ 
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#ein. and* killed fxfUh a sword." Put the one prepowtion for die other, and 

Mav «« He walks fey a staff toi(/i moonlight ;'* ** He was taken with stratagem, 
tj\i klUed by a sword ;" and it will appear, that the latter expressions diC- 

^ ferfrorn the former in signification, more than one, at first view, wonld be 

*apt to ima^ne. % 

Verlw nre often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; as, to ifphold, to 

rici7AslaMt!, t<i w'e')l<H)k; and this composition givei? a new mraninir to the 

*^rl»; as, to mic/erslnnd, to tcj/Adraw, to forjrive. But the prrDositlon is 
*BOsetmincnthf plat<^4 after the verb, and separately from it, like an ad- 
verb'; in Whidi' situation it does not loss affect the sense of the verb, and 
erive it a new ni**H!iing ; and in all instances, whether the preposition is 
placed cither bet'drW or" after the verb, if it gives a new meaning to the verb, 
It Hiav he toi^Hidercd as « f)art of the verb, . Thus, to oast ttieane to throw ; 
but locaxt up an acc^teU sij;nitie8-/o compute it ; therefore tfp is a part of the 
trcrb. Thn phrasos^P/l!W on, to bearout^ to give over, convey very diffcjeiit 
meanings from ^\'ilat they would if the prepositions on, out, an^orcr, were not 
used. Verbs of thifs kind aro called compowid verbs. 

You may now answer the following 
QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

'From what wordy is ike term preposiiion derived ? — Why is 
iL thu:5 i'^^^**^^ ^ — Repeat the list of prepositions. — Name the 
three \ia\ ts of speech that govern nouns and pronouns in the 
oUective cast,'. — '^^ hen is a noun or pronoim in the objective 
case, the objert of an 'action ?— When is it the object of a rela- 
tion ?— Ropeal the order of parsinjjr a preposition.— What rule 
do you ai>i>ly in parsing a noun or pronoun governed by a pre- 
position ?— Does evrry preposition require an objective case 
al\^r It ?— Is a noun or pronoun ever governed by a preposition 
understood (—Give exam|^les.— What is said of verbs com- 
pounded of a verb and preposition ?— Give the origm and mean- 
uig of tlie prepositions explained in the Philosophical Notes 



LECTURF. VIH. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of^ noun, 
and generally to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of tlie same word. A pronoun is, likewise, 
sometimes a substitute for a sentence, or mem- 
ber of a -sentence. 
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^The word pronoun comes from the two Latin ik ordsi pro, 
which means jory or instmd ofy and nomen^ a name, or noun. 
Hence you perceive, that pronoun meax^ for a noun, or in$tead 
ofanon^J 

In the sentence, " The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; hs 
is useful ;^ you perceive, that the word he is used instead of the 
noun man; consequently he must be d^pronowu You observe, 
too, that, by making use of the pronoun he iq this sentence, We 
avoid the repelition of the noun man, for without the pronoun, 
the sentence would be rendered thus, <' The man is happy ; the 
man is benevolent ; the man is usefuL" ^^ 
\ By looking again at the definition, you wuTnotice, that pro- 
nouns always stand for nouns, but they do not always avoid the 
repetition of nouns^ Repetition means repeating or mentioning 
ifa^ same thing agam. In the sentence, *' I come to die for my 
country," the pronouns,. / and my, stand for the name of the per- 
son who speaks ; but they do not avoid the repetition of that 
name, because the name or noun for which the pronouns are 
used, is not mentioned at all. Pronouns of the third person, 
generally avoid the repetition of the nouns for which they stand; 
but pronouns of the first and second person, sometimes avoid 
tlie repetition of nouns, and sometimes they do not. 

A little further illustration of the pronoun will show you its 
importance, and, also, that its nature is very easily comf^e^ 
bended. If we had no pronouns in our language, we should be 
obliged to express ourselves in this manner : ** A woman went 
to a man, and told the man that the man was in danger of being 
murdered by a gang of robbers ; as a gang of robbers had made 
preparations for attacking the man. The man thanked the wo- 
man for the woman's kindness, and, as the man was imable to 
defend the man's self, the man left the man's house, ar.d wftnt 
to a neighbour's." 

This would be a laborious style indeed ; but, by the help of 
T pronouns, we can express the same ideas with far greater ease 
and conciseness : " A woman went to a man, and told hh/^ 
that he was in gr^at danger of being murdered by a gang of rob- 
bers, who had made preparations for attacking him. He thank- 
ed /ter for her kindness, and, as he was unable to defend Atin- 
selfy he iof^^ house and went to a neighbour's." 

If you look at these examples a few moments, you cannot bo 
at a loss to tell which words are pronouns ; and you will ob- 
serve, too, that they all stand for nouns. 

Pronouns are generally divided into three 
lands, the Personal^ the Adjectite^ and the Re^ 
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lahve pronouns./ They are all kno^n by the 
lists. ^ 
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1. OF PERSONAL PRONOUNSJ 

Personal Pronouns are distingurshed from 
the relative, by their denoting the person of the 
nouns for which they stand .^ There arOyfive ?of 
them ; ^, thou, he^ she, it j with their plurals. 
We, ye or you, theyy: 

TTo pronups belong gender, perscn^^ nimiber, 
and case* 

Gei^der. When we speak of a inan^ we say, hty /im, him ; 
when we speak of a woman, we say, she, hers, her ; and when 
we speak of a thin^, we say it Hence you perceive, that gen- 
der belongs to pronouns as well as to nouns. Example ; '< The 
general, in gratitude to the lady, offered her his hand ; but she^ 
not knowing him, declined accepting iV^ The pronouns his 
and him, in this sentence, personate or represent the noun ge- 
neral; they are, therefore, of the masculine gender: her and 
she personate lady ; therefore, they are feminine': and it repre- 
sents hand; for which reasoa it is of the neuter gender. This 
illustration shows you, then, that pronouns must be of the same 
gender as tlie nouns are for which they stand. But, as it relates 
to the variation of Ae pronouns to expiess sex, 

lender has respect only to the third person 
singular of the pronouns, he, she, it. He is mas- 
cuhne ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

You may naturally inquire, why pronouns of the firpt and 
second persons are not varied to denote the gender of their 
nouns, as well as of the third. The reason i$ ob\4ous. The 
first person, that is, the person speaking, and the second person, 
or the person spoken to, being at the same time the subjects of 
the discourse, are supposed to be present ; from which, and other 
circumstances, their sex is commonly known, and, therefore, 
the pronouns that represent these persons, need not be marked 
by a distinction of gender ; but the third person, that is, the 
person or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, necessarily requires the pronoun that stands for it, to 
be marked by a distinction of gender. 

In parsing, we sometimes apply gender to pronouns of the 
first an4 second person, and also to the plural number of the 
third pei^on ; but these have no peculiar form to denote then 

9 
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gender ; therefore Ihey have no agreemei^ in tbis re^ct^ with 
the nouns in^ch thev represent. 

Person. Pronoucs have three persons in each 
number. 

J, is the first person 1 

Tkouy is the second person > Singidar. 

He^ shcj or ttj is the tiiird person J 

We^ is the first person 1 

Te or you^ is the second person > Plural. 

They, IS the third person J * 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when you 
reflect, fhat there are three persons who may be the subject of 
any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may speak of him- 
self ; secondly, he may speak of the person to whom he address- 
es himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other person ; and 
as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the persons spoken 
of, may be many, so each of these persons must have a plural 
number. 

Pronouns of. the second and third person, always agree in 
person with the nouns they represent ; but pronouns of the first 
person, do not. Whenever a pronoun of the first person is used, 
it represents a noun ; but nouns are never of the first person, 
therefore these pronouns cannot agree in person with their 
Bouns. 

Number. Pronouns, like nouns, have ^wc^ 
numbers, the §mgular and the plural'^ as, /, thouy 
he; W€y ye or you^ then. 

Case. Pronouns nave three cases, the no- 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. 

In the next place I will present to you the declension of tho 
personal pronoims, which declension you must commit to me* 
mory before you proceed any further. 

The advantages resulting from the committmg of the follow- 
ing declension, are so great and diversified, that you cannot be 
too particular in your attention to it. You recollect, that it is 
sometimes very difiicult to distinguish the nominative case of a 
noun from the objective, because these cases of nouns are not 
marked by a difference in termination ; but this difficulty is 
removed in regard to the personal pronouns, for their cases are 

their terrni nation. By studying the dcclcu- 
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sion you will leanij not only the cases of the pronouns, but, also^ 
their genders, persons, and numbers. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
/ FIRST PERSON. 

jSing. Plur. 

Mnh, I, we, 

Pass, my or mine, our or ours, 

Obj. me. us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Plur. 

JSTom. thou, '. ^ ye or you, 

Poss. thy or thme, your or yours, 

Obj. thee. you. 

THIRD PERSON 

Mas. Sing. Plur. 

JVom. he, they, 

Poss. his, then- w^ theirs, 

Obj. him. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

Fern. Sing. Plur. 

JVom. she, they, 

Poss. her or hers, theur or theirs, 

Obj. her. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

jYeut. Sing. Plur. 

JVom. it, they, 

Poss. its, their or theirs, 

Obj. it. them. 

NOTES. 

1. When sdfis added to th^ personal pronouns, as liimself, myself, itself. 
Aemselves, &c. they are calica compound personal pronounSf, and are usea 
in the nominative or ohjective case, but not in the nossessive. 

2. In order to avoid the disagreeable harshness ot sound, oc^amoncd bv the 
frequent recurrence of tlie terminations est, edst^ in the adaptation of our 
verbs to the nominative then, a modem innovation which substitutes you lor 



botes ffreatly to the harmony of our c^Uo^uial style. You was formerly ro» 
■tricted to the plural number; but now it is employed to represent either 
ft singtilar or a plural noun. It ought to be recollected, however, that whori 
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optd «• thd ropresentothre of a siogidar noon, this won! retiuns tU original 
pUtndform; and, therefore, the verb connected with it, should alWays be 
plural. Inattention to this neculiarity, has betrayed some writers into the 
erroneous conclusion, tbat,CbecauSe ywt implies unity when it represents a 
singolar nouriLit ought, when thus employed, to be followed by a smgtdar 
verb ; as, " When was you there ?" " How far was ymt from the parties?" Such a 
construction, however, is not supported by good usage, nor by anal<^y. It is aa 
manifest a solecism as to say, We am, or we is. Were it, in any case, admissi" 
ble io connect a singular verb with you, the use o^was woiild ^111 be ungram 
inatical, for this form of the verb is confined to the first and third persons, 
and you is second person. Wast being second person, it %vould approximate 
nearer to correctness to say, you wasL We never use the singular of the 
present tense with you : — you art, you isj you walkest, you walks. Why, 
^.fien, should any attempt be made to force a usage so unnatural and gratuitous 
as the connectins^ of the singular verb in the past tense wi^ this pronoun ? In 
ocery point of view, the construction, "When were you there ?" " How fai 
were you from the parties ?'' is preferable to the other. 

3. The words my, thy, his, her, our, yowr, their, arc, by many, dcnonnnated 
possessive adjective pronouns; /but they always stand for nouns in the posses- 
^ve casei Thev ought, therefore, to be classed with the personal pronouns. 
That principle of classification which ranks them with the adjective pronouns, 
woula also throw all nouns in the possessive case among the adjectives. 
£xample : "The lady gave the^ntleman her watch for his horse." In this 
sentence her personates, or stands for, the noun **■ lady," and his represents 
'• ffentleraan." This fact is clearly shown by rendering the sentence tiius, 
" The lady gave the gentleman the lady's watch for the genilemaii's horse." 
Hladifs and genUeman^s are nouns, Aer and his must be personal pronouns. 
The same remarks apply to my, thy, our, your, their and its. This view of 
these words may be objected to by those who speculate and refine upon the 
principles of grammar until they prove their non-existence, but it is beUevod, 
nevertheless, to be based on sound reason and commou sense. 

4. Jlifme, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, have, by many respectable 
grammarians, been considered merely the possessive cases of personal pro- 
nouns, whilst, by others, they have been denominated pronouns or nouns in 
the noniinative or objective case. It is believed, however, that a Httle attcn- 
ilon to the meaning and ofiice of these words, will clearW show the impro- 
priety of both these classifications. Those who pursue tine former arrange- 
ment, allege, that, in the examples, " You may imagine what kind of faith 
theirs was ; My pleasures are past ; fiers and yours are to come ; Ihey ap 
plauded his conduct, but condemned hers and j/owr*," the wofd? theirs, herSf 
and yours, are personal pronouns in the possessive case, and governed by 
their respective nouns understood. To prove this, they construct the sen- 
tences thus, " you may imagine what kind of faith ilieir faith was j— ^<ir 
pleasures and your j^easures are to come ; — but condemned her conduct an4 
your conduct;** or thus, " You may imagine what kind of faith the fhith o| 
them was ;---the pleasures of her and the pleasures of you, are to come ,— • 
but condemned the conduct of her and the conduct of you." But Uiese con» 
struetions, (both of which are correct,) prove too much for their purpose j 
for, as soon as we supply the noiuis after these words, they are resorved into 
personal pronouns oi kindred moaning, and the nouns which we supply i 
thuSj theirs becomes, their faith : hers, her pleasures ; and yours, yovi 
pleasures. Tliis evidently gives us two words instead of, and altogether dis 
tinct from, the first; so that, in parsing, titeir faith, we are not, in reality, 
andjrzing theirs, but two other worasof vhich theirs is the proper representa* 
five. These remarks also prove, with equal force, the impropriety of calling 
these words merely simple pronouns or nouns in the nominative or objective 
ease. Without attempting to develop the original or intrinsick meaning of 
these pIuraHzing adjuncts, n« and s, which were, no doubt, formeriy detg^O^ 
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from th^ (>f onouns wHh wHch they now coalesce, for all pradicid DWeposea, 
It is sufficient (or us to know, tl^at, in the present application of tnese pro- 
- noons, they invariably stand for, not only the person possessing, but, dso, 
the thing- possessed, which ^es them a eompmmd character. They may, 
therefore, be properly denommated Compound Personal Pronouns ; and, 
as they always perform a double ofiico in a sentence by representing two 
other words, ana, consequently, including two cases, they should, like the 
compound relative irAcrf, oe parsed as two Words. Thus, in the example, 
** Tou may imagine what kind of faith theirs was," theirs is a compoond perw 
•onal pronoun, equivalent to thtir faith. Their ia a pronoun, a word iis^ 
insteaa of a noun ; personal, it personates the persons spoken of, under- 
stood ; third pers. plur. numb. &c. — and in the possessive case, and governed 
by »* faith," accoraing to Rule 12. Faith is a noun, the name of a thing ; 
9C. &C. — ^and in the nominative case to ** was,'* and governs it ; Rule 3. Or, 
if we render the sentence thus, ** You may imagine what kind of faith the 
faith of them* was," faith would be in the nominative case to " was," and 
them would be in the objective case, and governed by ** of:" Rule 31. 

Objections to this method of treating these pronouns, will doubtless be 
preferred by those who assert, that a noun is understood aOer these words, 
ttnd not represented by them. Bat this is assertion without proof; for, if a 
aofm were understood, it might >e supplied. If the question be piit^ whose 
book ? and the answer be, mine, ourSf hersy or theirs^ the word book is .includ- 
ed in such answer. Were it not included^ we might supply it, thus, mine 
ieoJL ours book, herabook, and so on. This, however, we cannot do, for it 
wotttd be giving a thuble ailswer : but when the <^uestion is answered by a 
noun in the possessive case, the word book is not included, but impUed ; as^ 
Whose book ? John's, Richard's ; that is, John's book; Richard's book. 

This view of the subject, without a parallel, except in the compounds iohat, 
Vfh^fever, and ethers, is respectfully si^Mnitted to the pubUok ; believin|& that 
those wh<» approve of a critical analysis of words, will coincide wim me. 
Should any still be disposed to treat these words so superficially as to rank 
them among the simple pronouns, let them answer the following interroga* 
tory : Uiohat, when compound, should be parsed as two woras^ why not 
mtue, tMne, his, hers, mirs, yours, and theirs ? 

5. Afine and thine, instead of my and thy, are used in solemn style, before 
a word beginning with a vowel or silent A; as, " Blot out all mine iniquities j" 
and when thus used, they are not compound. His always has the same 
Ibrm, whether simple or compound ; as, *< Give John his book ; ThaViesk is 
his,"* 'Her, when placed before a noun, is in the possessive casO^s, Take 
her hat : when standing alone, it is in the objective case ; as, Give the hat 
to her. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, and com- 
mitted the declension of the personal pronouns, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Personal PROwrouir, 



' * In the note next preceding, it is asserted, that my, thy, his, her, our, 
^ar, and their, are personal pronouns. What can more clearly demonstrate 
the correctness of that assertion, than this latter construction of the word 
theirs ? All admit, that, in the construction, " The faith ofthem,^ the word 
them is a personal pronoun : and for this conclusive reason : — it represents 
A noon imdeistDod. What, then, is lAnr, in the phrase, " their faith ?" U it 
Dot obvious, that, 'iS thtm is a personal pronoun, thiir must be, also ? for the 
btter represents the same noun as the former. 

9* 



is— a pronoun, and why ? — personal, and why ?— 
person, and why?— gender and number, and 
why ? — Rule : case, and why ?— Rcxe. — ^De- 
cline it. 

There are many pecutiarities (o be observed in parsing per* 
sonal pronouns in tfa^ir different persons ; therefore, if you wish 
ever to parse them correctly, you must pay ^mrttcular attention 
to the manner in which the following are analyzed. Now no^ 
tice, particularly, and you will perceive that we apply only oaf 
rale in parsing / and my, and two in parsing Ihouy hvm^ and theffm 

" / saw my friend.** 

/ is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun—- persoaal, it 
represents the person speaking, understood — ^flrst person, it de- 
notes the speaker — singular number, it implies bat one — -and in 
the nominative case, it represents the actor and subject of the 
verb " saw," and governs it, agreeably to Rule 3. ^^The nam* 
case jg&t* ike verb* < Declined — first pers. sing. num. nom. I^ 
posfi. my or mine, obj. me. Plur. nom: we, poss. our or omai, 
oM» us. 

iltfy is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
k personates the person speaking, understood — ^first pers. it de* 
notes the speaker — sing. num. it implies but one— -and in ^ 
possessive case, it denotes possession ; it is governed by the 
noun <' friend," agreeably to Rule 12. A noun or pronoun m 
the possessive case, is governed by the wnm it possesses. Declin- 
ed-— first pers. sing. nom. I, poss. my or mine, dbj. me. Plur 
nom. we» poss. our or ours, obj. us. 

'^^Xigunff man, thou hast deserted thy companion, and J^ him 
in distrJBi" 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noon — personal, 
it personates '< man"— Hsecond person, it represents the person 
spoken to — mas. gend. sing. num. because the noun ** man^ 
is for which it stands, according to 

Rule 13. Personal profumns must agree tot/A the nouns for 
which they stand m gender and number. 

Thou is in the nom. case, it represents the actor alkd subject 
of the verb ^^hast deserted," and governs it agreeably to Rulb 
8. The nom, case gov, Ike verb, Declined-^^ec. pers. sing* 
«um. nom. thou^ |{^^^* ^7 ^^ thine, obj. thee. Pkir. nom. ye 
or you, poss. your or yours, obj. yon. 

jbltm is a pronoun, a word used mstead <^ a nounf— persona^, 
it personates <^ companion" — ^third p«ni. k represents te pM 
son spoken of--mas. gend. sing. numb, because ^e noon 
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^'eflinptiiioii^wferiHiichitflUaids: Rule 13. Pat«.jg»ro. 4^. 

(Repeat the Ra\e.)*^Him is in the objective case, the object of 
die action expressed by the actiire-transitiTe verb ^'hastleft,^ 
and gov, by it : Rule 20. Active-irans. verbs gov. the obj. ease* 
Declined — ^third pers. mas. gend. sing. num. nom. he, poss. 
his, obj. him. Plur. nom. tiiey, poss, their or theirs, obj. 
them. • ^* • 

*** Thrice I raised my voice, and called the chiefs to combat; 
but they dreaded the force of my arm." 

Tluy is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — person- 
al, it represents « chiefs'*— third pers. it denotes the persons 
spoken of — mas. gend. plur. num. because the noun " chieft'* 
is for which it stands : Rule 13. Pers. Pron. SfC, (Repeat 
the Rule.) It is the nom. case, it represents the actors and 
subject of the verb " dreaded,** and governs it : Rule 8. The 
nom. cassj gov. the verb. Declined — third pers. mas. gend. 
sing. numb. nom. he, poss. his, obj. him* Plur. nom. they, 
poss. their or theirs, obj. them. 

Note. We do not apply gender in parsing the personal pronouna, (ex* 
cepting the third person singular,) if tne nouns they represent are under- 
stood; and therefore we do not, in such instances, apply Rule 13. But 
ii^ieii the noun is expressed, gender should be applied, ana tioo Rvles^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. !" 

I saw a man leading his horse slowly over the new bridge* 
My friends visK me very often at my father*s office. We im- 
froye ourselves by close application. Horace, thou leamest 
many lessons. Charles, y<Mi, by your diligence, make easy 
work of the task given you by your preceptor. Toung ladies, 
yon run over your lessons very carelessly. The stranger drove 
^ his horses too far into ihe water, and, in so doing, he drowned 
Ihero. 

• 6n^ morning rose in the east. A green narrow vale ap- 
peared before us : its winding stream murmured through the 
grove. The dark host of Rothmar stood on its banks with 
their glittering spears. We fought along the vale. They fled. 
%ito&mar ^nk beneath my sword. Day was descending in the 
west, when I brought his arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt 
them With Ihs hands : joy brightened his thoughts. 

KoTC Horace, ChmUSf and UtHea, are of the second person^ and nom*. 
case in^endmt: see Rulb 5, and Note. The first ym is used ui the nom. 
poss. and obj. case. — It represents Charles^ therefore it is ainpdar in 8ens«^ 
althouffh plural in form. In the next example, ym personmet ladUa, there- 
ioieitisjrfitniL Oivm is ajpecfect participle. You followioff given, is govern. 
•dbgrloimd«ntood,aeoorfingtoNofMl.underRule38. iMovar is a com. 
pooMveib. .AMrisaeonjm^ioD. The fiistitopenonatM vale; theiocond 
its r a y eie n ts stwaft. ^ 
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You may now fmrse the fM&wiag examfdos tto^e Umes 

over. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

"Juliet, retaio her paper, and present yours J* 
Yours is a compound personal pronoun, representing both 
the possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to your 
paper. Your is a pronoun, a word used inslfcad of a noun — . 
personal, it personates "Juliet" — second person, it represents 
ihe person spoken to — fern, gender, sing, number, (singular in 
sense, but plural in form,) because the noun Juliet is for i/i^ich 
it stands : Rule 13. Pars, pron. «J»c. — your is in the possessive 
case, it denotes possession, and is governed by "paper," ac- 
cording to Rule 12. A noun or pron. SfC. (Repeat the Rule, 
and decline the pronoun.) Paper is a noun, the name of a 
thing — common, the name of a sort of things — neuter gender, it 
denotes a thing without sex — third person, spolo^n of — sing, 
number, it implies but one — and in the obj. case, it is the object 
of the action expressed by the transitive verb " present," and 
governed by it: Rule 20. Active'transiiive verbs, govern the ' 
ohj. case. 

Note. Should it be objected, that fmirs does not mean your fM^xr, my 
more than it means vour book,yottr house, yctur any thing, let it be borne in 
mind, that pronouns nave no mjv/»it meaning, like other words ; bat th^ 
parUcidar signification is always determined by the nouns they represent. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Julia injured her hooky and soiled mine : hers is better jjjxan 
mine. My friend sacri^ed his fortune to secure yours : his 
deeds deserve reward ; yours merit disgrace. Henry's labours 
are past; thine are to come. We leave your forests of beasts 
for ours of men. My sword and yours are kin. 

Note. She understood, is nominative to soiled, in the first example ; and 
the substantive part of mme, afler than, is nom. to is, understood: Riue 35. 
The verbs to^ecure and to come have no nominative. The pronouns nane^ 
my, yours, thine, we, your, ours, my, and yours, personate nouns understood. 

REMARKS ON JT. 
For the want of a proper knowledge of this little pronoun U, many gram- 
marians have been greatly puzzled how to dispose of it, or how to acGoiin^ 
for its multiform, and, seemingly, contradlctoiy characters. It is in gre&t 
demand by writers of every description. They use it without ceremony; 
either Jn the nominative or objective case ; either to represent one peraoB or 
4hiRg, ot more than one. It is applied to nouns in the masculine, feminine, 
of neuter gender, and, very frequently, it represents a member of a sentence^ 
a whole sentence, or a number of sentences taken in a mass, 
*^ A Kttle attention to its- true charaetcr, w^l, at once, strip it of all its roy»- 
toi^ It, formerly written hit, according to H. Tooke, is the past participU of 
the Moeso-Gothick verb haitan. It misaiis, the said, and, thoi^i^ like its 
near relative that, meaning, the asswned, onginally had no respect, mits ap- 
plication, to number, person, or gender, "/t is a whoJ6Som« law j" i. e. <JU 
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' Mif (Uliy) is a ivlk^seroelaw ; or, thai (law) is a wholesome law ; — ike oa^ 
.turned (law) is a whi^esome law. " fi is the man ; I believo Utobe them s^ 
.. — tht said (man) is the man ; yiai (man) is the man : I believe the smd (per- 
sons) to be them ; I believe thtd persons (According to the ancient appuca- 
^tcm of th(d) to be them. " 11 happened on a summer's day, that many people 
were asseimbled," Icc.-^— Many people were assembled t it, that^ or the said 
(faet or circumstance) happened on a summer's day. 

Rf according to its accepted meaning in modern times, is not referred to 
Unoan understood after it, but is consSered a substitute. " How is it with 
you ?" that is, How is your stede or condition 7^ " It rains j It freezes ; Rw 
a hard winter ;" — The rain rains ; The frost frosts or freezes ; TJu said (win- 
' ter^ is a hard winter. " It is delightful to sec brothers and sisters living in 
anmterrupted love to the end of their days," What is delightful ? To see 
brothers and sisters living in uninterrupted tbve to the end of their days. It, this 
iktn^, is delightfoL //, Uien, stands for all that part of the sentence express- 
e<3 m itahcks ; and the sentence will admit of ^e following construction i 
"To see brothers living in uninterrupted love to the end of their days.ifl de 
lightful," . 

OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

* . 

\ Adjective Pronouns, Pronominal Adjec- 
tives, or, more properly. Specifying Adjec- 
tives, ar^ a kind of adjectives which jpoint out 
nouas by some distinct specification. 

Pronouns and adjectives are totally distinct in their cha- 
racter. The former stand for nouns, and never belong to them ; 
the latter belong <o nouns, and never stand for themt Hence, 
such a thing as an adjtctive-pi^onoun cannot ex»t. Eachy 
every y etthery this, tkat, some^ other , and the residue, ^re pure 
adje^ives. 

Those specifying adjectives commonly called 
Adjective Pronouns, may be divided into three 
sorts ; the distributive^ the demonstrative^ and the 
indefinite. They are all known by the lists. 

1. The distributive adjectives are those that 
ilenote the persons or things that make up a 
. flumber, each taken separately and singly. List: 
mchf everyy either^ and sometimes neither; as, 
*^ Each of his brothers is in a favourable situa- 
tion;*' ^* Every man must account for himself j** 
^* JYeither of them is industrious,'' 

//i These distributives are words which arc introduced into lain 
^uage in its refined state, in order to express the nicest shades 
nnd colours of thought ^^ Mrni must account for himself;" 
^i Mankind must account for themselves ;" " M mm ^^^st ?i^ . 
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count for themselves ;" *' M me% women^ and c^iMren, liust 
account for themselves ;" *^ Eeery man must account for him- 
self." Each of these assertions conveys the same fact or 
trudi. But the last, instead of presenting^ the whole human 
family for the mind to contemplate in a mas^f by the peculiar 
force of every^ cUMributes them, and presents each separately 
and singly ; and whatever is affirmed of one individual, the 
mind instantaneously transfers to the whole human race. 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and signifies either of tKd 
two, or every one of any number taken separately. 

Everg relates to several persons or things, and signifies each one of them 
all taken separately. 

Either relates to ttoo persons or things taken separately, and signifies the 
one or the other. •* Either of the t&ree," is an improper expression. It shouW 
be, "any of the three." 

J^eitlier imports ixot either ; that is, not one nor the other ; as, " Neither 
of my friends was there." When an alkision is made to more than faco, mme 
should be used instead of neither ; as, " J^fone of my, friends was ther^.** 

II. The demonstrative are those which pre- 
cisely point out the subject to which they relate. 
List : this, and that^ and their plurals, these and 
thos^^ ^nd former and tatter; as, " This i»true 
charity j. that is only its image.'' 

There is but a slight shade'of difference in the meaning and 
applicatiombf the and that. When reference is made to^ a par- 
ticular book, we say, " Take Ike book ;" but when we wish to 
be very pointed and precise, we say, " Take that book ;" j>r, if 
it be near by, " Take this book." You perceive, then, that 
tlicsse demonstratives have all the force of the definite article, 
and a little more. 

This and these refer to the nearest persons or things, that and those to th© 
moat distant ; as, " These goods are superior to those," This and thesfto^ 
catc the latter, or last mentioned ; that and those^ the former, or first m«n< 
ttoned J as, ** Both wealth and poverty are temptation'3 ; that tends to excitQ 
pride, t/*w, discontent." 

" Some place the bliss in action, some m ease ; 
" Those call it pleasure, and contentment, these.** 

They, those. As it i^ the office of the personal they to represent a noua 
previously introduced to our notice, there appears to be a slight departure 
from analogy in the following application of it ; " They who seek after wis- 
dom, are sure to find her : They that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy.*" 
This usage, however, is well established, and they, in such constructions, is 
generally employed in preference to those, 

III. The indefinite are those which express 
their subjectsj in an indefinite or general manner. 
List : some^ other ^ any^ one^ all, such, both, same^ 
another, none. Of these/ wzc and other are de- 
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nMec^ke nouns, Another is deeHned, but wants 
• the plural.. 

TheindefiQite adjishctives, lik^. the indefimte. article, leave the 
meaning unfixed, m*,'*^ som* degree, vague. With a slight 
shade of di^Tereiice in meanizig, we say^ Give me a paper, one 
paper, any paper, sotnt paper, and so on* Though these words 
restrict the meaning of the noun, they do not fix it to a partictUar [ 
ol)ject We therefore call them indefinite. 

These adiectives, or adjective pronouns, frequently belong to nouns under- 
stood, in which situation they should be parsed accordingly ; as, ^* You may 
[ take eUher; He is pleased with this book, but dislikes that (book i) JlU (men) 
have sinned, but some (men) have repented." 

The words one, other, and none, are used in 
both numbers ; and when thej stand for nouns, 
they are not adjectives, but indefinite pro$iouns ; 
as, " The great ones of the worid have their fail- 
ings ;** "Some men increase in wealth, while 
o/A^r^ecrease ;" " JSTone escape." 

The m)rd *' ones," in the preceding example, does not be- 
long to a noun understood. If it did, we could supply the 
noun. The meaning is not "the great one men, nor ones 
men," therefore one is not an adjective pronoun ; but ttie mean- 
ing «, " The great men of the world," therefore ones is a pro- 
noun of the indefinite kind, representing the noun men under- 
stood, and it ought to he parsed like a personal pronoun. Tfie 
n'ord others, in die next example, is a compound proi^un, 
equivalent to other men ; and should be parsed like mine, thine, 
r i-c. See Note 4th, page 100. 

I will now parse two pronouns, and then present some exam- 
ples Tor you to analyze. If, in parsing the following exercises, 
you should be at a loss for definitions and ruled, please to refer 
to the compendium. But before you proceed, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Adjective Pronoun, 
13 — an adjective pronoun, and why ?— <iistribu- 
tire, demonstrative, or indefinite, and why ? — to 
what noun does it belong, or with what does it 
sjgree ? — ^Rujle. 

" One man instructs many others,^* 
One is an arfjcrlive pronoun, or sneci(ying adjective, It cpoci- 
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fically paints out a noxm — indefinite, it expresses its fi|^Qtot' ill 
au indefinite or general manner, and belongs to the noun " man,** 
according to 

Rule 19. *^dftcHve pronouns belong to nouns j easpt^ed or 
tmdei'siood. ' •• ; 

Others is a compound pronoun, including both an adjective 
pronoun and a noun, and is equivalent to other men* Othtf 
IS an adjective pronoun, it is used specifically to describe lte< 
noun — indefinite, it expresses its subject in sui indefinite manner, 
and belongs to mef»: Rule 19. (Repeat the rule.) Men is at 
noun, a name denoting persons — common, &c. (parse it in full ;) 
and in the objective case, it is the object of the action expressed 
by the transitive verb *' instructs," and gov. by it : Rule 20^ 
AcHve^ransitive verhsy SfC. 

" Those books are mine." 

Those IB an adjective pronoun, it specifies what noim is re« 
ferred to— nlemonstrative, it precisely points out the subject to 
which it relates — and agrees with the noun " books" in the 
plural number, according to Note 1, under Rule 19. Adjective 
pronouns must agree in number ufiih their 7iouns. ' ^ 

Mine is a compound personal pronoun, including wh t^ 
possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to my 
otiohs. JMy is a pron. a word used instead of a noun — ^personal, 
it stands for the name of the person speaking — first person,^ it 
denotes the ^peaker-^sing. number, it implies but one — and in 
the poss. case, it denotes possession, and is gov. by '^ books,'* 
according to Rule 12. (Repeat the Rule, and decline the pro- 
noun.) Books is a noun, the name of a thing — common, &c. 
(parse it in full ;) — and in the nominative case afTer " are," ac- 
cording to Rule 21. The verb to be adinits the sam^case after 
it as before tf • 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Each individual fills a space in creation. Every man helps 
a little. These men rank among the great ones of the world. 
That book'belongs to the tutor, this belongs to me. Some men 
labour, others labour not ; the former increase in wealth, the 
latter decrease. Tlie boy wounded the old bird, and stole the 
young ones. None performs his duty too well. None of those 
poor wretdbes complain of their miserable lot. 

Note. In parsing the distributive pronominal adjectives, Note 2, und^ 
Rule 19, should be applied. 

III. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relativk Pronouns are such as relate, in ce- 
ueral, to some %vord or phrase going before, which 




is cdkd the antecedent. They are who, tvldchf 
BJid that. 

The word ctnttced&itj comes fr6i».the two Latin words, anUj 
before^ and cedo, io go. Hence yovt perceive, that antecedent 
^eans going before ; thasj **The man is happy who lives virtu- 
ouslyj This is tlie Imly who relieved my wants ; Th^i wk^f 
lovest wisdom, &c» fVe toho speak from ^xpeH^roe,'' &c. 
The relative who, in thene sentences, relates to die several 
words, man,:lady, ihrnty and toe, which words, you observe, come 
before' the relative: they are, -^i^efere, proj^ed^ ealkMl ante- 
cedei^ts. . 

Tlie relative is not varied on account of gender, person, or 
number, like a personal pronoun. When we use a personal 
pronoun, in speaking of a man, we say ke^ and of a woman, 
she ; in speaking of one person or tlung» we use a singular 
pronoun, of more than one, a plural, and so on ; but there is 
no such variation of the relative. Who, in the first of the pre- 
ceding examples, relates to on- ante^^edent of the mas. gend. 
third pers. sing. ; in the sclc<Htd, the antecedent is of the fera. 
I|end.f in the third, it in of the second pers. ; and in the fourth, 
it is of the first pers. phir. niftn* ; and, yet, the relative is in the 
flume form in each example. HeAce you perceive, that the re^ 
lative luBis no peculiar ybrm to denote its gend. pers. and numb, 
but it always agrees with its antecedent in sense. Thus, when 
I say. The aum who writes^ wIm is m^culine gend. and sing. ; 
bot 'when I say, The ladies ^teko write, wka is femknne, and 
pkiraL In ordlerto ascertain ^ gend* pers. and numb, of the 
relative, you must always look at its emtecedent. 

Who, Which, and That. 

Who is applied to persons, which to tl&ngs and 
brutes ; as, ** He is 2l friend wTlo is faithful in ad- 
versity ; The bird which sung so sweetly, is 
flown ; This is the tree which produces no fruit. 

*That is often used as a relative, to prevent the 
too frequent repetitioB of ti^ho and whieh* It is 
applied both to persons and things ; as, ** He that 
acts wisely, deserves praise; Modesty is a quality 
that highly adorns a womanJ^ 

NOTES. ,. 

'Umiothouldiwverbe applied to animals. TheibllowiagappKcaUoftof it 
is emmeous :— ** He is like a beast of prey, who destroys witbout pity," It 
sooald be, thai destroys. &c IQ 
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% Wh» should not be applied to diildreB. It U mcorr^ft to nvf, "Thi? 
9hUd wfum we have juit aeeii,»» &a It should be, « The child that we have 
just seen." 

3. IVfUch may be applied to persons when we wish to distinguish onepeiw 
son of two, Of i paiticnlar person among a number of others ; as, " Which 
ofthetwcK? ITAic/iofthenrishel*' 

4. TluU^ in preferenpe t^ wAp or w/deh^ is applied to persons when thoy 
are quaHm;d by an adjective in the superlative degree, pr by the pronominal 
adjective aamt; as, « Charles XII., kin§ of Sweden, was one of the greater 
mndmonihai the world ever saw ; — He tsthe »ame man tAdl we saw b«fore.» 

5. That is employed ^ter the interrogative who, m eases like *he fottow- 
ing ; " Who thai has any sense of religion, would have argued thus ?V 

When the word ever or soever is annexed to a 
relative pronoun, the combination is called a com^ 
pound pronoun ; as, whoever or whosoever ^ which- 
ever or whichsoever^ whatever or iphatsoever* 

DECLEN&ION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS- 

'SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

Nom, who, . Po98* whose, 06;. whom. 

** whoever, " whosever, " wkomerer. 

" whosoever, >" whosesoever, " whonisoever. 

Which and that are indeetinablei except that whQse is some* 
times used as the {>os8essive case o{ mhich^; as, *' Is there any 
other doctrine tuliosi folloMrera are punished ;" thai is, the fol- 
lowers of which are pimished. The use of thi» license has ob- 
tained among our best writers f hut the construction is not to 
be recommended, for it is a departure ^om a plain principle of 
grammar, namelj) who, whose, whom, in th^ir applicattooss 
should be confined to rational beings. 

Thai may be used as a pronoun, an adjective, and a conjunc- 
tion, depending on the office which it performs in the sentence. 

TluU is a relative only when it can be changed to io^ or which 
without destroying the sense ; as, " They that (who) reprove us, 
may be our best friends; From every thing that (which) you see,, 
derive instruction." That is a demonstrative adjective, when it 
belongs to, or points out, some particular noun, either express 
ed or implied ; as, ^' Return thai book ; That belongs to m# ; 
Give me (hoL" Wfaeii that is neither a retative nor an adjec* 
tive pronoim, it is a conjunction ; as, '* Take care that every day. 
be well employed." The word thatn'm this last sentence, can 
not be changed to who or which without destroying the sense, 
therefore you know it is not a relative pronoun ; neither does it 
point out any particular noun, fot which reason you know it is 
not an^^adjective pronoun ; but it connects the sentence, there- 
fore it 18 a conjunction. ^ 
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ISfdfVL pa^^r^<i>^«ttoiitimto this elucidation of the word 
ihatf jou wUl find no difficulty in parsing it When it is a rela* 

'ttve or an adjective pronoun,^it may be known by the si^s given ; 

and whenever these signs will not apply to it^ you know it is a 

conjunction. 

. Some writers are apt to inake «oo,rree a use of this word. 1 

will give you one example ofafTrfmled thai, whieb may serve as 

• a caution. The tutor said, in speaking of the word that, that 
(hat that that that lady parsed, was not the that Uiat that, gen- 

. tleman requested her to analyze. >. This sentence, ^jugh ren- 
dered inelegant by a bad choice of words, is strictly grammaticaJ. 

. ^nie first ti^is a noun ; the second, a (*oi^?iction f the third, 

tOn aiyective pronoun ;. the fourth, a^noun,; the fifth, a relative 
pronoun ,; the sixths an adjective pronoun ; the seventh^ a noun ; 
the ei^th, a relative pronoun ; the ninth, an adjective pronoun. 
The meaning of the sentence will be more obvious, if rendered 
thus ; The tutor said^ in speaking of the word that> that that that 
which that lady parsed, was not the that tohdeh that gentleman 
req^iested her to analyze. 

' WHAT. -: 

What isgenersjly a compound relative, includ- 
ing both the antecedent and the relative, and is 
equivalent to that which ; as, << This is what I 
wanted f that is, that whichj or, the thytg which I 
wanted. 

Wh(U is compounded of which thaU These words have been 
contracted and made to coalesce, a part of the orthography of 
both being still retained : what — wh[ioh — th']at ; {which-thaU) 
Jinciently it appeared hi the vaiying forms, Iha gfia, qua iha, 
quHha^ quthatf quhdty html, and finally tchat» . 

What may be used as three kinds of a pronoun, and as an 
interjection. When it is equivalent to thai xohich, iht thing whichy 
or tho8t things which, it is a compound relative, bc^cause it m; 
eludes both tlie antecedent and the relative; as, "I will try 
Vfhat (that which) can be found in female delicacy ; What you 
recollect with most pleasure, are the virtyous actions of your past 
life ;" that is, those things which you recollect, &c. 

When what is a compound relative, you must always parse it 
as two words ; that is, you must parse the antecedent part as a 
noun, and give it a case ; the relative part you may analyze like 
any other relative giving it a case likewise. In the first of the 
preceding examples, thaty the antecedent part ofwhat^ is in the 
obj. case, governed by the verb " will try ;'* which^ the relative 
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pftft, in m llie tiofn. case ta **<^^ t^Und**^ *^f ha^ keai4^ 
fi^ol (i. e,ihat whiehi or ikm Mngwhiek) ba» been alteged.^ 

fVhoeper and trikMOever ar^ fuso compotitid relattveSy uid 
should he parged like thecompouad f^a<; aa^ ^* fFi^oever takat 
that oath, is bound to enforce the laws.'^ In thi« aetiteoea 
ip^tferer is equivalent to' /letoAo, or, i^ #ian t^Aa ; tfatia, ^H^ 
fcko takes that oath, ia boimd," &c. 

fVho, vMck, and 10^0/, when uaed^in asking questtona, lUw 
caHed tiiterro^tivie prononna^ or rolativea of the interrogative 
kind ; as, << Who la he ? WUch ta the peyaanl ^4a/ «tt> ]r^ 
doing T*^ 

' Intenrogatlve pronotifiaWwiioaittecediMI; b«itthejr ralate 
io the won) or phraae whidi la the answer to ^ questien, ibr 
their atibaequent ; as, ^^Whom^aA youaeet The prtctpUt* Whmi 
have you done? Jlhtking^** Abtecede^ and auhse<|iieiii are 
oppoaefS to each lother ill atgnitication. Antecedent means 
preceding, or going before ; and aubsequaiil means Ic^Iowing, 
or Coming a^r. WhMy when uaed as an in^ftrogative, b iier«r 
conipound. 

fvhat^ whichf and that, wheil joined to nouns, ace specifying 
aftdyectiyea^ or adjective pronouns, in which situation, they haVe 
no case, but are parsed like adjective pronounsl>f the demons 
iftrative or Indefinite kind ; as, <* Voio iohich promise ourtwelr^ 
tribes hope to come ;" '* JVht^ misery the ricious endamt 
TVhat havock hast thou made, foal monster, sin P' 

What and which, when joined to nouns in asking questioim, 
arc denominated interrogative pronominal adjectives ; as, 
" What man is that ! Which road did he take V^ 

What, 7ehateter, and xchatsotver, which, whichever, and which ^ 
Boever, in constructions like the following, are compound pro* ^ 
nouns, but not compound relatives ; as, '' In tchat character 
Butler was admitted, is unknown ; Give him what name you 
choose ; Nature's care largely endows whatever happy man 
will deign to use her treasures ; Let him take which course, or, 
whiduver course he will.'' These sentences may be rendered 
thus ; " That character, or, the character in which Butler wai 
admitted, is unknown; Give him tfiat name, or, the name 
which you choose ; Nature's care endows that happy man whp 
will deign, Sic; Let him tske that course, or (he course which 
he will," A compound relative necessarily includes both an an* 
tecedent and a relative. These compounds, you will notice, 
do not include antecedents, the first part of each word being til4 
article the, or the adjective pronoun, thai ; tfierefore iSiey caii* 
not properly be denominated compound relati%'e8. — ^With regard 
u> the word ever anifcxcd to these pronouns, it is a singular iact^ 
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lihat, M 06on as we analyze the word to which it is subjoined, 
iver is entirely excluded from the sentence. 

What is sometimes used as an interjection ; as^ " But what ! 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this? What ! rob us of 
Our right of suffrage, and then shut us up in dungeons !'* 

You have now come to the most formidable obstacle, or, if I 
may so speak, to the most rugged eminence in the path of gram- 
matical science ; but be not disheartened, for, if you can get 
safely over this, your future course wiHIse interrupted with only 
here and there a gentle elevation. It will require close appli- 
cation, and a great deal of sober thinking, to gain a clear con- 
ception of the nature of the relative pronouns, particularly the 
compound relatives, which are not easily ctMnprehended by the 
young learner. As this VIII. lecture is a very important t)ne, 
It becomes necessary for you to read it carefully four or ^e 
times over before you proceed to commit the following order. 
Whenever you parse, you may spread the compendium before 
you, if you please. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

• 

The order of parsing a Relative Proxoun, 
is — a pronoun^ and why ? — ^relative, and why ?— 
gender, person, and numbei% and why ? — ^Rule . 
case, ana why ? — ^Rule. — ^Decline it. 

*<" This is the man whwn we saw.** 

Whom is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^relative, 
it relates to " man" for its antecedent— mas. gend. third pers. 
«ing. num. because the antecedent " roan" is with which it 
agrees, according to 

Rule 14. Rtlative pronouns agree with their antecedents in 
gender, perscm, and number. Whom is in the objective case, the 
object of the action expressed by the active-transitive verb 
** saw," and governed by it^greeably to 

Rule 16. When a nominative comes betioeen the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by the following vmb, or some 
other toord in its own member of the sentence. 

Whom, in the objective case, is placed before the verb that 

fovems it, according to Note 1, under Rule 16. (Repeat the 
Tote, and decline who.) 

" From what is recorded, he appears," &c. 
What is a comp. rel. pron. including both the antecedent and 
die relative, and is equivalent to that which, or the thing tcAicA.— 
ThUg, the antecedent part of what, m a noun, the Bame «f a 

16* 
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* 

thiog—- com. the name of « spedesr-iieiiter ^eii4er» it iM oa 
sex-— tlnid person^ spoken of— sing, nimiber, it implies but one-^ 
uid intbe obu case> it is the object of the relation expressed by 
the prep, ''from/^ and gov. l^ it: Rule 31, (Repeat tbja 
Rule, and every other Rule to which I refer.) Whieh^ the relapt 
tnre part of wkaty is a pronoun^ a word used instead of a noun— ^ 
relative, it relates to ^ thing^ for its antecedent — neut gender, 
third person, sing, number, because the antecedent '^ thmg^ is 
with which it agrees, according to Rule 14. Rd* pnm. &c. 
Which is in the nom. ease to the verb " is recorded," agreeably to 
Rule 15. 7^ relative is the nominalive case to the verbf 
whm na nominative comes hettoten. it and the verb* 

^ Whai have you learned t Nothing.'* 
What is a peon, a word used, &c.— relative of &e interrogap 
live kind, because it is used in asking a questionr-^t refers to 
the wood ^' noUiing" for itS subsetfuent^ according to 

Rule 17. When the reU pron. is of the inten'og. hindj it re- 
fers to the word or phrase containing the a/nswer to the questianj 
for its svbsequent, which subsequent 'mi^t. agree in case with the 
inlerrogaihe. What is of the neut gen. third per. sing, because 
the 8ubse<pient *^ nothing" iilwith which it agrees.; Rule 14 
Rel. pron. agree, &c — ^It is in the objective case, the object of 
the action, of the actirO'transilive verb *^ have learned," aod 

?ov. by it, agreeably to Rule 16. When a nom* &c. See 
foTE 1, under the Rule. ■-■ . 

Note 1. Ton need not apply ^end. pers. and numb, to the tnt^nogative 
when the answer to the question is noi expressed. 

WHO, WHICH, WHAT. 

Truth and simplicity are twin sisters, and generally ^o hand in 
hand. The foregoing exposition of the <' relative pronouns," ta 
in accordance wkh the usual method of treating them ; ba« I^they 
were unfolded according to their true character, they \/'jrA be 
found to be very simple, and, doubtless, much laboi./ nj^/J per- 
plexity, en the part of the learner, wpjald thereby be fi»v- ed. 

Of the words called ^' relatives,*^ whOy only, is a p/Ac;oun; and 
this is strictly jperMfio/; more so, indeed, if we exc^Jfl /and toe, 
than any other word in our language, fpr it is alwa/s restricted 
io persons. It ought to be classed with the persokval pronouns. 
/, thoUf hcy shcy ity we, you^ and they^ relate to antecedents, as 
well as who. Which^ ihatf and wmU^ are always adjectiveisi 
They never stand for^ but always belong <o, nouns, either ex* 
pressed or implied. They specify, like many odier adjectives^ 
and cownect sei^tences. 

HT¥> supplies the place of which or Mohoi^ and its per9owtl 
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n0un. Who came? i. e. whMi many what woman^ what person; 
••— irAfcfc man, woman^ or person, came ? " They heard what I 
•aid" — ^they heard that (thing) which (thing) I said. "Take 
Ufhat (or wJtichever) -course you please;" — ^take that course 
which (course) you {dease to take. *< What have you done ?'• 
i. e. what thing, acty or deed have you done ? " TVJiich thins 
I also did at Jerusalem." " Which will you take ?"-— ttj/wcX 
booky hat, or something elsel " This is the tree which (tree) 
produces no fruit." " He that (man, oxjtphich man) acts wise- 
ly, deserved praise." 

They who prefo this -method of treating the " relatives," are 
at liberty to adopt it, and pars^ accordingly.- 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man who instructs you^ labours faithfully. The bov 
whom I instruct, learns well. The kdy whose house we occu- 
py, bestows many charities. That modesty which highly adorns 
a woman, she possesses. He that acts wisely deserves praise. 
This b the tree which produces no fruit. I believe what he 
says. He speaks what he knows. Whatever purifies the 
lieart, also fortifies it. What doest* thou ? Nothing. What 
book have you,? A poem.. Whose hat hav« you ? John's. 
Who does that work 1 Henry. Whom seest thou 1 To whom 
gave you the present 1 Which pen did be take 1 Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. I heard what he 
said. George, you may pursue whatever science suits your 
taste. Eliza,take whichever pattern pleases you best. Whoever 
lives to see this republick forsake her moral and literary institu- 
tions, will behold her liberties prostrated. Whosoever, therc- 
^ fore, will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of God. 

NOTE. The nominative case is frequently placed after the verb, and the 
objective case, before the verb that governs it. Whom^ in every sentence ex- 
cept one, haase, modesty^ booky hat^ pen, him, the third what and which, the re- 
lative part of the first two whais, are all hi the objective case, and governed 
by the several verbs that follow them. See Rule 16, and Note 1. Tree is 




12. /, thou, you, him, &c. represent nouns understood. Hini, in the last sen- 
tence but five, is governed by declare, and / is nominative to declare, Oeor^ 
and EUiza are in the nominative case independent : Rule 5. " Whatever 
science," &c. is equivalent to, that science which suits your taste ; — *' which' 
tver pattern j" I e. that pattern which pleases you best. Whoever is a com- 

♦ The second person singular of do, when used as a principal verb, it 
tpelled with an e ; thus, " What thou doest, do quickly ;»' but when employ- 
ed as an a:uxiliary, the e should be omitted ; an, " I)oit thou not behold a rock 
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Mitnid reiatiye : he, the ftnteeedent parf, ts notninatiTe in '^wiD Miold/ 
Take agrees With yau understood. ForMk$ w in the inilnttite mood ftll«( 
•••ce:»» Rule 25. 

REMARKS ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 

Which somMimes relates to a member ol' a sentence, or to a whole sen- 
tence, for its ^tecedent : as, *< We are required to fear God and keep his 
oomniandtnents, which is the whole duty of man.** What is the whole duty 
of man 7 " To fear God and keep his commandments i^ therefore, this phrase 
is the antecedent to vohich. 

The conjnnction as, when it ioUows auah, fmmyy or «ame, is frequently do* 
nominated a relative pronoun ; as, ** I am pleased with such as have a refined 
taste ;" that is, with those who^ or iAewi who have, &c. ^* Let such as presuni* 
to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;" that is, Let those, or tkt/n 
who presume, ^lc "^x Ttiany as were ordained to eternal life, believed ;** that 
b, they, those, or ait toho were ordained, believed. ** He exhibited the samt 
testimonials as were adduced on a former occasion;" that is, those to9timo> 
nials which were adduced, &c But, in examples like these, if we supply thA 
ellipsis which a critical analysb requires us to do, as will be found to be a 
conjunction ; thus, " I am pleased with such persons, as fAose perso^is are Vfhs 
have a refined taste ; Let such persTiis, as those persons are who presume,** &c» 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 
From what words is ' the term pronoun derived? Do pro* 
nouns always avoid the repetition of nours ? — Name the three 
kinds of pronouns. — What distinguishes the personal from die 
relative pronoun^ ? — How many personal pronouns are there J 
—Repeat them. — ^What belong to pronouns 1 — Is gender ap- 
plied to all the personal pronouns 1 — To which of them is it 
applied ?— Which of the personal pronouns have no peculiar 
termination to denote their gender I — tHow many persons have 
pronouns 1 — Speak ^em in their different persons^— How ma- 
ny numbers have pronouns! — How many cases 1 — ^What are 
they? — Decline all the personal pronouns*— When 8elfia added 
to the personal pronouns, what are they called, and how are 
they nsed ? — When is you singular in sense ? — Is it ever singu- - ' 
lar in form I — Why are the words, my, thy, his, her, our, your^ 
their, called personal pronouns ? — ^Why are the words, minep 
thine, his, hers, ottrs, yours, theirs, denominated compound pers. 
pron.? — How do you parse these' ' compounds ? — What is said 
of others ? — Repeat the order of parsing a pereenal pronoun.— ^ 
What rule do you apply in parsing a pronoun of the first person, 
and in the nom. case ? — What Rule when the pronoun is in the 
pfissessive case ? — What Rules apply in parsing personal pro- 
nouns of the second and third person? — AVhat Rules in poising 
the compounds, yours, ours, mine, &c.? — What is said of the 
pronoun it ? 

What are adjective pronouns ? — Name the three kinda 
—What does each relate to?r— To what does wery relate 1 
— Te viiQt does sitk^ relate T— What does mithf import ? — 
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1t^ wliatdo ihta tatii ^^ese t^ferf-'^Uve exainpleiu-^To what 
061^1 luoid ^ufietefyt^'^^^iye^XMBkpleB.-^R^p^ all Ihd ad* 
Jecfive pronouns. Wben adj. pronouns beloi^ tonound under* 
tftoiod, how are they parsed t-^-When they stand fcn^, or represent 
nouns, what are they called 1 — Give examples. — ^Repeat tht 
order of parsing im adj. pronoun.«*-^What Rule do you apply m 
p{ti!Bhig the indefimte adjective pronouss? — ^What Notes, in 
parsing the distnbutiVes and demonstrattves t 

What are relative pronouns |— Repeat them.— From what 
wm'd? is tiie term antedbdent derived f — ^What does antecedent 
ineant — ^re relatives varied on account of gender, person, or 
nun^ber 1— i-To what are to^^and which applied t — ^T6 what ia 
ihat applied ?-— Should to^ ever be applied to irrational beings 
or children t— In what instances may which be applied to per* 
spns 7 — Decline the rel. pronouns. — Can which and that be de- 
clined? — Is that ever used as three parts of speech !— €Kve 
^xainj^es.— What part of speech is the yvariiohat t — Is what 
ever used as three kinds of a pronoun?— Give examples. — ^Whal 
is said of whoever? — What words are used as interrogative 
{ironouns ? — Give examples. — When are the words, iohtU^ whick^ 
and thaH^ called adj. pron.? — ^Wben are they called interroga- 
tive pronominal adjectives ? — What is said of whatef^er atid 
whichever? — Is what ever used as an intmjection? — Give^am- 
l^es. — Repeat the order of parsing a rel. pron.-^What Rides do 
you apply in parsing a relative? — ^What Rules in parsing a com« 
pound relative ? — ^What Rules in parsing an interrogative 1*^ 
Does the relative which ever relate to a sentence for its ante- 
cedent ?— rWhen does the conjunction as become a relative ? — 
Give examples. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX, / 

Note 1, to Rule 13; l¥hen a noun or pronoun is the sub* 
ject of a verb, it must be in the nominative case. 

Who will go ? Him and I. IIpw does thee do T Is thee well? 

''Him and 1;** hot proper, because the pronoun him is- the subject of the 
<rto tottt jgo understood, fnerefore him should be in the nominative caiie, ht^ 
According to the above Note. (Repeat the Note.) Him and / are connect- 
9>d by the conjunction and, and kim is in the obi. case, and / in tiie nonL. 
tberefbre Rule 33d, is vialate4 (Repeat the Rule.) In the second and tliird 
•xftmples, thee should be lAoic. according to the Note. The verbs, does and 
If, are of the third person, and the nom. thou is second, for which reason thk 
veibt thoutd be of the second person, diarl do and taif agreeably to Rvui 4 
Yon fnay correct the other examples, fot& times over. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Htm wd me went to town yesterday. Thee must be atten* 
tiYe. Ilim who is careUss, will not improve. Tbejr can wrtle 
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4s well as rae. This is ^ mxa wfaoinf was 6t|iected« • H^ 
and I deserve ^teem* I lutre made greater proficiency Uiaa 
Inm. Wliom, of all vay acquaintanees, do you think was tbere. 
Whom, for the sake of his important services, had an office of 
honunr bestowed upon him. 

Note 2, to Rule 13. Porsond pronouns being used to sup* 
ply the place of nouns, should not be employed in the sanM 
member of the sentence with the noun which they represent. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The men they are there. I saw him the king. Our causa 
it is just Many words they darken speech. That noble gene« 
ral who had gained so many victories, he died, at last, in prison. 
Who, instead of going about doing good, they are continualljr 
doing evil. 

In each ef the preceding ezamplea, the personal pronoun should be omit- 
ed, accordinf to Note S. 

Note 3, to Rule 13. A personal pronoun in the objectiv« 
case, should not be used instead of these and those. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Remove ^em papers from the desk. Give me them books. 
Give them men their discharge. Observe them three there* 
Which of them two persons deserves* most credit. 

In all these examples, IAom should be used in place of tkim. Hie use of 
the personal, thim, in such constructions, presents iwo obi^ctircs after onm 
verb or preposition. This is a solecism which may be avoided by employing 
an adjective pronoun in its stead. 



USCTIJRE IX. 

OF CONJUNCTIOl^S. 

I 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences, joining two €^ 
more simple sentences into one compound sen- 
tence : it sometimes connects only words ; as^ 
•* Thou and he are happy, because you are good,** 

Conjunctions are tbose parts of language, wbicb, by joinin^^ 
sentences in different ways, mark the connetiins and various de- 
pendances of human thou^t. They belong to language oot^ ^^' 
mM3 refined state; */^ 
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^llieterm CoNJUitcTioN comes from flie two Lafin words, 
eon, wluch sign^es together y and jtmg'o, to join. A conjuaction, 
then, is a word that conjoiad. or joins toge&er somelMng. Be* 
lore jToa can fully comprehend the nature and office of this sort 
of words, it is requisite that you should know what is meant hy a 
sentencer a simple sentence, and a compound sentence, for con? 
Juncticms are chiefly used to connect sentences. 

A Sentence is an assemblage of words form 
ing complete sense. 

A Simple SenteiJcSb contains but one subject, 
or nominative, and #©?||^erb which agrees with 
that nominative ; ^^^fyfrJieat grmos in the field.^ 

You perceive that this sent^ce contains several words besides 
the nominative and the verb, and you will often see a simple sen- 
teiice containing- many parts of speech ; but, if it baa only one 
Aominative and oine finite verb, (t^t is, a verb not in the infinitive 
mood,) it IS a simple sentence, though it is longer than many 
compound sentences. 

A CoMrouNP Sentence is composed of two or 
more simple sentences connectea together ; as* 
*« Wheat grows in the field, and men reap it.** 

• This sentence is compound, because it is formed of two sim- 
ple sentences joined together by the word and; which word, on 
account of its connecting power, is called a conjunction. If 
we write this sentence without the conjunction, it becomes two 
simple sentences: thus, <« Wheat grows in the field. Mea^ 
reap it." ^ --^^"^^ 

The nature and importance of ^e conjun<$i2$n, are easily 
illustrated. A fler expressing op^ thought or sentiment, you 
know we frequently wish to ^dd another, or several others, 
which are closely connec4ed wiA it. We generally effect this 
«dditioD by means of thc^^oi^unctioa : thus, ''The Georgians 
euhivate rice and cotton;" that is, "They cultivate rice, add cot- 
ton." Tliis sentence is compound, and without the use of the 
conjunction, it would h& written in two separate, simple sen- 
tences{ thus, " Th^ woirgians o ultiyate ric e. The miltivgte 

cott on. ^^^^^ Rfeconjihiction, ^^>ugh chiefly used to connect sen- 
Ifipl^^etimes Connects only words ; in which capacity it' i^ 
irly aUied to the preposition ; as, " The sun arhd (add) tho 
nets eonstitute^e solar S3rst6m." In this^ which is a simple 

'ffenteocdy ondcoxm^ctB two too<f$M^ 

Afiiw more exunples will iHii^trate th« tiaturt, and JMcluhM 
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Ae me of diis [Mut of speech «a clei^» as to enaUe yiwK ftSjr 
to eomprehend it The foUowing sii^b sentences and meai*' 
hers of sentences, have no relation to eac^ pther until thej are 
eonnected hy conjunctions. He labours harder — more succese* 
ft£y^-«4do* Ttwt man is healthy— ^ is teiiH>erate^ Byfilhtui 
np Uie Tacanoies m these sentences with eonjuncticms, you wii 
see the importance ^ tUs sort of words : thus, He laboars 
harder and more successfully. I^iofi I do. That man is healthy 
hteame he is temperate* 

Gonjuncticms are divkted into two sorts, the 
Copulative and the Disji^^e* 

1. The Conjunction Q^pm^^v^ serves to con^ 
nect and continue a ^enteimBe by joining on^^ 
member which expresses *an adoition, a suppo- 
sition, or a cause; as, ''Two and three areT 
five; I will go if he will accompany me; Yott 
are happy because you are good." 

In the first of these examples, and joins on a word that ex- 
presses an addition; in die second, if connects * a member that 
implies a tuppoaUion of eondHion ; and m the third, iKcaust con* 
nects a member th^ expresses a ciHi^e. 

n. The Ccmjunctipn DujuneUoe serves to 
eonnect and continue a sentence by joinis^ on 
a member that expresses opposition of meamng ; 
as, " They came with her, but they went away 
wfthout her.** 

Ban joins oil a member of this s^itence which expresses, not 
only something added, but, also, oppoMtum of meaning. 

The princ^ml conjunctions may be known by the foHowing 
h9ts, which you may now commit to memory. Some words in 
these Ibts, are, however, frequently Used as adverbs, and some* 
times as pfepositions ; but if you study well the nature of all tbe 
different sorts (^ words, you cannot be at a loss to t^ the psrt 

1^ speech of any word in the language. 

— ' ■ ' - -, i ' - ' " _■* ' - ^ "_ „ *' ' ' ■ ' ' ' * * [ I > ■ I I I I > I 1 11 n I 

>n scieatifidL principles, our connccitoeA, commonly denonuSk^ii^a^prepcH- 
jiM and oonnmcUoDs, are but one part of speech, vm duitmction 6b«^lfeen > 
iiem being merely technical. Some conjunctions^ miite only wontv«M^v^ 
flooie prapositkiDS fonaeet, sentences. They vfi deiired ficppa aoanf -"^ 
fflviM ; and the time has been, when, peihaps;, in our langflage, thej did 
Mifiinn the offi^se of eonnectiTes. ^ ^ 

^mI wish yott to beBcYf^ 1^1 would not wilftilfy hart a flyi*' Hoe^uitlia 
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LISTS OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

CoptUative^ And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore, provided, besides. 

Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding, ne- 
vertheless, except, whether, whereas, as well as. 

^ Some conjunctions are foHowed by corresponding conjunc- 
tions, so that, in th(^ shCsdly ojjt member of the sentence, the 
'^ latter answers to the fownerl as, 

1. Though — yet orMevenfuless; as, ^^TlwughixQ was rich, 
yet for our sakes he becdi|l poAr.*' 

2. J^Hhelhcr — or; _^^fF^ WHether he \|ill go, or not, I cannot 
tell.'t It is improper to*saj^'** Whether he will go or no." 

3. Eilhtr — or ; as, ^} I will either Send it, or bring it my- 
■^aelf.'' 

4. J^either — nor ; as, " ^cither Jhon nor I can comprehend 
it." * 

5. As — 08 ; as, " She is as amiable as her sister." 
"6. As — so; as, " As the stars, so shall th)rseijd be." 

7. So — as ; as, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

8. So — thai ; as, " He became so vain, ihat every one dis- 
liked him." ^ . 

NOTES. 
^ 1. Some oonjunctidns arc used to connect simple sentences only, and form 
them into compound sentiences ; such as, further, again, besides, &c. Others 
are employed to connect simple members only, so as to make them compound 
mtmbtrsf auch as, than, lest, unless, that, so that, if, tlvougli, yet, because, 
as well as, &c. But, and, therefore, or, nor, for, &c, connect eitlier whole 
•entences, or simple members. 

S^llelative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect senilinces ; 
as, " Blessed is the rndn who feanreth the Lord, and keepeth his command- 
ments." 

M^— ■^■-.^' III- I 111! I .1 ^1— — I 11 II ' I I II 

opinion of H. Tooke, our modem conjunction that, is merely a demonstrative 
adjective, m a disguised form ; and he attempts to prove it by the foHowin^^ 
resolution : ** 1 would not wilfully hurt a fly. I wish you to lielieve thai [as- 
merUonJ'^] Now, if we admit, that that is an adjectivf in the latter construc- 
tion, it does not necessarUy foUow, that it is the same part of speech, nor 
that its associated meaning is pr^iscly the same, in the former construction. 
Instead of expressing our ideas in two detached sentences, by the former 
phraseology we have a quicker and closer transition of thought, and both 
the mode of employing that^ and its ii^erentitd meaning, are changed. More- 
O'Yer, if we examine the meaning of each ot these constructions^ tak vA as a 
wrhxAe, we shall find, that they do not both convey the same ideas. By tha 
laUer, I assert, positivdy, that << I woaid not wilfully hurt a fly;" whoreai^ 
tar tho former, i merely ^ish you to betme that ^ I woidd not wilfoHy huftt a 
ffyjT hot I do not ^urm thai M a faist v^ 

TM heirig the pat part, of (heaiij to get^ tane^ asf lims. by rendering it u 

/ 

) 
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Tou will now please to turn back and read this lecture four or 
five times over ; and then, after committing the following ord^; 
you may parse the subsequent exercises. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Conjukction, is — a 
conjunction, and why ? — copulative or disjunctive, 
and why? — what does it connect ? 

" Wisdom and virtue /oitir the good man's character.'' 

And is a conjunction, a word tRat ig chiefly used to connect 
sentences ; but in this example it ^nnects only words — copula- 
tive, it serves to connect and «ontittue4he sentence by joining 
on a member which expresses an {^ifi||n — ^it connects die words 
** wisdom and virtue.^ j^ "• 

Wisdom is a noun, the name of a thing — (You may parse it iu^ 
full.) — Wisdom is one of the nominatives to the verb " form." 

Virtue is a noun, the name, &c. — (Parse it in full:) — and in 
the nom. case to the verb " form," and connected to the noun 
" wisdom" by andy according to ^ 

RuLB 33. Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in tk^ 
tameccLse. 

Form is a verb, a word which signifies to do, &c.— of the third 
person, pluraly because its two nominatives, " wisdom and vir- 
tue," are connected by a copulative conjunction, agreeably to 

Rule 8. Two or more nouns in the singular mmbery joined 
by copulative conjunctions^ must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns 
agreeing vfith them in the plural. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us.*' 

Or is a conjunction, a word that is chiefly used to connect 
sentences : it sometimes connects words— disjunctive, it serves 
not only to connect and continue the sentence, but also to join 
on a member which expresses opposition of meaning — it connects 
the nouns '* wisdom and folly." 

a parUcipley instead of an adjective, we should come nearer to its orimitiTe 
character. Thus, '< I woald not wilfully hurt a fly. I fvish you to beiiere the 
msumed [fact or statement;] or, the fact asswned or taken,^' 

If^ (formerly written jft/, ^ptoe, jfia,) as previously stated, is the imperative 
of the Anglo-Saipon verb ^on, to give. In imitation of Homo Tooke, soma 
of our mMem philosophieal writers are inclined to teach pupils to render it 
as a Terb. Thus, '< 1 will go, t^he will accompany me :" — **' He will accom- 
pany me. Gnmi^^vt that fuict] I will go.** For the purpose-of ascertain- 
m^ the mimUive meaning of this word, f have no obiection to tfuch a reso* 
k^on ; out, by it, do we get the exact meanmg and lorce of (^as it is ap- 
|ilied in our modern, refined state of the languiure? I trow not Bu^ admit- 
tiaf we do, does this prove that such a mode of resolving sentences can be 
ttdfantafseusiy adopted by learners in common schools 7 I presume tt can • 
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Cfovemt is a verb, a word that signifies, &c. — of ^ Aird 
person, singular number, agreemg with ^< wisdom or foUy,*' ac- 
cording to 

Rule 9, Two or mort nouns smgular, jchud hy disjunctive 
conjunctions^ must hmt verbs^ nouns, tmd pronouns agreeing wiUi 
them in the singular. 

Ifyoti reflect, for a few moments, on the meaning of the last 
two Rules presented, you will see, at once, their propriety and 
importance. For example; m ^e sentence, "Orlando and 
Thomas, who atu^ their lessons, inake rapid prog^ss,'^ you 
notice that the two singular nouns, Orlando and Thomas, are con- 
nected by the copulathre conjunction and, therefore the verb 
foaA;e, which a^ees witji thom> is plural, because it expresses 
the action of both its nominatives or actors. And jrou observe, 
too, that the pronouns who and their, and the noun lessons, are 
plur^, agre^ng with the nouns Orlando and Thomas, according 
to Rule 8. The verb study is plural, agreeing wiUi who, oc- 
€M)rding to Rule 4. 

But let us connect these two nouns by a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, and sec how the sentence will read : "Orlando or Thomas, 
who studies his lesson, makes rapid progress." Now, you per- 
ceive, that a different construction takes place, for the latter ex- 
pression does not imply, that Orlando and Thomas, both study 
and make rapid progress ; but it asserts, that either the one or 
the other studies, and makes rapid progress. Hence the verb 
makes is singular,, because it expresses the action of the one or 
the other of its nominatives. And you observe, too, thatwdie 
pronouns loho and his, and the noun lesson, are likewise in the 
singular, agreeing with Orlando or Thomas, agreeably to Rule 
9. Studies is also singular, agreeing witli %oho, according to 
Rule 4. 

not be denied, tliai instead of teaching the learner to express himself cor- 
rectly in modem English, such a resolution is merely making him familkir 
with an ancient and barbarous construction which modern refinement has 
rejected. Our forefathers, I admit, who were governed by those laws of ne- 
cessity which compel all nations in the early and rude state of their language, 
to express themselves ih short, detached sentences,employed t/'as a verb 
when they used the following Circumlocution : " My son mtH reform. Owe 
iffiqlfaeL I will forgive him.** But in the present, improved state of our lan- 
gmtge, by using t/as acmt^mction, (for I maintara that it is one,]f we express 
the saipe thought more bncfly ; and our modem mode of expression has, too, 
ft decided advantage over the an6ient, not only in point of elegance, but also 
in perspicuity and force. In Scotland and the north of England, some peo- 
ple still make use of gin^ a contraction of gioeix : thus, * 1 will pardon my 
■on, gin he reform.' But who will contend, that they speak pure Englu^ ? 
But perhaps the advocates of what they call a philosophical development 
Sf language, will say, that by their resolution of sentences, they merdj sup 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. ) 

Josefih and his brother reside io New-Tork^ The sun, mooiii 
and stars, admonish us of a superioiir and superintending Power. 
I respect ray friend, becaiise he is upright aiid obliging* Heiuj 
and William, yfko obey their teacher, improii^e rapidly. ' Henry 
or William, who obeys his teacher, improves very fast. Neither 
rank nor possession makes the guilty mind happy. Wisdom, 
virtue, and meekness, fonn the good man's happiness andniUe- 
rest : they support him in adversity, aftd comfort him in pro*, 
perity. Man hs a little lower than tho angds. The United 
States, ms justly as Great Britain, can now boast of Uieir literary^ 
institutions. 

Note. The verb firm is plonU, and agrees^wKh three nouns nngnhiv 
conneeted by cepulative conjunctions, accotding to Rvi.e 8. The v^rb coot* 
fort ajp^ces with they for it* nominutiyc. It is connected to si^iport by thtt 
cori|qnctiun and, agreeably to Rule 3 i. t^ngelt is noni. to are imderstooc^ 
and Great Brifedn is noni. to eon boast understood, according to KifLE SS. 

remauks^ on conjunctions and prepositions. 

The same word is occasionally employed, either as a conjunction, ten ad* 
veH>. or a preposition. " I subraittea, for it was in vain to resist ;" in this 
exampiey for is a conjunetion, because it connects the two members of a 
compouna sentence. In the next it is a preposition, and governs victory in 
the obiectirc case : " He contended for victory only." 

In tne first of the following sentences, since in a conjunction ; in the fle.> 
oond, it is a preposition, and in the third, anadverb ; " Since we must part, 
let us do it peaceably ; I have not seen hiiiii since that time ; Our firienosldp 
commenced long wtce." 

" Ha will repent before he dies; Stand ftc/&re me; Why did you not ra* 
turn before** [that or this time ;] in the first of these three examples, before is 
an aakerbial conhinction, because it expresses time and connects ; and in 
the second and third, it is a preposition. * 

As the words of a sentence are often transposed, so are also its mcmba*a. 
Without attending to this circumstance, tho learner may sometimes be at a 
loss to perceive the eonnecU7ig power of a preposition or conjunction, for 
every preposition and every conjunction connects either words or phrases, 
sentences or members of sentences. Whenever a sentence begins with a 
preposition or conjunction, its members are transposed ; as, " In the days ol 
Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet Lhsha;" "^thou seek the 
Lord,4ie wUl be found of thee ; but, if thou forsake him, ho will cast thee off 
fsr ever." 

I^y an ellipsis. If, by an ellipsis, they mean such a one as is necessary to 
the grammatical construction, I cannot accede to their assumption. In 
teaching grammar, as well a« in other thuigs, we ought to avoid extremes:-— 
we ouglit neither to pass superficiaily i»ver an elKpsis necessary to the sense 
of a phrase, nor to put modern Englis!i to the blush, by adoptmg a mode <tf 
resolving sentences that would entirely diange the character of our Ian* 
guage, and carry the learner back to tiie Vandulick age. 

But comes firom the Saxon verb, beonrutan, to be-ouU ** All were well htd 
(ftc-oifl, leave-out) the stranger." " Man is but a reed, floating on the current 
of time." Resolution : ** Man is a reed, floating on Uie cozxent of time ; but 
|fr»-oul this fact) he is not a stable being." 

'"'' 'onedf ttn'^d. otu/, is the past part, of ommod^ to add, join* a^ aii| tmd^ 
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* JTken coldness wiy^ tlu* sufllerin^ oUj, 
"Ah) whither strftys the immortal miml 7" 

That the words in, if, and ttken, in these examples, connect the memhcMn 

r' the respective sentences to which they are attached, will obviously appear 
we restore these sentences to their natural order, and bring these particles 
heiween the members which they connect: thus, " Elisha the prophet flour- 
iriied in the days of Joram king of Israel ;" "The Lord will be found of thee 
^thou seek him ;. but he will cast thee oflTfor ever if thou forsake him: 

" Ah, whither strays the immortal mind, 
" When coldness wraps tliis suffering clay ?" 

As an exercise on this lecture, you may nojv answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is th^term conjunction derived] — ^\^'hat is 
a sentence? — ^What is a simple sentence? — What is a compound 
sentence?— Give examples. — In what respect do conjunctions 
and prepositions agree in their, imture? — How many sorts of 
conjunctions are there? — Repeat the lists of conjunctions. — Re- 
peat some conjunctions^ with theireortesponding conjunctions. — 
Do relative pronouns ever connect sentences? — Repeat the or- 
der of parsing a conjunction.— Do you apply any Rule in pars- 
ing a conjunction? — ^What Rule should be applied in parsing a 
fioun or pronoun connected with another? — ^What Rule in pars- 
ing a verb agreeing with two or more nouns singular, connected 
by a copulative conjunction? — What Rule when the nouns are 
connected by a disjunctive ?— In parsing a verb connected to 
another by a conjunction, what Rule do you apply ? — Is a con- 
junction ever used as other parts of speech? — Give exampl^j^— 
What is said of the words /or, since^ and before ? — What is^Sdd 
of the transposition of sentences ? 

or one, from the same verb, points out whatever is aned, oned, or made one. 
And also refers to the thing that ta joined to, added to, or made one with, some 
other person or thing mentioned. " Julius and Harriet will make a happy 
pair." Resolution : "Julius, Harriet Jom«rf, t/nttfrf, or aned^ will make a hap- 
py pair ;*' i. e. Harriet made one with Julius, will make a happy pair. 

For means cause. 

Because — be-cmtse, is a compound of the verb 6e, and the noun emise. It 
retains the meaning of both ; as, " I believe the maxim, for I know it to be 
true ;" — ** I believe the maxim^ hc'Caiise I know it to be true ;*J i. e. the eaitse 
of my belief, fte, or is, I know it to be true. 

•Vor is a contraction of ne or."^ J^t is a contraction of »ie/, and or^ of other. 
JVw is, not oiA«*-wise : ikA in the other way or manner. 

Else is the imperative of aZe^on, unless, otanlesan, and lesl, the past part, of 
lesan, all signifying to dismiss, release, loosen, sfct free. " He will be punisii- 
ed, unless he repent j"— **C7n/M5,r£i«as«, give up (the fact) he repents, he will 
be punished." 

Though is the imperative of the Saxon verb thafiganj to allow, and yff, «' 
getan, to ^et. Yet is simply, get; ancient g is our modem y. " Though h lo 
ihe, yet will I trust in him : — (xrant or alUno (the fact) he slay me, ffel, • <•* 
tmn (the opposite fact) I will trust in him.^' 

11* 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

From what parts of Bpeech arc preposittona and oonjttncUona AetirtA t^ 
What n Home Tooke'i (NHnion of that ?— From what is ca<jh ot the f^levr* 
kig weeds deriTod, tka^ (^ bvf, and, becaustt, nor, dse^ unless, Ifsi, ttm^k, and 
yd? 



LECTURE X. . 

OF INTERJECTIONS.^CASES OF NOIJNS^ 

Interjections are words which express the 
sudden emotions of the speaker ; as, ** Aim! I 
fear for life;" " O death ! where is thy sting ?'' 

Interjections are not so much the signs of thought, as of 
feeling. Almost anj word may be used as an interjection ; but 
when so employed, it is not the representative of a distinct idea. 
A word wliieh denotes a distinct conception of the mind, mu3t 
necessarily belong <o some other pjirt of speech. They Vho 
wish to speak often, or rather,to make iioiseSj when they have 
no useful information to communicate, are apt to use*AVords very 
freoiy in this way; such as the following expressions, la, iame^ 
mji^Omy, O dear, dear me, swprising, astonishing, mid the 

Interjections not included in the following list, are generaUj 
known by their taking an exclamation point after them. 

A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL INTERJECTIONS. 

1. OC earnestness or grief ; as, O ! oh! ah! alas! 

2. Contempt ; as. Pish 1 tush ! 

3. Wonder; as. Heigh! really! strange! 

rHiLosopmcAL notes. 
The term Intbrjcction is applied to those inarticuUde sounds emj^oyed 
both by men and brutes, not to express distinct ideas, but emotions, pas- 
sions, or feelinffs. The sounds employed by human beings m groaning 
sighins. crying, screaming, shrieking, and laughing, by the dog in barkin^^ 
prowling, and whining, by the horse in snorting and neighing, by the sheep 
lu bleating, by the oat in mewing, by the dove in cooing, by the duck in 
quacking, and by the goose in hissing, we sometimes attempt to represent 
by words ; but, as written words are the ocular representatives of articulaU 
sounds, they cannot be made clearly to denote inarUcidau or mdistlnei 
i>Mises, Such indistinct utterances belong to natural lan^age ; but they 
fidl below the bounds of regulated spee<m. Hence, rsal in'^riectkmf 
Aot a part of written language. 



4 GoBiiig^; M, Heml ho! hallool 
- 4. DifgttH or cmcmon ; 3s, Foh ! fy ! fudge \ avaj ! 

6. AUmtion; as, Lo! b^&old! hsakl 

7. Meq^eHing siienee ; as, Hash ! hi^ ! 

8. Salutation ; as, Welcomel hail ! all hail ! 

NoTR. We freanenlly meet with what aome call an intei(j^€tti0e flhtan; 
•uchas, Ungrateful wretch ! impudence ofhope ! folly in the extreme* what 
ingratitude ! away with him ! 

As the inteijectton is the least important part of speech m the 
English language, it will require but little attention. You may, 
however, mak^ yourself well acquainted with what has been 
said respecting it, and then commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Interjection, is— 
an interjection, and why ? 

"0 virtue ! how amiable thou art !** 
Ois an inteijection, a word used to express some passion er 
emotioft of the speaker. 

The ten parts of speech have now been unfolded and eluci- 
dated, akhou^ some of them have not been fully explained* 
Before you proceed any farther, you will please to begm again 
at the first lecture, andread over, attentively, the whole, obsenr- 
ing to parse every example. in the exercises systematically* You 
win then be able to parse the following exercises, which contain 
all the parts of speech. If you study faithfully nx hours in a 
day, and pursue the directions given, you may become, if no^ 
^tical, sU least, a good, practical grammarian, in no? weeks ; 
but if you study only three hours in a day, it will take you 
nearly three months to acquire the same knowledge. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, and pro* 
motes the happiness of all around him. 

Modesty always appears ^graceful in you& : it doubles the 
lofltre of every virtue which it seems to hide. 

^pi*— ^i»».» II I ' ■ ■ i I ■ I I I • ■ I II I I ■ I . I III I I , I ■ 

The meaning of those words co^unonly called inteijections, is easily 
■hown by tiacing them to theif roats. 

Pish and pshaw are the Anglo-Saxon paeCf paeea; 'and are equivalent to 
trumpery ! i. e. ir&mperiej from tromper, 

ly or fie in the imperative, foe, the past tense, and fqh or faugh^ the past 
pftft. of the Saxon verbyiati, to hate. 

Xo is the imperative of look. Halt is the imperative of h^lden, to hold, 
WmmMU—fare-^odl, is a compoiind oTfaran^ ^ J^> '^ ^^ adverb welL It 
Means, to go toelL Welcome — toel^eome, signifies, it is well that you are 
«omc jidtMU comes from the French a DieUf to God ; meaning, I commend 
yiimU€hd 
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He who, every momiiig, plana the traisactioiui ef tbe iiKf^ 
and followa out that plan, carries on a thread that wiH guide him 
through the labyrinth of die most bn^y life. 

The king gave me a generous reward for committHig that 
barbarous act ; bu!^ alas ! I fear d^ consequence. 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I set me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on high) above the storm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear i— 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings. 

Are tiifling, and decays 
And those who mind the paltry things, 

More trifling still than uey. 

NoTB. In the second sentence of the foregoing exercised, v)hiek\B g9^» 
emed by the verb to hide, according to Rule 16^ Hie is nom. to ««mlt; 
who is nom. to plans, FoU&uos agrees with toko understood, and is connected 
to plans by and; Rule 34. Wliat ^d the king give ? A reward to me. Then 
reward is in the obj. case, gov. by gaoe ; Rut.E 20. Me is gov. by to nndeiw 
stood ; Note 1, Rule 32. The phrase, eommittmg that barbaroas act, is gov^ 
by fiff Note 2, under Rule 28. Hour is in the obj, case, gov. by to spend; 
Rule 20. LooX; is connected to «el by omf; Rule 34. Jby« is nom. to ore. 
Tkta is gov. by brings ; Rule 16. Those is nom. to are undentood. Tkeif 
is nom. to are uaderstood ; Rule 35» . 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

In a former lecture, I promised to give you a more extenstvo 
explanation of the cases of nouns ; and, as they are, in many 
skuations, a little difHcult to be ascertained, I will now offer 
8^e remarks on this subject. But before you proceed, I wish 
you to parse all the examples in the exercises just presented^ 
observing to pay particular attention to the remarks in the sub- 
joined Note. Those remarks will assist you much in analyzing. 

A noun is sometimes nominative to a verb placed many lines 
after the noun. Tou must exercise your judgment in tMs matter. 
Look at the sentence in the preceding exercises beginning wi^ 
" He who, every morning," &c. aikl see if you can find the verb 
to which yi« is nominative. What does ^ do 1 He carries on 
a thread, &c. He, theuy is nomuiative to the verb carrte^. 
What does noho do t Who plansy and who follmosy &c. Then 
who is nom. to plans, and who understood, is nominative to 
follows* 

'' A soul without reflection, like a pile 

" Without inhabitant, to ruin runs." 
In order to find the verb to which the noun soul, in this sen* 
tence, is the nominative, put the question; What does a soid 
without reflection do? Such a soul runs to ruin, like a pile 
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widiout inhabitant Thus jou disoover^ that soul is nominatirc 
to runs, 

; When the words of a sentence are arranged acceding to their 
Imtural order, the nominative case, you recollect, is placed be- 
fore the verb, and the objective, after it ; but when the words of 
a sentence are transposed ; that is, not arranged according to 
theii" natural order, it frequently happens, that the nominative 
comes after, and the objective, before the verb ; especially ro 
poetry, or when a question is asked : as, " Whence arises the 
misery of the present world ?" "What good thing shall I do to 
inherit etemal>Jife ]" Put these expressions in the declarative 
/orm, and thq nominative will prccecic, and the objective /o/loti? 
its verb : thu§, ** .The misery of the present world aHses whence ; 
I shall do what good thing to iidierit eternal life." 

** Now caj!^^ still evening on, and twiliglit gray 
Hfd, in her sober livery, all UUngs clad." 

Stem rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
" With patience many a year she bore." 

What did the evt^iing do ? The evening came on. Gray /tri- 
Ught had clad what t Twilight had clad all things in her solfer 
livery. JSrcmw^,then,is nom. to came, and the noun things is 
m the objective case» and gov. by had clad : Rule 20. What 
did she bear 1 She bore thy rigid lore with patience, for, w dwr^ 
ing, many a year. Hence you find, that k>re is in the objective 
cas^, and governed by bore, according to Rule 20. Year is 
- gov. hy-dtiring understood : Rule 32. 

A no^ is frequently nominative to a verb understood, or in 
the olyective, and governed by a verb understood ; as,"Lo,* 
[there ts] the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind." " O, the 
pain [there is /] the bliss [there «] in dying !" " All were 
sunk, but the wakeful nightingale [wa^ not swnfe."] " He 
thought as a sage [thinks,'] though he felt as a man [/ecZ*."] 
** His hopes, immortal, blow them Tjy, as dust [is blown &y." J 
Rule 35 applies to these last three examples. 

In the next place X will explain several cases of nouns and 
pronouns which have not yet come under our notice. Some- 
times a noun or pronoun may be in the nominative case when it 
has no verb to agree with it. 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT. 

Whenever a direct address is made, the person 
or thing spoken to, is in the nominative c&se ind6 • 
pendent; as, ^ James^ I desire you to atudy.** 
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Tou notice that, in this expression, I address mjrself to Januii 
that is, I speak to him ; and you (A>senre, too, that there is no verb, 
eKher expressed or implied, to which James can be the nomina- 
tive ; therefore you know that Jama is in the nom. case inde- 
pendent, according to Kule 5. Recollect, that whenever a noun 
is of the second person, it is in the nom. case independent ; that 
IS, independent of any verb ; as, Selma, thy halls are silent ; 
Love and meekness, my iordy become a chun^hman, belter thaa 
ambition ; O Jeitiaalem, Jenisalemy how oden would I have 
•gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not ! — For a farther 
illustration of this case, see Note 2, under the 5th Rule oi 
Sjmtax. 

Note. When a pronoun of the teeond person is in apportion with a nooa 
independent, it is in the same case ; as, ** Thcu W^Mwr^ 1 detest ihee.*^ 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, 
without any verb to agree with it, is in the nom- 
inative C2ise absolute ; as, ^^The stm beifig risen^ 
we pursued our journey.'' 

Sim is here placed before the participle " being risen,** and 
has no verb to agree with it ; therefore it is in the nominative 
case absolute, according to Rule 6. 

NoTK 1. A noun or pronoun in the nominative case independent, is il- 
ways of the second person ; but, m the case absolute, it is generally of th< 
Ibird person. ^ 

2. The case absolute is always nominative ; the following sentence i^ , 
tliereforo incorrect : ** Whose top shall tremble, him descending," &c. ; « 
should be, he descending. 

OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

" Two or more nouns or pronouns signifying the 
same person or thing, are put, by apposition^ in 
the same ease ; as, " Cicero, the great orator^ 
philosopher, and statesman of Rome, was mur- 
dered by Anthony.'* 

Apposilion, in a grammatical sense, means something added, 
or names added, in order more fully to define or illustrate the 
sense of the first nam© mentioned*-' • 

You perceive that CicerOy in the preiJckUjMf example, is mere« 
lythe proper name of a man; hut whenT give him the three 
additional appellations, and call him a great ara/or, philosopfier^ 
•nd s(qttsman, vou uudcrfctand what kind of a man he was ; that 
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'S> by giving Iiini these three additional names, his character aiid 
abilities as a man are more fully made known. And, surely, 
you cannot be at a loss to know that these four nouns must be 
in the same case, for they are all names given to the same 
person ; therefore, if Cicero was murdered, Uxe orator was mur- 
dered, and the philasojyli^r was murdered, and the 9kite$mau wa» 
TAwrdered, because they all mean one and the same person. 

Nouns and pronouns in the objective <;ase, are frequently in 
oppostHon ; as, He struck Charles the sindent. Now it is obvi- 
ous, thaty when he struck Charles^ he struck the student, because 
Charles was the student, and the student yms Clmrtes ; therefore 
the noun stud&nt is in tlie objective case, governed by ** struck," 
and put by apposition witli Charles, according to Rule 7. 

Please to examine this lecture very attentively. You will 
then be prepared to parse the fbllo\Ving examples correctly and 
systtMoatically. 

PARSING. 
" Weep on the rocks of ronritxg winds, O maid of Inistore." 

JVIatc2 is a noun, the name of a person — com. the name of a 
sort — fem. gendier, it denotes a female — second pers. spoken 
to — sing. num. it implies but one — and in the nominative case 
independent, because it is addressed, and has no verb to agree 
with it, according to 

Rule 5. When an address i$ made, the noun or pronoun ad^ 
dreseedjis put in the nominative case inaepcnde'ftt, 

" The general being ransomed, the barbarians permitted him 
to depart.^' 

General is a noun, the name, &c. (parse it in full :) — and in 
the nominative case absolute, because it is placed before the 
participle " being ransomed," and it has no verb to agree with 
it, agreeably to 

Rule 6. A noun ^r pronoun placed before a participle, and- 
bein» independent of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative^ 
case absoltUe* 

" Thou man of God, fl«e to the land of Judah." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it personates " man" — second pers. spoken to— mas^ gender, 
sing. num. because the noun " man" is for which it stands ; 
Rule 13. (Repeat the Rule.)r~77ioii is in the nominative case 
independent, and put by .apposition with many because it signi- 
fies the same thing, according to 

Rule 7. Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, signi^ 
fying the same thin^, are pufy by apposition, in the same cetse* 
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JVfan is in the nominative •case independent, accordii^ to 
Rule •'>. Flee agrees with thou understood. 

'* Lo ! JVeictoa, pnc^ of Nature, shines afar, 

" Scan« the wide world, and numbers every star." 

JWieton m a noun, (parse it in fuli,) and in the nominative 
ease to *' shines :" Rule 3. 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom. case, tt is 
the actor and subject of the verb " shines," and put by apposition 
with " Newton," because. it signifies the same thing, «^roeably 
loRuleT. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. * 

Turn from your evil ways, Q house of Israel 1 Ye fields a( 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely fair ! proclaim your 
Maker's wondrous power. O king ! live for ever. The mur^ 
mur of thy streams, Lorn, brings back the memory of the 
past. The sound of thy woods, Garmailar, is lovely in my ear. 
Dost thou not behold, Msdvina^ a rock with its head of lieathi 
Three aged pines bond from its face ; green is the plain at its 
feet ; there the flower of the mountain grow^, and shakes its ^ 
white head in the breeze. 

The General being slain, the army was routed. Commerce 
having thcfs got into the legislative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
in that place. I being in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having ceased, the dark clouds rolled away. The Son of God, 
while clothed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
veniences of human nature, sin excepted ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle suffered martyrdom. Coine, pe^e 
f mind, delightful guest \ and dwell wiUi me. Friends, Ro* 
nans, countrymen, lend ms your ears. 

Soul of the just, companion of the dead ! 
'Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled 1 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower: — 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild. 
And man the hermit sighed, till woman smiled. 

Note. Those verbs in Udieksy in the precedinff examples, are all in tho 
imperative mood, and second person, agreeing with thou, ye, or i^ou, imdeiw 
stood. Hbtfte of Israel is a noun of multitude. Wm rtnUed and must be dMg 
arepasfive verbs, •irt JUd is a neuter verb in a paMiv* form. CUtkid k a 
perfect participle. T'dl it an adverbial conjunction. 



^^ 
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When you ishaU havennalyzed^ systematically, every vverd in 
t^ foregoing exercises, you may answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

.-R^>eat the tistof interjections. — Repeat some intcrjccttve 
piloses. — Repeat the orcier of parsing an interjection. — -In or- 
der to find the verb to which a noun is horn, what question do 
you put 1 — Give examples. — ^Is the ncmunativecase ever placed 
after the verb! — ^>Vhen ?— Give examples. — Does the objective 
case, ever come before the verb ?— Give examples. — ^Is a noua 
erer nom. to a verb uiiderstood I — Give examples.: — ^W hen is a 
noun or pronoun in the nom. case independent 1 — Give exam- 
ines. — i\r6 nouns of ^le aeaotki person always in the nonu case 
inde|>endent 2— -When a pronoun is put by apposition with a 
noun independent, in what case is it? — When is a noun or pro- 
noun in the nom. case absolute ? — Give examples. — When are 
mmns or Aouns and pronouns put, by apposition, in tibe «une 
case! — Give examples. — ^ In parsing a noun or pronoun in the 
nom. case independent, whsX Rule should be applied t — In pars- 
ing atao nom. ea«e absolute, what Rule 1 — What Rule in parsing 
nouns or pronouns in apposition ? — Do real interjections belong 
W written language? {PkU. J^oies.) — From what are the fol- 
lowing words derivedi pisk^fy, lo, kali^ foKewtUy wehome^ adieu? 



LECTURE XI. 



OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

You have now acquired a general, and, I may say, an exten*' 
sive, knowledge of nine parts of speech ; but you knew but 
little, as yet, respecting the most important one of all ; I mean 
the Verb. I will, therefore, commence this lecture "by giving 
you an explanation of the Moods and Tenses of verbs. Have 
the goodness, however, first to turn back and read over Lec- 
ture II. and reflect well upon what ia there said reqsectuig the 
verb ; after which I will conduct you so smoothly Uirough the 
moods and tenses, and the conjugation of verbs, that, instead of 
finding yourself involved in obscurities and deep intricacies, you 
will scarcely find an obstruction to impede your nrogress. 

12 
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I. OF THE MOODS. 

The Mood or Mode of a verb raeans t!ie man 
ner in which its action, passion, or being is repre 
sented. 

When I wish to assert t thing, positively, I use the deelaro' 
Hoe or indicative mode; as, The man walks; but sometimes the 
action or occurrence of Which I wish to speak, is doubtfiil, 
and then I must not declare it positively, but I must ad<^ 
another fnode of expression; thus, If the man wa/A, he will re- 
fresh himself with the bland breezes. The second mode ot 
manner of representing the action, is called the 9ubjv$ix^we or 
cofuHHanal mode. 

Again, we sometime employ a verb when we do not wiA 
to (kclare a thing, nor to represent ^e action in a douf^uiot 
eonditional manner; but we wish to ccmnumd some one to uct.' 
We then use the iniperatiioe or aymnumding mode, and say, 
Widky sir. And when we do not .wish to comnmnd a man to 
act, we sometimes allude to his jpawer or abiHiy to act. Thiv 
fourth mode of representing action, is called the pcftential mode; 
as, He can walk; He coiud walk. The Mh and h»t mode, 
called the in/hdtwe or vnHmiied mode, we em|^oy in expressing 
action in an unlimited manner that is, without confining it, ia 
respect to number and person, to any particular agent; as. 
To walki to ride. Thus you perceive, that the mood, mode cm: 
manner of representing the action, passion, or being of a verb, 
must vaiy according to the different intentions of the mind. 

Were we to assign a particular name to every change in the 
mode or manner of representing action or being, the number of 
moods in our langua^ would amount to many hundreds. But 
diis principle of division and arrangement, if followed out in de- 
tail, would lead to great perplexity, without producing any bene- 
ficial result. The divuioai of Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, i« 
much more curious than instructive. He has fourteen moods; 
his interrogatioe, optative, hartaHoe^ promissive, precautive, re- 
^tdtitioe, eMmcudwe^ &c. But as far as philosophicsd accuracy 
and the convenience and^ advantage of the learner are concern- 
ed, it is believed that no arrangement is preferable to the fol- 
lowing. I am not unaware that plausible objections may be 
raised against i^ but what arrangement cannot be objected tc^ 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indictive the 
Subjunctive, the Imperative, tiie Potential, and the 
Infinitive. 
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fThe limiCATnrE Mood srniply indicates or de- 
clares a thing ; as, ** He writes :" or it asks a 
question ; as^ " Doe0 he write Z Who wrote that V* 

The term indteo^e^ comes from the Latm iMico, to declart. 
Hence, ths legitimate province of Ihe indicative tnood^is to <2e- 
0^*e things, whether positively or negatively ; thna, postitivelyy 
Me emht mfli me^ negathdy^ He came nci with me. But in 
erderto avoid a mttHipIieation of moods, we extend its meanintr, 
and use the indicative mood in asking a tjuestion ; as, Who camn 
with you ? 

- The snhionctive mOod being more analogous to the indica- 
tive in cojijugation, than any other, it ought to be presented 
next in order. This mood, however, differs materially from the 
indicattve iti sense ; thereft>re you ought to make yourself well 
soquainted with the natdi^ of the indicattve, before you com- 
mence with the subjunctive^ 

Tlie Subjunctive Mood expresses actioB> 
passion, or being, in a doubtful or conditional 
manner: or, 

When a veri> is preceded by a word that ex- 
presses a condition, doubt, motive^ >vish, or sup- 
position, it is in the Subjunctive Mood ; as, " i/ 
he study y he will improve ; I will respect him, 
though he chide me ; He will not be pardoned, wi- 
less he repetit ; Had he been there, he would have 
conquered f (that is, if he had been there.) 

The copju notions t/*, ihouglCy milessy in the pr^eding exam- 
ples, express condition, doubt, &c» ; therefore the verhs sltidft 
chide, repent, and had been^ are in the subjunctive mood. 

. Note 1. A verb m this mood is geiHMrally attended by anotlunr verb in 
Bome other mood. You obser^'e, tha* each of the first three of the preceding 
examples, contains a verb in the indicative mood, and the fourth, a verb in 
the potential. 

2. Whenever the conjunctions if, thm^k^ unUsa^ except, whether, Ust, oi 
jiy others, denote contiageney or doubt, tlie verbs that follow them are in 
le sii^unptive mood ; as, " IfUe nrfc out every day, his health will probably 
improve ;** that is, if ho shall or should ride out hereafter. But when these 
eom^nctions do not imf^y doubt, &c. the verbs that foHow them are in the 
indicative, or some other mood ; as, ** Thmgh he rides out daily, his health 
b no better." The conjunctive and indicative forms of this mood, are expiaio* 
«d in the conjugation of the verb to love. See page 143. 

The Imperative Mood is used for cpmmand- 
ing, exliorting, entreating, or permitting; a8» 
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« D^art thou; Remmnh^ my adcaon&ioEis ; Tar- 
ry awliile longer ; Go ia pcace,^ 

The y^^ d$parl expresses a oommancf ; 'rem9mb§rexhartii% 
tarry expresses entreaty i and go, pcrniissiefi; '^lerefinie they 
are all in the imperative mood» 

The impermiivej from iwpero, to cammiind» is lUerally ikoA 
mode of the verb used in commumding ; hut its te<^nical meafi- 
ing in ^*ammar is extended to the use of the verb in exhortiag» 
outreating, and permitting. 

A verb in the imperative mood, is always of the second per^ 
son, though never varied in its terminations, agreeing witktk^tt^ 
^e, or you, either expressed or implied. You may know a verb in 
this mood by the sense ; recollect, however, that the nemtnative 
ifi always second person, and frequently understood ; aa, George» 
give me my hat ; that is, give thou, or give you. When the 
nominative is expressed, it is generally placed ader the verb i as. 
Go thou ; Depart ye ; or between the auxiliary and the verb ; 
as, Do ihou go ; l5o ye depart (Do is the auxiliary*) 



The Potential Mood impKes possibility, 
liberty, or necessity, power, will, or ob%ation ; 
as, " It may ram ; He num go or stay ; We mmt 
eat and drink i I can ride; lie would walk ; They 
shotild leam.^ 

In the first of these exam(4es, the auxiliary may implies pes^ 
sibiiity ; in the second it implies liberty ; that is, he is at liberty 
to go or to stay ; in the third, must denotes necessity ; can de> 
notes power or ability ; would implies will or inclination ; that 
is, he had a vfkind to walk ; and sKould implies obligation. Hence 

ntlLOSCIPHfCAL NOTES. -„ 

The clfaii£re« Id the termination of words, in all hin^agea, have beea 
formed by the emdeaeenet of words of appropriate' meaning. Thii flubject 
was approached on page 49. It is again taken up for the purpose of show, 
ing, that the moods and tenses, as well as the number and person, of Eng. 
lish verba, do not solely depend on inflection. 

The coalescing syllables which form the mmiber and person of the Hcs. 
brew verb, are sOil considered pronouns; and, by those who h&vc investi* 
^ted the subject, it is concedco, tliat the same plan has been adopted in 
the formation of the Latin and Greek verbs, as in the Hebrew. Som* 
languages have carried this pocees to a very great extent. Ours is remark- 
able for t\e small numb^of its inflections. But they who reject the passive 
verb, and those moods and tenses which are formed by employing wnat artt 
called " auxiliary verbs,*' btemise tkey art firmed qftwe or nun-e verbs^ do not 
appear to reason smmdlv. It is inconsistent to admit, that waIk-e<A, and 
walk-£<^ are tenses, l>ceaus« each is but ona w»rd« and to reject kaoe walk- 
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you perceive, that tlie verbs, may rain, may go, must eat, mwet 
drink, can ride, would walk, and should learn, are in the pole?t- 
lia^niood. 

Note 1. As a voib in the incHcative mood is converted into the Bnb|un<v 
tne when it is preceded by a eon^inction expressing doubt, contin|fCncy, 
supposition, &c., so a verb in the potential mood, may, in like maimer, bo 
turned into the suhjimctive ; iw, "//"I could decevvt him, I should abhor it : 
Thmtgkhe ahtndd merease in \i^ealth, he would not be charitable." I ccnld 
deeehe, is in the potential ; If I emdd daidoe^ is in the sabjunctive mood. 

% The potential mood, as well as the indicative, is used in asking a ques- 
tH>n ; as, ^ May I go ? Gould yon understand him ? Must we die 7" 

The Infinitive Mood expresses action, pas- 
sion, or being, in a general and unlimited man* 
ner, having no nominative, consequently, neither 
person nor number ; as, " To 9peak^ to walk.^ 

Jnfimtive means unconjined, or unlimited. This mood is 
called the infinitive, because its verb is not confined or limited to 
a nominative. A verb in any other mood is limited ; that is, 
it must agree in number and person with its nominative ; but a 
verb in this mood has no nominative, therefore, it never changes 
its termination, except to form the perfect tense. Now you un- 
derstand why aU verbs m-e called finiU or limited, excepting 
those in the ii^initive mood.. 

Note. To, the sign of the infinitive mood, is oflen understood befons the 
verb ; as, <* Let me proceed ;" that is. Let me to proceed. See Rule 25. To 
tB not a preposition when joined to a verb in tnis mood ; thus, to ride, to 
rule ; but it should be parsed with the veii», aiid as a part of it. 

If you study this lecture attentively, you will perceive, that 
when I say, I writcy the verb is in the indicative mood ; but when 
1 say, if I write, or, unless I write, &c. the verb is in the sub- 
junctive mood ; write thou, or torile ye or you, the imperative ; 
I may writey I must write, I could write, ^c. the potential ; and 

I ed, and toitt walk, as tenses, because each is composed of two words. Eth, 

t as previously shown, is a contraction of doethf or havethy and td, of dede, dodo^ 

iotdy or dxd^; and, tlierefore, walk-e(A; i. e. walk-<2oe<A, or doeth-yttSky and 

' wmlk-eif ;i. e. waik-dui, or dotd or (2u^walk, are, when analyzed, as strictly 

compound, as vnil walk, sludl walk, and }utve walked. The only difference 

in the formation of these tenses, is, that in the two former, the associated 

- verbs have been contracted and made to coalesce Mith the main verb, but in 

I , the two latter, they still maintain their ground as separate words. 

> If it be said that loiUwaU; is compost of two words, each of which con- 

' veys a distinct idea, and, therefore, should be analyzed by itself, the same 

argiimenL with all its force, may be applied to walk-et^ yrtJ^^d, walk-did^ 

or did walk. The result of all the investigations of tliis subject, linpears to 

setUe down into the hackne3i>ed truism, that the passive verbs, and tne moods 

' and tenses, of some languages, are formed by inflections, or temunatione 

Mther pre&ced or postfixed, and of other languages, by ths association of 

auxiliaiy verbs, which have not yet been contracted and made to coalesca 

*' * A 
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h tertte^ tbe tnftmtive^ Anj other verb (except th« defeciir^ 
maj be employed in the same manner. \^ 

II. OF THE TEPEES. 

Tekse means time. 

Verbs have six tenses, the Present, the Iniper- 
fect, the Perfect, the Pluperfect, and the First 
and Second Future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or 
event as taking place at the time in which it is 
mentioned ; as, " I smile ; I see; I am seen.^^ 

NoTB 1. The present tense is also used in speaking of actions continuod^ 
with occasional interinissions, to the present time ; aa^^* He ridts out every 



morning.'* 



8. This tense is sometimes applied to represent the actions of penona 
V'^ns since dead ; as, ** Seneca reasons and moralized 'We^ ; An honest man 
i$ the noblest work of God." 

3. When the present tenae is preceded by the words, when, before, nfUr^ 
a$ ioon as, &c. it is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action ; as, " When he m*rives we shall liear the. news." 

The Imperfect Tense denotes a past action 
or event, however distant ; or, , 

Tlie Imperfect Tense represents an action or 
event as past and finished, but without definini^ 
the precise time of its completion ; as, " I laved 
her for her modesty and virtue ; They were trav- 
elling post when he met them.'' 

In tliese examples, the verbs laved and met express past and 
finished actions, and therefore constitute a perfect tense as 
strictly as any form^f the verb in our language ; but, as they do 

as terminations. The auxiliary, when contracted into a terminating sjftabl*^ 
retains its distinct and intriiisick meaning, as much as when associated with 
a verb by juxtaposition : consequently, an " auxiliary verb" may form a part 
of a mood or tense, or passive verb, with as much propriety as a temUnaHng 
i^lable. They who contend for the ancient custom of keeping the auxilia 
nes distinct, and parsing them as ))rimary verbs, are, by tho same principle^ 
bound to extend their dissectinc-knife to every compound word in the language^ 

Having thus attempted brieny to prove the pluiosophical accuracy of me 
theory which recognises the tenses, moods, ana passive verbs, formed by tho 
aid oi auxiliaries, I shall now offer one ar^ment to show that this thooiy 
and this only, will subserve the purposes oi the practical grammarian. 

As it is not so much the province of philology to instruct in the eza^ 
meaninff of single and separate words, as it is to teach the student to coin- 
bine ana employ them properly iu framing sentences, and as those eomJriw^ 
Hont which go by the name df compound tenses and passive verbs, are b»> 
CMsary in writing and diaeoune, it feUowi, tOBcIusivelv, that that th«oi|r 
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not define the precise time of the completion of these actions^ 
their tense may properly he denominated an indefinite past. By 
defining the present participle in conjunction with the verb, we 
have an imperfeet tense in die expression, were travelling. This 
course, however, would not be in accordance with the ordinary 
method of treating the participle. Hence it follows, that the terms 
imperfect and perfect, as applied to this and the next succeeding 
tense, are not altogether significant of tlicir true character ; but 
if you learn to apply these tenses corrfec//i/, the propriety or im- 
propriety of their names is not a consideration of very great mo- 
ment. 

The Perfect Tense denotes past time, and 
also conveys an allusion to the present ; as, "I 
hace finished my letter.'^ 

The verb have finished, in this example, signifies that the ac- 
tion, though past, was perfectly finished at a point of time imme- 
diately preceding, or in the course of a period which comes to 
the present. Under this view of the subject, the term perfect 
may be properly applied to this tense, for it specifies, not only 
the completion of the action, but, also, alludes to the particular 
period of its accomplishment. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a past 
action, or event that transpired before some other 
past time specified ; as^ " I had finished my letter 
before my brother arrived.'' 

You observe that the yerh had finished, in this example, repre- 
sents dne past action, and the arrival of my brother, another past 
action ; therefore had finished is in the pluperfect tense, because 

which does not explain these verbs in their ccmbiiud state, cannot teach t^e 
student the correct use and application of the verbs of our language. By such 
an arrangement, he cannot learn when it is proper to use the phrases, shall 
hmewaUcedf might haoe gone, haoeseen, instead of, $hall waUe, iniglU gOf and saw,- 
because this theory has nothing to do with the combining of verbs. If it be 
alleged, that the speaker or writer's own good sense must guide him in corn- 
bining these verbs, and, therefore, that the directions of the grammarian 
are unnecessary, it must be recollected, that such an argument would bear, 
eouaUy, against every principle of grammar whatever. In short, the theory 
€M the compound tenses, and of the passive verb, appears to be so firmly based 
in Uie genius of our language, and so practically important to the stuoent. as 
to def^ adl the engines of the paralogistick speculator, and tlic philosophical 
quibbier, to batter it down. 

But the most ];dau8ible objection to the old theory is, that it is encumbered 
wHh much usdess tedinicatity and tedious prolixitv, which are avoided by 
the simple procoM of exploding th« passive verb, ana reducing the number ol 
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ihe actioitiook place prior to tho taking place of the other pci«t 
action specified ^n the same sentence. 

The First Future Ten«e denotes a future 
action or event ; as, ** I loill finish ; I shall finish 
my letter .'^ . 

The Second Future Tense represents a fti- 
ture action that will be fully accomplished, at or 
before the time of another future action "or event ; 
as, "I shall have finished my letter when my 
brother arrives.** 

This example clearly shows you the meaning and the proper 
use of the second future tense. The verb '< shsdl have finished'' 
implies a future action that will be completely finished, at or be- 
fore the time of the odier future event denoted by the phrase, 
" token my brother arrives.^^ 

NoTB. What 18 nometimefi ealled the tnctptwe future, is expressed thus $ 
" 1 am going to write j^* **lam about (o wruej*^ Future time, is also indi- 
cated by placing the infinitive present immediately after the indicative pre- 
aent of tne verb to be; thus, " I am to write j** ^ Harrison is to &e, or ought 
to htj commander in chief;'* ** Harrison is to command the army." 

You may now read what is said respecting the moods and 
tenses several times over, and then you may learn to conjugate 
a verb. But, before you proceed to the conjugation of verbs, 
you will please to commit the following paragraph on the AuxiU 
iary verbs, and, also, the signs of the moods and tenses ; and, in 
conjugating, you must pay particular attention to the manner in 
which these signs are applied. 

OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs are those jby 
the help of which the English verbs are princi 

the moods to three, and of the tenses to two. It is certain, however, that if 
we reject thenmnes of the perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses, the nrnnos 




combinations, is as easily tau|rht or learned by the old theory, which nameo^ 
them, as by the new, which gives them no name. 

On philosophical principles, we might, perhaps, dispense with thejutwre 
tenses of the verb, by analyzing each word separat^y ; but, as iil.ustrated on 
page 79, the combined words which form our perfect and pluperfect tenses^ 
nave an associated meaning, which is destroyed by analyzing each word sepa- 
rately. That arrangement, therefore, whictt -rejects these tenses, appears to 
be, not only unpbUosophictd^ but inconsistent and inaccurate. 

For the sathSaction of those teachers who prefer it, and for their adop 
tioni too, amodernizcd phUosopkicai tbeoiy of tht moods aad teases is hen 
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would^ shauMj ami ^Aoii^ are always auidliaries ; 
do^ b$^ havCf ami wUl^ are scmietimes auxiliaries, 
and sometimes prmcipal verbs. 

The nae of the aoxiUaiies k ndiown in the lbtk>wiiig conjuga 
tion* 

SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

The Indicative Mood is known by the smse^ or 
by its having no sign, except in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, " Who loves you ?** 

The conjunctions tf, Jhought tmless, except^ 
whether, and lestj are generally signs of the Sub- 
junctive ; as, " If I lave ; unless 1 love,** &c. 

A verb is generally known to be in the Impera- 
tive Mood by its agreeing with thou^ or ye or yow, 
understood ; a«, " Love virtue, and follotv her 
steps f that is, love thou, or love ye or you ; fol- 
low thouj &c. 

Mavy canj and musty mighty could^ tfwuld, and 
should^ are signs of the Potential Mood ; as, " I 
may love ; I must love ; I should love," &c. 

To is the sign of the It^nilice; as, ^.* jTo love, 
to smile, /a hate, to walk/ 

SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

The hrst form of the verb is the si^ of the 
present tense ; as, love^ smile, hate, waUc 

presented. If it 10 not quite so convenient ami useful as the old one, they 
••ed not hesitate to adopt it. It has the advantage of being new ; andf, 
inoreov<ftr, it sounds largt^ and will make the commenaUy sUere» Let it be dia- 
tmetly understood, that you teach *' philosophical grmnmar,fnmdedcnrea9on 
mid anrnnon sense,** and you will pass for a very learned man, and make aH 
the good housewives wonder at the rapid march of intellect, and the vast 
anprovements of the age. 

MOOD. 

Verbs have three moods, the indicative, (embracing what is commonly ia* 
dudad under the indictUivef the subjtmetivef and the potential^) the impera> 
tive, and the infinitive. — ^For definitions, refer to the body of me wotrk. 

TBNSV OR TIME. 

Verbs have only two tenses, the present and the past. ^ ^ ^ 

A verb expressing action commenced and not completed, is in theprtsont 

Uimme ; as, " Religion foar« : it has gained many victories : it wHl [to] c<iny 

jflM Toteries to the tiUstful re^ons.** 
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JE7d--tte imperfect tense of t^aba veAs; 
as latedy smilm^ haudj walked. 

J?are*^the.per&et; ast Aom Idved. 

//arf — ^the pluperfect ; Z9^ had loved. 

Shall or will — the first Iwture j as, shall love, 
or will love ; ^Aa/i smile^ tvill smile. 

ahall or will have — the second future; as, 
*A/«// Aai?^ loved, or toill have loved. 

Note. There are sonic exceptions to these signs. wbtcU you will npttot 
by referring to the conjugation in thd potential mood. 

Now, I hope you will so far consult your own ease and ad- 
vantage, as to commit, perfectly, the nigns of the moods and 
tenses before you proceed farther than to the subjunctive mood« 
If you do, the supposed Herculean task^f learning to conjugate 
verbs, i^ill be transformed into a few hours of pieasatit jxastime. 

The Indicative Mood has ^ tenses. 
The Subjunctive has al3o six tensest. 
The Imperative has only one tense« 
The Potential has/at#r tenses. 
The Infinitive has two tenses. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several num- 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled 
the active voice ; and that of a passive verb, the 
passive voice. 

When a verb expresses finished action, it is in the past tense ; as, •* This 
page (the Bible) God hung out of heaven, and retirttL" 

A verb in the imperative and infinitive moods, is always in the- presmi 
t^nso, high authorities to the contiary notwithstanding. The command nkusl. 
necessarily be given in time present, although its fulfil m:nt must be futive.— 
Jolm. what are you doing ? Learning my im^k. Why do yoo learn it I 
Because my preceptor convnanded me to oo so. Wlicn did be coronuuid 
yon? Yesterday, — Not notr, of course. 

That it is inconsistent with the nature of things for a command to bo 

ven multure time, and that the fidfdnient of the comm^d, though future, 
as nothing to do with the tenttc or time of the cornmitad itst^lf, are truths «# 
plain as to put to the hinah the gross absurdity of those who identify tte 
time of the tulfil!i)ent witii that oftlic pommand. 
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Verbs are called Re^ar when they form their 
imperfect tense of the mdicative moQd, and their 
perfect paiiiciple, by adding to the present tense 
ed, or dmiy yvhm the vert> ends in « ; as, 

Pises. Tensa. Imp. Tense. Peif. Participl*^ 

I fayouc I^BtVourecL fftvoure^, 

I love. ^ I iotect. loved, 

A Regular '^||rb is conjugated in tke feilowing manner. 

To Love. — vindicative Mood. 
Present Tenise. 

Singular^ Plurals 

1. Pei^ I love, J. We love, 

2. Ptr9. Thoulovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. Pera. Her she, or it, lov- ) 3. They Jove. 

etii or loves. ) 

When we wish to expveaa energy or'posttiveness, the auzilia^ /^.^b^r^^ 
precede the Yerb in tho present tei^se : thu% 

Singular. PlutaL 

1.1 do love, ^ 1. We do love, 

% Thou doet love, 2. Ye of you da love^ 

3. He doth er does love. 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. Yo or you loved, 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 
Or 1^ prefixing did to the present : thui^ 

Singular. Pkaral, 

\, I did love, 1. We did love^ 

f . Then didst love, 2. Ye or you did love, 

3. He did love. 3. They did love. 

BXERCISES IN PAE8ING. 

You may read the book which I haoe prinUd, 

Jlfatf, an irregular active verb, signifying ''to have and to exercise mi^bt 
or strength)" indie mood, pres. tense, second pers. plur. agreeing with ittf 
nom. ymi. Read, an irregular verb active, infinitive mood, prra. tense, with - 
the sign to understood, referring to you as its agent.. Have, an active verity ' 
signifying to po$uati indie, present, and having lor its object, book uitdeiw \ 
stood after '* which." /VtiUcd^ a pert participle,,referrin£p to book understood. \ 

Joh^tfon, and Blair, and Lowui, vwdd km hem laughed at, kad th^ esfoy^ 
ed to tknut nsvy thmg like our modernized phHosophiad grammar doW too 
throats «f their eotmoporaiiea. 

WoM, an active verb» signifying " to axereiae vditidB,** in the pail teape 
if the indicative. Hav«, a verb, ia the mfinitire, to uotostood. Been^ a fi^ 



\ 
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Ferfect Tenae* 

Singular. Plwrak 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou liast loved, 2. T6 or you have loved, 
8* He hath or has loved. 8. They hate k^ed. 

Plapecfect Tttise. 

Singfdar. Plural. 

1. I had loved, 1. We had lov|d, 

2. Thou hadst Unfedf 2. Ye or up had loved* 

3. He had loved. 3. They ma loved* 

First Future Tense. 

Singular, Phtral. 

1. I shall or will love, 1. We shall or wiB love, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 2. Ye or you shall or wOl 
8* He iriiall or will love. love, 

3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall have loved, 1« We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. Ye or you wiU have 
8. He will have loved. loved, 

, 3. They will have loved. 

KoTB. TenietfonnedwithoiiitaiixSiatriM^ are called 5tmp2et6n^ as,! 
hoe; 1 looedf but those formed by the help of auxiliaries^ are denominated 
tompaund tenaea ; as, I hmeUioed; I luid laoedf &c 

This di^lay of the verb shows you, in the elearest li^it, the 
application of the signa of the tenaeSy which signs ought to be 
perfectly committed to memory before you proceed any fartiier. 
By looking again at the conjugation, you will notice, that /kooe, 
placed before the perfect participle of any verb, forms the per- 
fect tense ; &ad, 1^ pluperfect ; shall or willf the first future, 
and so on. 

Now speak each of the verbsylooe, We, wfdkj smUe, rule, and 
conquer, in the first person <^ each tense in this mood, with the 
pronoun / before it ; thus, indicative mood, pres. tense, first 
pers. sing. I love ; imperf. I loved ; perf. I have loved ; and sa 
on, through all the tenses. If you learn thoroughly the couju- 

fect pait of to btf refenin^to Johnson, Blair, and Lowth. Lmigked aL perC 
part of to Ifurk aC, refemng to the same aa been. Hei, acthre veib, m the 
paettoMO of the indicative, agreeing whhttaBoiiLtA^ Eeea^fit^it^ 
laJhiiiiiJ to they. 

CaH &ia **plmoeofibicid parsing, on reasoning psiecipieiu aceov^ng to Uie 
ongfaMd laws ofnature and of thought,* and the |rftf wdl be awallcHred, by 
9Mhutiaad their dupes^ with thsgiBsteit CMS ioMgintble. ... ^ 
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^tion ofihe verb in the indicative mood, jou will find no difli- 
culty in conjugating it through those that fellow, for in the con- 
iugation through all the moods, there is a great similarity. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, or elfipttcal future.— Cotywnc/iue/oi'w. 

Sin^lar. ^ Plurrd, 

1. Ifllove^ 1. If we love, 

2. If thof C\J, 2. If ye or you lovd, 

3. If he loV^ 3. If they love. 

Look again at the coiijugation in the indicative present, and 
you will observe, that the form of the verb differs from this form 
in the subjunctive. The verb in the present tense of this mood, 
does not vary its termination on account of number or person. 
This is called the ponjunctice form of the verb ; but sometimes 
the v^ in the subjunctive mood, present tense, is conjugated in 
the same manner as it is in the indicative, with this exception, (/) 
though, uideasy or some other conjunction, is prefixed ; as, 

Indicalive fm^in. 
Singular. PltiraL 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou lovest, 2. If ye or you love^ 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

The following general rule will direct you when to use the 
eonjtinctivf form of the verb, and when the indicative. When a 
verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, has b. future signi- 
fioation, or a reference to future time, the conjunctive form 
should be used ; as, "If thou prosper, thou shouldst be thank- 
ful ;'^ " He will maintain his principles, though he /o«€ his estate;" 
*that is, If diou shalt or skouldst \jr03per ^ though he «/Ui// 01 
should lose, &p. But when a verb in the subjunctive mood, 
present tense, has no reference to future time, the indicative 
.form ought to be used ; as, " Unless he means what he sa}s, 
he is doubly faithless." By this you perceive^ that when a 
verb in the present tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future 
signification, an auxiliary is always understood before ii, for 
which reason, in this construction, the termumtiun of the princi- 
pal verb never varies ; as, " He will not become eminent, 
unless he exert himseh';*' that is, unless he shall exert, or should 
exert himself. This tense of the subjunctive mood ought to be 
called the elliptical future. 

The imperfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, and the first future 
tenses of this mood, are conjugated, in eveiy respect, like the 
same tenses of the indicative, with this exception ; in the sub- 

13 
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junctive mood, a conjunction implying doubt, &c. is prefixed te 
the verb. 

In the second future tense of this mood, the verb is coj^ih^ 
gated thus, 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular, v PluraL 

1. If I shall have loved, I. If we shall have lote<^ 



2. I§ thou sbalt have loved, 2. If you shall have love4. 

3. If he shall have loved. 3. If they Aall nave loveru 

Ijook at the same tense in the indicative mo^, and you wifi 
readily perceive the distinction between the two conjugations. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Plural, 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye or you, 
thou love. or ao ye or you love. 

Note. We cannot command, exhort, &c eHhor iu past or fiUure tim»^ 
therefore a verb in this mood is always in the preseyit tense. 

Potential Moob. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may, can, or must love, 1. We may, can, or must lovo 

2. Thou niayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, can, or 

omst love, must ^ove, 

3. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or m*ist 

love. love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singidar. Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, or I, We might, could, ^^uid, 

should love, or should love, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should love, 

love, 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would 

or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tonse. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have I. We may, can, or must have 

loved, loved, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2, Ye or you may, can, or 

must have lovad, must have loved, 

3. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or mitat 

have loved. have loved. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. PlurAl. 

f. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, woulc^ 

should have loved, or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, oi* should have 

have loved, loved, 

3 He might, could, would, 3. They might, could,* would, 

or ^ould have loved. or j^ould have loved. 

By examiniiig carefully the conjugation of the verh through 
2his mood, you will find it very easy ; thus, you will notice, that 
whenever any of the auxiliaries, tnai/, can^ or must, is placed 
before a verh, that verh is in the potential mood, present tense ; 
might, could, wofdd, or should, renders it in the potenticd nK>od, 
imperjfect tense ; may, can, or must have, the perfect tense ; and 
m^ghl, could, wouldy or should have, the pluperfect tense 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prei. Tense. To love. Perf. Tense. To have loved 

Participles. 

Present or imperfect, Loving. 

Perfect or passive. Loved. 

Compound, Having loved. 

Note. The perfect partidplo of a regular verb, corrciiponcis exactly witli 
the imperfect tense : yet the former may, at all times, be distinguisheu firom 
the latter, by the following rule : In compositran, the imp^ect tense of a 
"verb always has a nominative, either expressed or implied : the perfect par 
ticiple never has. 

For your encouragement, allow me to inform you, that when 
you shall have learned to conjugate the verb to love, you will 
he ahle to conjugate all the regular verbs in the English Ian* 
guago, for they are all conjugated precisely in the same man- 
ner. By pursuing the following direction, you c€m, in a very 
short time, learn to conjugate any verb. Conjugate the verb 
love through all the moods and tenses, in the first person sin- 
gular, with the pronoun /before it, and speak tb^ Participles : 
thus. Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pors. sing. I /ore; 
imperf. tense, I loved; perf. tense, I have loved: and so on, 
through every mood and tense. Then conjugate it in the 
second pers. sing, with the pronoun thou before it, through all 
the moods and tenses ; thus, Indie, mood, pres. tense, second 
pers. sing, thou lovest ; imperf. tense, thou lovedst : and so on, 
through the whole. Afler that, conjugate it in the third per« 
sing, with he before it ; and then in the first pers. plural, with toe- 
before it, in like manner, through all the moods and toisM, 
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Although tills mode of procedure may, at furst, appear to be 
lohotioud, yet, as it is necessary, I trust you will not hesitate 
fo adopt it. My confider.ee in your perseverance, induces me 
to recommend any course which f know will tend to facilitate 
your p'-ogress. 

When you shall h«ive complied with my requisition, you ^nay 
conjugate the following verbs in the same manner ; which will 
enable you, heroafter, to ieJl the mood and tense of any verb 
witbout hesitation *^ walk, hale^ amiTti^ rtde^ conquer, i-cdMce^ retaUf 
melt, shun, fail 






LECTimfi XII. 



OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular verbs are those that do not forta 
their imperfect tense and perfect participle by 
the addition of d or ed to the present tense ; as* 



Pres, Tttue, Imperf, Tmte. Perf, orFas$, Pmrk 

I writ© I wrote written 

I begin I began begun 

I go I went gone 

Tlie following is a list of the irregular verbs. Those marked with &b fU 
are sometimes conjugated regular^, 

Pres, Tense, 

Abide 



Am 

Anse 

Awake 

Bear, to bring firth 

Bwir, to carrn 

Beat 

Begin 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bid 

Bind 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Breed 

Bring 

Build 

Burst 



hrvperj. Tense. 
abode 
was 
arose 
awoke, R. 
bare 
bore 
beat 
began 
bent 

bereft, R. 
besought 
bade, bid 
bound 
bit 
bled 
blew 
broke 
bred 
brought 
tniUt 
burst. R. 
bought 



Per/, or Pass. Part. 
abode 
been 
arisen 
awaked 
born 
borne 

beaten, beat 
begun 
bent 

berctl, R. 
hesong^ht 
bidden, bid 
bound 
bitten, bit 
bled 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
buUt 
burst R. 
bought 
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JV«lu Tmm» 
Cairt 

CaUA 
Chide 



Cle«T6^ fiMttcrt 

Cleava, ft ^|rill 

C^ng 

CtotSa 

ConM 

Cost 

Crow 

Cro«p 

Oil 

Daroi fa mufMw 

IHirok todlnBiiu|!i 

J>m1 

I>rmw 

Drive 

Prink 

DwoU 

Eat 

Fall 

FMd 

Fed 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

Fly 

Forget 

Fornke 

Freeie 

Get 

GiU 

Gird 

OiTe 

Go 

Grave 

Grind 

Grow 

Have 

Hang 

Hear 

Hew 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold 

Hurt 

Keep 

Knit 

Know 



choee 

olave,R. 

deft or dovo 

dung 

clothed 

came 

cost 

creWy wU 

crept 

cut 

dortt 

Rbovlab 

dedt^R. 



Sf' 



drow^ 

drove 

drank 

dwelt, B. 

eat, ate 

feU 

fed 

Idt 

fought 

found 

Aed 

flung 

flew 

forgot 

forsodL 

froae 

got * 

gHt,R. 

girt,R. 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew 

had 

hong, R. 

heara 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept' 

knit, R. 

knew 



JP<i/ er Pen; Pm. 

chidden, chid 

choaen 

deaved 

deftydovea 

dung 

dad,R. 

come 

cost 

crowed 

crept 

Wt 

dared 

dedt,R. 

dug,R. 

done 

drawn 

driven 

drunk, dnmk,* 

dwdt, R, 



&Uen 

fed 

fdt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flows 

forgotten 

forsaken 

froson 

gotf 

gUt,R. 

girt,R. 

given 

gone 

graven, R. 

ground 

grown 

had 

hun^R. 

heard 

hewn, R» 

hidden, 

hit 

hdd 

hut 

kept 

knit,R. 

known 



* The 
t Gotten 

vPv* 



were drank; i. e. inebriated. The toattewotoorank. 
neariy obsolete. Its compound forgotten, is stiU in good 

13* 
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JVm. /fnW. 


hMTf, TMtf 


Lade 


laded 


i^y 


hud 


Le^ 


led 


Leave 


left 


Lend 


lent 


Let 


let 


Un^UUidmn 


1»7 


Load 


kNMled 


Looe 


loat 


Make 


made 


Meet 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


Pay 


pud 


Pot 


put 


Read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


Ring 


rang^rang^ 


Rite 


roM 


Rive 


rived 


Run 


ran 


Saw 


aawed * 


Say 


eaid 


See 


eaw 


Seek 
SeU 


1 ■ ^i.# 


Send 


•eat 


Set 


9^ 


Shake 


ahook 


Shape 


^ped 


Shave 


■haved 


Shear 


sheared 


Shod 


shed 


Shine 


riione,R. 


Show 


■howed 


Shoe 


•hod 


Shoot 


ehot 


Shrink 


•hmnk 


Shred 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


Smg 
Sink 


•unfc8ang,t 
sunkysankjt 


Sit 


•at 


Slay 


slew 


Sleep 
Slide 


tt 


SUng 
Slirl 


slung 
•lank 


Slit 


8lit,R. 


Smite 


mote 


Sow 


sowed 


Speak 


spoke 



V* 



UuEba 

laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

laden, R. 

made 

met 

mowiiyR. 

paid 

put 

read 

rait 

rid 

rtide^ riddMi* 

rung 

risen 

riven 






sawtty R* 
said 



sought 
sol7 



sent 

set 

shakes 

riuiped, shipcB 

shaveUiR. 

iliom 

shed 

idione,R. 

shown 

shod 

shot 

shrunk 

shred 

shut 

sung 

sunlL 

sat 

riaia 

Amt 

sliddeii 

slung 

dunk 

slit^R 

smitten 

SOWOy Ra 

spoken 



timmm^^tttm 



^ Mddea te=neiriy olMnlete. 

t Sang and sank should not bellied in fiuniiiar style. 
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fre$. Tilth, 


tmpetf. Tf }i«e. 


Petf, w Pu$i, Pmrk 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


ficend 


spent 


spent 


fepill 


spilt, R« 


spilt, R. 


Sinn 


spun 


spun 


Spit 


spit, spat 


spit, snitten,* 


SpiH 


spUt 


split 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Spring 
Stand 


sprung, sprang 
stood 


sprung 
stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 
Stink 


stung 
st'unl 


stung 
stunk 


Stride 


strode, strid 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck or sttKdten 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strow tr strew 


strowed or strewed 


(strown, strowed, 
) or stoewed 


Sweat 


swetyH. 


«wet,R. 


Sweur 


swore 


sworn 


Sw<^U 


swelled 


swollen, R. 


l^im 


swum, swam 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Take 


took 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Tett 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, R. 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax y^ 


waxed 


waxen, B. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Wet 


wet 


wet,R. 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought, worked 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


. wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written. 


In familiar writing and discourse, the following, 


and some other verbs, aie 


often improperly terminated bv f instead of ed; as, 'Meamt, imelt. spilt, 
•topt, latcht." Tliej should be, " learned, spelled, spilled, stopped, latched.* 



/ 



You may now conjugate the following irregultur verbs in a 
manner similar to the conjugation of regular verbs : arise^ begin^ 
bind, doy go, groWy runy lend, teach, write. Thus, to arise — In- 
dicatire mood, pres. tense, first person, sing. I arise ; imperf. 
tedse, Larose ; perf. tense, I have arisen, and so on, througl all 
tiie moods, and all the tenses of each mood ; and then speak 
(he participles : thus, pres. arising, perf. arisen, comp # hg 'ipg 

* Spitten is nearlj obsolete. 
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amen. In Um next place, conjugate the Buine verb in the ««c<md 
person sing. throu|^ all the moods and tenses ; and then in the 
third person sing, and in the first pcrs. ptural. After diat, von 
may proceed ii\ the same manner with the words be^in, bind^ SLCm 

Now read the XI. and XII. lectures four or ji^ times avei; 
and learn the order of parsing a verb. You will then be pre- 
pared to parse the following verbs in full ; and I presume, all 
the other parts of speech. Whenever you parse, you must refei 
to the Compendium for definitions and rules, if you cannot re« 
peat them without. I will now parse a verb, and describe all ita 
properties by applying the dclinitions and rules according to the 
systematick order. 

^ We could not accomplish the business.'' 

Could accomplish is a verb, a word Avhich signifies to do^-ftc- 
live, it expresses action — transitive, the action passes over from 
the nom. ** we" to the object " business" — ^regular, it will fonn 
its imperfect tease of the indie, mood and perf. part, in ed-— po* 
tential mood, it implies possibility or power — imperfect tense, it 
denotes past time however distant-^first pers. plural, because the 
nom. *< we" is with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule. 4. J3. verb * . 
mmtt ogr*^ ^^ Conjugated — Indtc. mood, present tense, first 
pers. sing. I accomplish ; imperfect tense, I accomplished ; per- 
fect, I have accomplished ; pluperfect, I had accomplished ; and 
so on.— Speak it in the person of each tense through all the 
moods, and conjugate in the same manner every verb you parse. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

ntn txmtUn emiUdn a compltU variehf tf Jdooit and Tensa, 

I learn my lesson well. Charles, thou leamest thy lesson 
badly. Jc^, do you write a good hand ] Those ladies wrote a 
beautiful letter, but they did not despatch it. Have you seen the 
gentlemap to whom I gave the book ? He has gone. They 
had received the news before the messenger arrived/ When 
will those persons return ? My friend shall receive his reward. 
He will have visited me three times, if he come to-morrow. 

If Eliza study diligently, she will improve. If Charles studies 
he does not improve. Unless that man shall have accomplished 
his work by midsummer, he will receive no wages. Orlando, 
obey my precepts, unless you wishto injure yourself. Remem- 
ber what is told you. The physician may administer the medi- 
cine, but Providence only can bless it. I told him that hetnight 
go, but he would not He might have gone last week, had he 
conducted lumself properly; (that is, if he had conducted^ 
&e.) Boys, prepare to i-ecite your lessons. Young ladies, let 
me bear you repeat what you have learned. Study, diligently, 
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whatevei task may be allotted to yon. Tp correct the spirit 
of discontent, let us consider how little we deserve. To die fbr 
one's country, is glorious. How can we become wise ? To 
seek God is wisdom. What is true greatness 1 Active benevo- 
lence. A good man is a great man. 

J^OTE 1. Jtf(0tl^ fbflowiBg great, and ttfhot, in the last two examples, aie 
nom. aflor is : Rule 21. Tc seek God, and to die for otu*s country, arfe meip- 
bers of sentences, each put as the nom. ease to is respectively : Role 24L 
The verb to correct is the infinitive mood absolute : Note under Rvlb 23. 
JUay be gUoHed is a passive verb, agreeing with which, the relative part of 
whatever. That, the nrst part of whatever, is an adj. pronoun, ^greeinc with 
tasks &nd task is governed by studv. Hear, foUowmg let, and repeat, allow- 
ing hear, are in the infinitive mood without the sign to, according to Rvlb 
95. To recite is governed by prepare : Rule 23. Is told, is a passive verb^ 
agreeing with tomeh, the relative part of^ohaUtfer ; and you, following, is go* 
vended by to understood : Note I, under Rule 32. 

SL In parsing a pronoun, if the noun for whieh it stands is not expreasod, 
roc must say it represents acmie person or thing understood. 

1^^ .^/ 



I.ECTITItE Xin. M 

OF THE AUXILIARY, PASSIVE, AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

I. AUXILIARY VERBS 

Before you attend to the following additional remarks on th« 
Auxiliary Verbs, you will do well to read again what is said res** 
pec ting them in lecture XI. page 140. The short account there 
given, and their application in conjugifiting verbs, huve already 
made them quite familiar to you ; and you have undoubtedly 
observed, that, without their help, we cannot conjugate any verb 
in any of the tenses, except the present and imperfect of the. 
indicative and subjunctive moods, and the present of the im« 
perative and infinitive. In the formation of all the other tenses, 
they are brought into requisition. 

Most of the auxiliary verbs are defective in conjugation ; that 
18, they are used only in some of the moods and tenses ; and 
when unconnected with principal verbs, they are conjugated in 
the following manner : 

MAY. 

Free. C Sing, I may, thou mayst, he may. 

Tense. ( Phir. We may, ye or you may, they may. 

ImperC ( Sing. I might, thou mightst, he misht. 

TsnsQ. I Piur. We might, ye or yoa mi^t, tiiey might. 
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CAN. r ' .', ._ 

Prei. ( Sing* I can, tliou canst, b« can. 

Tense. ( Phtir, We can, ye or you can, they can. 

Imp^rf. ( Sing. I could, thou couldst, he could. 

Tensa { Ptur. We comd, ye or you could, they could. 

WILL. 

Pres. ^ Smg. I will, thoa wilt, he wHL 

Tense. { Piwr, We will, ye «• you will, they wilL 

ImpeiC 5 ^^^S* I would, thou wouldst, he would. 

Tense. \ Plur. We would, ye ot you would, they would. 

SHALL. 

Pros. ( Sing, T shall, thou shalt, he shall. 

Tense. ( Pbtr. We shall, yo or you shall, they ahall. 

IrapeiC { Sing. I should, thou shouMst. he should. 

Tense. ) Pbtr, We should, ye or you should, they should. 

TO DO. 

Pres. ( Sing, I do, thou dost or doest, he doth or does. 

Tense. ( Plur, We do, ye or you do, they do. i 

ImperC ( Sing. I did, thou didst, he did. 

Tense. { Plur. We did, ye or you did, they did. 

Participles. Pres. doing. PcrC dono. 

TO BE. 

Pros. < Sing. I am, thou art, he is. , 

Tense. ( Pbtr. Wo are, ye or you are, they are. 

ImperC ( Sing. I was, thou wast, he was. • 

Tense. \ Pbtr. We were, ye or you were, they were. , 

ParUeipUs, rres. being. Perf. l>een. I 

TO HAVE. 

Pres. ( l^ng. I hare, thou hast, he hath or has. 

Tense. } Plur. We have, ye or you have, they have. 

ImperC ^ Sing. I had, thou hadst, he had. 

Tense. { Plur. We had, ye or you had, they had. , 

Participles. P»es. having. PerC had. 

Do J he, have, and tot//, are sometimes used as principal varbs : 
and when employed as such, do, be, and have, may be conjuga- 
ted, by the help of other auxibaries, through all the moods and 
tenses. 

Do. The different tenses of do, in the several moods, are 
thus formed : Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. I 
do ; imperfect tense, I did ; peiif. I have done ; pluperfect, 1 
had done ; first future, I shall or will do ; sec. fut. I shall have 
done. Subjunctive mood, pres. tense, If I do ; imperf. if I 
did ; and so on. Imperative mood, do thou. Potential, pres* 
I may, can, or must do, &c. Infinitive, present, to do ; perf. 
to have done. Participles, pres. Aobig; perf. done \ compoundt x 
having done. ^ \ 
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Have. Have is in great demand. No verb can be conju- 
gated through all the moods and tenses without it. Have, when 
used as a principal verb, is doubled in some of the past tenses, 
and becomes an auxiliary to itself; thus, Indie, mood, pres. 
tense, first pers. sing. I have ; imp. tense, 1 had ; perf. I have 
had ; pluperf. I had had ; first fut. I shall or will have ; sec fut. 
I shall have had. Subjunctive, present, if I have ; imperf. if I 
had ; perf. if I have had ; pluperf. if I had had ; first fut. if I 
«hall or Avill have ; sec. fut. if I shall have had. Imper. mood, 
have thou. Potential, present, I may, can, or must have ; 
unperf. I might, could, would, or should have ; perf. I may, can^ 
or must have had ; pluperf. I might, could, would, or should 
have had. Infinitive, present, to have ; perf. to have had. 
Barticiples, pres. having ; perf. had ; compound, having had. 

Be. In the next place I will present to you the conjugation 
of the irregular, neuter verb, J?c, which is an auxiliary whenever 
k is placed before the perfect participle of another verb, but in 
eveiy other situation, it is a principal verb. 

To Be. — ^Indicatlve Mood. 

Pres, C Sing, I am, thou art, he, she, or it is. 
T^^se. { Plur, We are, ye or you are, they are. 

Imperf. ( Sing, I was, thou wast, he was. 

Tense, ( Ptur. We were, ye or you were, they were. 

Perf. < Sing. I have been, thou hast been, he hath or has been 
Tense. ( Pltar. We have been, ye or you have been, they have boen. 

Plup. ( Sing. I had been, thou hadst been, he had been. 
Tense. ( Plur. We had been, ye or you had been, they had been 

First ( Sing. I shall or will be, thou shalt or wilt be, he shall or will be. 
Fut T. I Plur, We shall or will be, you shall or will be, they shall or will be 

Second ( Sing. I shall have been, thou wilt have been, ho will have been. 
Fut. T. ( Ptur, We shall have been, you will have beeii, they will have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres, J Sing, If I be, if thou be, if he be. 

Tense. ( Plur, If we be, if ye or you be, if they be. 

Imperf. ( Sing. If I were, if thou wert, if he were. 

Tense. \ Pivr. If we were, if ye or you were, if they were. 

The neuter verb to 6e, and all passive verbs, have two forms 
in the imperfect tense of this mood, as well as in the present ; 
therefore, the following rule may serve to direct you in the 
proper use of each form. When the sentence implies doubt, 
supposition, &c. and the neuter verb 6«, or the passive verb, is 
used with a reference to present or future time, and is either 
followed or preceded by another verb in the ^^^rfect of the 
potential mood, the eonjunicUve form ^f the impevfl^t tense must 
be employed ; as, " Ifhe were here, w^ shoiild rejoice togethe****** 
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** She niighi go, were she bo disposed." But when there m no 
reference to present or future time, and the verh is neither fol- 
lowed nor preceded by another in the potentid imperfect^ the 
indiciUive form of the imperfect tense must be used ; as, '* ijf he 
WM ill, he did not make it known ;" '' Whether he was absent 
or present, is a matter of no consequence." The general rule 
for using the conjunctive form of the verb, is presented on page 
145. See, also, page 135. 

The perfect, pluperfect, and first future tenses of the subjunctive mood, ve 
conjugated in a manner similar to the correspondent tenses of the inmca^ 
tive. The second future is conjugated thus : 

Second ^ Sing, If I shall have been, if thou shalt have been, if he shaQ, &e. 
Fut. T. ( Plw, If we stuXi have been, if you shall have been, if they, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Pres. { Smgi, Be, or be thou, or do thou be. 

Tense. ( Plur, Be, or be ye or you, or do ye or you be^ 

Potential Mood. 

( Sing. 1 may, can, or must be, thou mayst, canst, or must be, h* 
Pers. } may, can, or must be. 

Tense. | Ptur, We may, can, or must be, ye or you may, can, or must be^ 

(^ they may, can, or must be. 

Imperf. { Sing, 1 might, could, would, or should be, thou mightst, &c. 
Tense. ( Plur, We might, could, would, or should be, you might, &e. 

Perf. < Sing. I may, can, or must have been, thou mayst, canst, &c* 
Tense. { Plur, We may, can, or must have been, ycu may, can, or must, &€. 

Pluper. ( Stng. I might, could, would, or tihould have been, thou, &c» 
Tense. ( Pbir. We might, could, would, or should have bden, yoa, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pros. Tense. To be. Port Tense. To have been. 

Participles. 

Pres. Being. PerC Been. Compound, Having been. 

This verb to be, though very irregular in its conjugation, is hj 
far the most important verb in our language, for it is more fre- 
quently used titan any other ; many rules of syntax depend on 
constructions associated with it, and, without its aid, no passive 
verb can be conjugated. Tou ought, therefore, to make your* 
self perfectly familiar with all its changes, before you proceed 
any farther. 

II. PASSIVE VERBS. 

The caaes ofnxnma are a fruitful theme for investigation and 
discussion. In the progress of these lectures, this subject has 
firequentiy engaged our attention ; and, now, in introducing to 
your notice the passive verb, it will, perhaps, be found both in- 
teMsting and profitable to [nretent one more view of the nomint^ 
iNeeMe 
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Eyery sentence, you recollect, must have one finite verb, or 
more than one, and one noriunative^ either expressed or implied, 
' (or, without them, no sentence can exist. 

The nominative is the actor or subject concerning which the 
verb makes an affirmation. There are three kinds of nomina- 
tives, active, passive, and neuter. 

The nominative to an active verb, is aclivcy because it produ 
ces an action, &x\d the nominative to ^passive verb, is passive, be 
cause it receives or endures the action expressed by the verb ; for, 

A Passive Verb denotes action received or en- 
dured by the person or thing which is the nom 
mative ; as, ' " The boy is beaten by his father.** 

You perceive, that the nominative boy, in this example, is not 
represented as the actor, but as the object of the action express- 
ed by the verb is beaten ; that is, the boy receives or endures the 
action performed by his father ; therefore boy is a passive nom- 
inative. And you observe, too, that the verb is beaten denotes 
^e action received or endured by the nominative ; therefore is 
beaten is a passitie verb. 

If I say, John kicked the horse, John is an active nominative, 
because he performed or produced the action ; but if I say, John 
was kicked by the horse, John is a passive nominative, because 
he received or endured the action. 

The nominative to a neuter verb, is neuter, because it does 
not produce an action nor rec^ve one ; as^ John sits in tlie chair. 
John is here connected with the neuter verb sits, which express- 
es simply the state of being of its nominative, therefore John is 
a neuter nominative. 

I will now illustrate the active, passive, and neuter nomina- 
tives by a few examples. 

I. Of Active Nominatives ; as, " The boy beats the dog ; 
l^e lady sings ; The ball rolls ; The man walks." \ 

II. Of Passive Nominatives; as, " The bay is bec^ten ; The 
lady is loved ; The ball is rolled ; The tnan was killed." 

III. Of Neuter Nominatives ; as, " The boy remains idle ; 
The lady is beautiful ; The ball lies on die ground ; The man 
lives in town." 

Tou may now proceed to the conjugation of passive verbs. 

Passive Verbs are called regular when they 
ead in ed ; as, was loved ; was conquered. 

All Passive Verbs are f onned oy adding flie 
perfect participle of an active^tnikbitive verb, to 
the neuter verb to be. ^ 
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If you place a perfect participle of an active-transitive verb 
aAer this neuter verb be, m any mood or tense, yon will have a 
ptu9iv€ verb in the same mood and tense that the verb be would 
be in if the participle were not used ; as, I am slighted ; I was 
slighied ; lie will be slighted ; If I be slighted; 1 may, cjm, or 
must be slighted^ ^c. Hence you perceive, that when yon shall 
have learned the conjugation of Uie verb he, you will he able to 
conjugate any passive verb in the English language. 

The regular passive verb to be loved, which 4s formed by add- 
ing the perfect participle loved to the neuter verb to be, is con- 
jugated in the following manner : 

To Be Love©. — ^Indicative Mood. , 

Pres. ( Sing, I ftin loved, thou art loved, he is loved. 

Tense. ( Plur, We are lovcd^ ye or you are loved, they are loved. 

ImperC { Sing, I was loved, thou wast loved, he was loved. 

Tense. { Pbir. We were loved, ye or you were loved, they were loved. 

Perfect { Sing, I have been loved, thou hast been loved, he has been loved. 
Tense. ( Plur, We have been loved, you have been loved, they have, &c. 

Pluper. ( Sing, I had been loved, thou hadst been loved, be ha4 been^ kjc 
Tense. ( Pktr, We had been loved, you bad been loved, tbey bad been, kit. 

First C Sing. I shall or will be loved, thou shalt or wilt be loved, be, &c 
Future. \ Pkw, We shall or will be lov^ you shall or wHl be loved, they, &c. 

Second < Smf . I shall have been loved, thou wilt have l>een loved, he, &€. 
Future. ( Piwr. We shall have been loved, you will have been loved, &c 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. < S^. Jfl be loved, if thou be loved, if he be loved. 
Tense. ( Plur, If we be loved, if ye or you be loved, if they be loved. 

Iroperf. ( Sing, If I were loved, if thou wert loved, if he were loved. 
Tense. { Phtr, If we were lovc»d, if you were loved, if they were loved. 
This mood has eix tenses :— See conjugation of the verb to fre. 

Imperative Mood. 
Prea. ( Sing, Be thou loved, or do thou be loved. 
Tense. ( Plur, Be ye or you loved, or do ye be loved. 

Potential Mood. 
Pres. { Smg, I may, can, or must be loved, thou mayst, canst, or must. Sec 
Tense. ( Phar, We may, can, or must be loved, you may, can, or must, &c 

ImperC ( Sing, I might, could, would, or shcmld be loved, thou might8t,&c. 
Tense. } Phtr, We might, could, would, or should be loved, ye or yoo, &e. 

Perfect < Sing, I may, can, or must have been loved, thou mayst, canst, Buu 
Tense. ( Pbtr* We may, can, or must have been loved, you may, can, &e 



r Afbig. I might, could, would, or should have been loved, tbQ« 
J mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have been loved, &e. 

». \ Phcr, We might, could, would, or ahould have been loved, you 
I might, could, would, or should have been loved, they, &c 



Plnp. 
Tense. 

mightylcould, would, or should have been loved, they,' £c 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. Tense. To be loved. Pcr£ Tense. To have been loved. 

Fartigiples. 

Present, Being loved. Perfect or Passive, loved« 

JpOBiBoimd, Haviag been loved. 
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NoTB. TUs coiyiigfttion of the pftsdye veib to U loMt^ if called Um 
p9s$i9t voice of the regular active-transitive verb to love. 

Now conjngate the following passive verbs ; that is, speiak 
them in the first pers. sing, and plur. of each tense, through all 
die moods, and speak the participles ; *' to be loved, to bd reject- 
ed, to be slighted, to be conquered, to be seen, to be beaten, to 
be sought, to be taken." 

Note k When the perfect participle of an intransUive verb is joined to 
the neuter verb to 6e, th6 combination is not a passive verb, but a neuter fetb 
m a passive form ; as, ** He is gone ; The birds oreJUnon; The boy ii grown; 
My friend U mrri^edJ" The following mode of constmction is not to 
be preferred ; " He kas gone ; The birds have flown ; The boy has grown ; 
My friend has arrived." 

8. Active and neuter verf)s may be conjugated by adding their present 
participle to the auxiliary verb to be, through all its variations ; as, mstead 
of, I teach^ thou teache^ he teaches, &c, we may say, I am teaching, thou 
art teaching, he is teaching, &c ; and, instead of, I taught, ^c ; I was teach- 
ing, &c This mode of conjugation expresses the continuation of an action 
or state of being; and has, on some occasions, a pecuhar propriety, and 
eontributes to the harmony and precision of language. When the present 
participle of an active verb is joined with the neuter verb to be, tlie two 
words united, are, by some grammarians, denominated an active verb, either 
transitive or intransitive, as the case may be ; as, " I am writing a letter ; 
He is walking :'* and when the present participle of a neuter verb is thus 
employed, thev term the combination a neuter verb; as, ** I am sitting; He 
is standing.*' Others, in constructions like these, parse each word sepc^elv. 
Either nMxIe may be adopted. ^ 

m. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs^ are those which are used 
only in ^ome of tlie moods and tenses. 

The principal of them are these* 

Pres. TeTise, Imperf Tmse. Perfect or Passive ParticipU 

is wanting 



May, might. 

Can, could. ' 

Will. would. 

Shall, should. — 

Most, must ^-— 

Ought, ought ' ■ 

. " quoth. _— « 

NoTC Must and mt^ht are not varied. Ought and quoth are never used 
ms auxiliaries. Oug^hi is always foHowed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which verb determmcs its tense. Ought is in the present tense when the in- 
finitive following it is in the present ; as, ** He ought to do it ;" and ought is 
in the imperfect tense when ioUowed by Uie [)erfect of the infinitive ; as, << He 
OM^AI to have done it" 

Before you proceed to the analysis of the following ekamples, 
you may read over the biftt three lectures carefully and atten- 
tively ; and as soon a$yw^come acquainted with all that haa 
been presented, you .yaTjuiderstand nearly all the principles 
ftiid regular constructions of our language. In parsing a verb» 
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•r any o&er part of speech, be careftil to pursttie the syBtenu^h 
crdeTf an4 to conjugate every verb until you become familiar 
with all the moods and tenses. 

*<He should have been pwmhed before he committed that 

atrocious deed." 
Shotdd hofve been punished is a verb, a word that signifies to 
do— passive, it denotes action received or endured by the nom. 
—it w formed by adding the perfect part, punished to the neutci 
verb to be — regular, the peiiT. part, ends in ed — potential mood^ 
it" implies obligation, &c. — pluperfect tense, it denotes a past 
act which was prior to the other past time specified by ** com- 
mitted" — ^thtrd pers. sing. num. because the ndm. ** he" is with 
which it agrees : Rul,e 4. The verb must a^ee^ &e. — Conju-> 
gated, Indic. mood, pres. tense, he is |>unished ; imperf. tense, 
he was punished ; perf. tense, he has been punished ; and so 
on. Conjugate it through all the moods and tenses, and speak 
the participles. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Columbus discovered America. America was discovered 
by Columbus. The preceptor is writing a letter. The letted 
IS written by the preceptor. The work can be done. The 
nouse would have been built ere this, had he fulfilled In^romtse. 
If I be beaten by that man, he will be punished. Toung man, 
if you wish to be rejected, you must be more assiduous. .Being 
ridiculed and despised, he lefl the institution.^ He is reading 
Homer. They are talking. He may be respected, if he become 
more ingenuous, v My worthy friend ought to be honoured fbi 
his benevolent deeds. This ought ye to have done. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

All the most important principles of the science, together with 
many of the rules, have now been presented and illustrated* 
But before you proceed to analyze the following exercises, you 
may turn over a few pages, and you will find all the rules pre- 
sented in a body. Please to examine them critically, and parse 
the examples under each rule and note. The examples, you wifi 
notice, are given to illustrate the respective rules and notes 
under which they are placed ; hence, by paying particular at- 
tention to them, you will be enabled fully and clearly to com- 
piehend the meaning and application of all the rules and notes. 

As soon as you become fkmiliarly acquainted with all the de* 
finitions, so that you can apply them with facility, you may omit 
them in parsing ; but you must always apply the rules of Syn 
tax. When you parse without applying the definitions, you xoBf 
yroo^ in the following mann^ : ><. 
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" M«vcy is the true badge of nobility.*' 

fMercy is a noun conunon, of the neuter gender, third pergon, 
tingular numbei^, and in the nominaUve case to '^ is :" Ritle 3 
21u nmmnathe case governs the verb. 

Is is an irregular beuter verb, indicative mood, present tense, 
&ud person, singular number, agreeing with " mercy," accord- 
ing taRuLB 4. The verb must agree^ &c. 

The is a definite article, belonging to *' badge" in the singu* 
tar fitoiber : Rule 2. T/m defimie article the, &c. 

!¥«« is an acyective in the positive degree, and belongs to 
Ihe noun " badge :" Rule IB* Adjectives belongs &c, 
^ Badge is a noun com. neuter gender^ third person, singular 
number, and in the nominative case afler " is," and put by ap- 
position with " mercy," according to Rule 21. Thevei^ to be 
nuttf hofloe the scane case ^fter it as before it, 

Of\s a preposition, connecting " badge" and " nobility," and 
showing the relation between them* 

J^obmty is a noun of multitude, jnas. and fern, gender, third 
person, sing, and in the obj. case, and governed by " of : "Rule 
31. Prepositions govern the objective case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Learn to unlearn what you have learned amiss. 

What I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions 
dould reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

Lady Jane Gray fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the 
duke of Northumberland. 

King Missipsr charged his sons to consider the senate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of the kingdom of Numidia. 

Hazael smote the children of Israel in all their coasts ; and 
from what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man-^f-Yro»- — 
lenee, cruelty, and blood. 

Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know. 

He that formed the car, can he not hear ? 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Kl, 

Note 1. heam^ in the first of the preceding examples, is a transitive verb, 
because the action passes over from the nom. you understood, to the rest oj 
the sentence for its object : Rule 24. In the next example, that m^indiscre' 
tions should reach my posterUy, is a part of a sentence put as the nominative to 
the verb tommdSf according to the same Rule. 

2. The noun sacrifice, in the third example, is nom. after the active-intran* 
ntive verb Jell : Role 22. The noun fnroprietors, in the next sentence, it 
in the objective case, and put by apposition with senate and people : Rule 7, 
or governed by e0isider, understood, acctnrding to Ritle 35. • 

5. In the fifth example, what, following ^poed^ is a con^und relafivo. 
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TAtnr, the antecedent part, is in the nnni, case afler fo Se, undergto^d, and 
put by appomtion with A«, according to Rule $1, and Note. ITAfeA, the 
Telative part, is in the obi. case atler to i>«. expressed, and pat by apposition 
With Aim, according to the same Rule. Man ie in the obj. case, put by ap- 
position with voUch: Rule 7. The laUcr nart of tijc sentence nmy be i#f- 
«ti% rendiaid thus : He plainly appears to nave proved lo be tlmd baseekta^ 
actn wHch the prophet foresaw liim to be, viz. a mm of 'violence, cruelty, 
and blood. The antecedent part of the first wlwt, in the next sentence, 
governed by hides; and tpAicA, the relative part, is governed by know under 
stood. The antecedent part of the second what^ is governed by bidet binder 
•tood, and the relative .part is governed hy knays expressed. 

4. The first hty in the seventh exoi 
to CfM hear understood; but Mr. K 

gnunnutrian, suggests the propriety ^ ^ . . , 

Ibat fonned the ear,>nHcd U to htar; can he not hear?" The first he, in ttie 
last example, is redundant ; yet the construction is sometimes admissible, 
for the expression is more forcible than it would be to say, " Let him hear 
who bath ears to hear ;" and if we adopt the ingenious method of Mr. Smith» 
the sentence is grammatical, and may be rendered thus j ** fte that hath 
carsy luUh tort to Wr •, let hii hear/' ^ — - 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

^ Idioms, anomdUeSy and inlncaeies* - ^ . - 

1. " The wall is three /jcf high." 

2. " His son is eight t/cors old." 

3. " My knife is worth a shdUiugi" 

4. *^ She is worth him and all his connexions.^* 
6. " He has been there three times.^^ 

6. *' The hat cost ten doUars.^^ 

7. " The lo&d weighs a t«n." 

8. " The spar measures nioety/ec^" 

RbMarks. — Jincmaly is derived from the Greek, a, witliout, and otndpt,, 
similar ; that is, toUhmU similarity* Some give its' derivation thus ; mionudyf 
from the Latin, ab, from, or out of, and norma, a rule, or law, means an tMt- 
hno ; a mode of expression that departs from the rules, laivs, or general 
u^ges of the language ; a construction in language peculiar to jtselC Thus, 
^it4a-a general rule of the language, that adjectives of one syllable are cono- 
pared By adding r, or er, and st, or est, to the positive degree ; but good, bet^ 
ter, best ; bad, worse, worst, are not compared according to the general rale. 
Tbey are, therefore, anomalies. The plural mimber of nouns la generally 
formed by adding t to the singular : man, rnen; womstn, women; cmild, chA- 
dren; penny, pence, are anomalies. The use ef neios, means, ahns, and 
mnends, in the singular, constitutes anomalies. Anomalous constructions 
are correct according to custom ; but, as they are departures firom geneonsl 
niles, by them they cannot be analyzed. 

An idiom, Latin idioma, a construction pecuUar to a language, may be aa 
anomaly, or it may not. An idioraatical expression which is not an anomaly 
can be analyzed. ,- 

Feet and years, in the ], and i, examples, are not in the ncaninative after 
li, according to Rule 21, because they are not in apposition with tlie respeo- 
^e nouns that precede the verb ; but the constructions are anomalous ; and, 
therefore, no rule can be applied to analyze them. The same ideasu bow* 
•var, can ^ conveyed by a Wit^o«te construction which can be aaalyied , 
thoa, (• The kmght ef the wa|y|th«||J«4< ;" " Ths agt of my son is eigh« 




An andmaty, inrhieA aseertained to be such, is easily disposed of; but some* 
times it is very difficult to decide whether a construction is snomalons or 
not. The 3d, 4tii, and 6th examples, are generally considered anomalies : 
but if we supply, as we are, perhaps, warranted in doing, the associated 
worc^ which modem refinement has dropped,, they will cease to be anoma- 
lies ; thus, "My knife iBofthe worth of a. sniHing ;'* " — ofihe worth o/him," 
fee. "He ha» been there for three times;" as we say, "I was unwell for 
three days, after I arrived ;" or, " I was unwell three days.** Thus it appears, 
that by tracing back, /or a few centuries, what the merely modem English 
aeholar supposes to be an anomaly, an ellipsis will fVequently be discovered, 
wMch, when supplied, destroys the anomai]^. 

On extreme pomts, and peculiar and varying constractions in a living Ian- 
gnage, the most able philolomstscan never be asrreed ; because many usages 
will always be unsettled and fluctuating, and will, consequently, be disposed 
of according to the caprice of the grammarian. By some, a sentence may be 
treated as on anomaly ; by others who contend for, and supply, an ellipsis, 
the same sentence may be anal^ed according to the ellipsis suppUed ; wnitst 
others, who deny both the elliptical and anomalous character ot the sentence, 
construct a rale by which to analyze it, which rule has for its foundation the 
principle contained in that sentence only. This last mode of procedure, inas- 
much as it requires us to make a rule for every peculiar construction in the 
language, appears to me to be the most exceptionable of the three. It a|>* 
pears to be multiplying rules beyond the bounds of utility. 

The Terbs,cMt, weighs, and measwres, in the 6th, 7th, and 8th examples^ 
may be considered as transitive. See remarks on i^embUy haoe^ sum, &c., 
page 5& 

v.^. *^' EXAMPLES. 

1. "And God said, ^ Let there be light,' and there was 
light" " Let us make man.** " Let us bow before the Lord." 
•• Let high-bom seraphs tune the lyre." 

2. " Jc «< enacted." " j&e t* remembered." *^ Blessed he he 
that blesseth thee ; and cvrsed be he that eurseth thee." ** My 
soul, turn from them : — turn we to survey," &c. 

3. " Methinhs I see the portals of eternity wide open to re- ^ 
ceive him." ^^ Meihaught I was incarcerated beneath the 
mighty deep." " I was there just thirty years ago.^* 

4. " Their laws and their manners, g~ei»<*»aUy^eaJfcm^ware- — - 
extremely rude." *^ Considering their means, diey have ejected 
much." 

5. " Ah me ! nor hope nor life remains." 

" Me miserable ! which way shall I fly ?" 
6* " happiness I our being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name ; 
That something still which prompts tii' eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die.'^ — 

TIm vetb ktf in the idiomatick examples under number 1, hat no nomina^ 
live specified, and is left applicable to a nominative of the first, second, or 
third person, and of either number. Eveiy action necessarily depeada on an 
mgent or movin^r canse ; and hence it follows, that the verb,m sucb constrao- 
tiofis,has a nominative understood ; but as that notninative is not partieii- 
UAf printed Mly the tenftnictiomi may be eonsidersd anomaknii^ 
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Instead of Mjing, ** Lee H [to] be easctad {'^ oiv <* It ;« or «&«ia be eMcM 
«• jLd hiro (to] bebteMed ;" or, <*He lAoKbebtessed;'' "leHatom to miw 
vey," &€. ; the verba, •6e m^c^iybe blessed, f tern, &c according to an idiom of 
our language, or tbe poet's license, are used in tbe hnptnUiPe^ agreeing witb 
a nominative of the fm or tlurd peracm. . . • .- 

The phrases, mttMnks and melhffitghty are anomalies, in which the objec- 
tive pronoun me, in tbe first person, is used in place of a nominative^ and 
takes a verb after it in the third person* fUm was, anciently used la tbe 
same manner ; as, " him tkutef him thought.** There was a period when 
these constructions were not anomalies in our language Formerly, what 
we call the objective oases of our pronouns, were employed in the same man- 
ner as our present nmninatwea are. Jlgo is a contraction of a^one, the past 
part, of to ^0. Before this participle was contracted to an adverb, the noon 
years preceding it, M'as in Uie nominative case absolute; but now the con* 
struction amounts to an anomaly. The expressions, " generally speaking;^ 
and *' considering their means,** tinder number 4, are idiomatical and ano* 
roalous, the subjects to the participles not being specified. 

According to the genius of the English language, transitive verbs and pre- 
positions require the objective case of a noun or pronoun afler them ; and this 
requisition b all that is meant by government, when we say, that these parts 
of speech govern the objective case. See pages 5^ 57, and 94. The same 
principle applies to the interjection. *^ Interjections require the Mective case 
of a pronoun of the first person afler them ; but the fwniinative of a noun or 
pronoun of the second or third person ; as, '* Ah me / Oh thou ! my country r* 
To say, then, that interjections reqtdre particular cases after them, is syno- 
nymous with sayin^f, that they govern those cases ; and tliis ofiice of tbe in- 
tetiection is in perfect accordance with that which it performs in t]io Latioi 
and many other languages. In the examples under numb^caf^e first vie 
is in the objective alter " ah,** and the second me, after ah understood ; thus, 
** Ah miserable me !** according to Note 2, under Rule 5. — Happiness, under 
number 6, is nom. independent ; Rule 5, or in the nom. after 0, accoitling 
to this Note. The principle contained in the note, proves that every noun 
of the second f^rson is m the nominativt case ; for, as the pronoun of the 
second person, in such a situation, is always nominative, which is shown by 
its fomij it logically follows that the noun, under such circumstances, al- 
though It has no form to show its case, must necessarily be in the same oise 
as the pronoun. *' Good, pleasure, ease, content, (Aof,** the antecedent part 
of" whatever,** and which, the relative part, are nom. after art understood ; 
Rule 81, and name is nom. to be understood. 

The second line may be rendered thus; Whether thou art good, or 
jvhethe r thou art plce*-^./^ 4*»of ^« thy name that fthin^] which [cvei 
thingJH may-b*: putting be in the imperative, agreeing with name in tbe 
third person. Something is nominative after art understood. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "All were wdl but the stranger.^ "I saw nobody but 
the tlrangw.^ " AH had returned but he.*' " None but tiie 
hrfwt deserve the fair." "The thing they can't bul purpose, 
they postpone.^ " Tliis life, at best, is but a dream." ** It 
aftbrdig bid a scanty measure of enjoyment." ^< If he 6iil toucli 
^e hills, they WiW smoke." "Man is 6ti/ a reed, floating on 
^ current of time." 

2. " Notwithstanding his poverty, he is content." 

8* "Open your hand irtcZe." " The apples boil soft." "Th^ 
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fmrest clay is ih&l wUch bums whl^e^** *^ 'Drvpk itep^ or taste 
not the Pierian spring/' 
4. " What though Uie swelling surge tibou see 1^ &c« '' FFKof 

^the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread?" &c. 

REHARKS.-^According to the principle of analysis assumed b}r many of 
our most critical philologists, hvX is always a disjunctive conjunction ; and 
agreeably to Uio same authorities, to construe it, in any case, as a preposition, 
wonid lead to crrour. See false S^taz under Rule 35. They maintain, that 
its legitimate and undeviating omee is, to join on a member of a sentence 
which expresses opposition of meaning, and thereby forms an exception to, or 
takes from the universality of, the proposition contained in the preceding 
member of the sentence. That it sustains its true character as a conjunc- 
tion in all the examples under number 1, will be shown by the following 
resolution of them. — ** All were well but the stranger [was not well,^] "I 
saw nobody but [/ saio] the stranger^ " None deserve the fkir but the 
brave [deserve thefair.^^l " They postpone the thing which [they ought to do, 
and do not,] but which fihing] they cannot avoid purposhig to do." ** This 
life, at best, [is not a reaHty,] but it is a. dream. It [affords not unbounded ^^i- 
turn] but it afR)rds a scanty measure of enjoyment." . " If he touch the hills, 
btit exert no greater power upon them, they will smoke ;" — " If he exert no 
greater poioer upon the hitlsfbut [be-oid this fact] if he touch them, they will 
smoke." ** Man is 7iot a stable being, bitt he is a reed, floating on the current 
of time." This method of analyzing sentences, however, if I mistake not, 
is too much on the plan of our pretended philosophical writers, who, in their 
rage for ancient constructions and combinations, oflen overlook the modern 
associated meaning and application of this word. It appears to me to be 
more consistent wHh the inodem use of the word, to consider it an aS^erh in 
constructions like the following: *' If he but {only, merely) touch the hills 
they will smoke." 

KxceptanA near, m. examples like the following, are generally construed 
as prepositions: "All went except Imn;^^ "She stands near themJ'* But 
many contend, that when we employ but instead of except, in such construc- 
tions', a nominative should follow: " All went bid he [(Ud not go."] On this 
point and many others, custom is variable; but the period will doubtless ar- 
rive, when but, worth, and like, will be considered prepositions, and, in con- 
Btructious like the foregoing, invariably be followed by an objective case. 
This will not be the case, however, untU the practice (^supplying an ellipsis 
after these words is entirely dropped. 

Poverty, under number 2, is governed by tlie preposition notwithstanding, 
Rule 31.* The adjectives wide, soft, white, and deep, under number 3, not 
only express the quality of nouns, but also quality verbs : Note 4, under 
Rule 18. — WJMt,m the phrases " what though" and " what if," is an interro- 
gative in the objective case, and governed by the verb mo^fer^ understood, or 
by some other verb ; thus, " What matters it — what dost thou fear, though 
thou see the swelling surge ?" " What would you think, if the foot, which 
is ordained to tread the dust, asphred to be the head ?" 

In the following examples, the same word is used as severed 
parts of speech. But by exercising- judgment sufficient to oom« 
prehend the meaning, and by supplying what is understood, you 
w^l he able to analyze them correctly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
I like what you dislike. 
Jlvery creature loves its like. 
Anger, envy, and Uke passions, are sinful. 
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Charity, like the sun, brightens every object around it 

Though^ flies swifter than light. 

lie tlK>ught as a sage, though he felt as a man. 

Hail oden proves destructive to vegetation. 

I was happy id hail him as my friend. 

Hail ! beauteous stranger of the wood. 

The more I examine the work, the better I like it 

Johnson is a better writer than Sterne. '^ 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. 

We may expect a cakn afler a storm. 

To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

Guilt of\en casts a damp over our sprightliest hours. 

Sod bodies damp the sound much more than hard ones 

Much money has been expended. 

Of him to whom much is given, much will be required* 

I( is nnich better to give than to receive. 

Still water runs deep. 

He laboured to still the tumult. 

Those two young profligates remain still in the wrong. 

They wrong themselves as well as their friends. 

1 will now present to you a few examples in poetry, 
ing in poetry, as it brings into requisition a higher degree of 
mental exertion than parsing in prose, will be found a more de- 
lightful and profitable exercise. In this kind of analysis, in 
order to come at the meaning of the author, you will find it 
necessary to transpose his language, and supply whfit is under- 
stood; and dien you will have the literal meaning in prose. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Apostrophe to Hope. — Campbell 
Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time 
Thy joyous youth began : — ^but not to fade. — 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in fiames the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the woiid below ; 
Thou, undismay'd, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at NatMM's f\ineral pile ! 

Transpossd. 
Eternal Hope ! thy joyous youth begatt when yonder sublime 

spheres pealed dieir first notes to sound the march of time : 

but it began not to fade. — Thou, undismayed, shalt smile over 
the ruins, when all the sister planets shall have decayed ; and 
thou shalt light thy torch at Iji'ature's funeral pile, when wrapt 
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tn flames, thfe realms of ether glow, and Heaven's last tliimder 
shakes the world below. 

Addhess to Adversity." — Gray. 
Daughter of heaven, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge, and tOrt'ring hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan : 
What otiiers are to feel ; and know myself a man. 

Transposed. 
Daughter of heaven, relentless power, thou tamer of the 
human breasf, whose h*on scourge and tortming hour afiright 
the bad, and afflict the best ! Revive thou in me the generous, 
extinct spark ; and teach thou me to love others, and to forgire 
them ; and teach thou me to scan my own defects exactly, or 
critically : and teach thou me that which others are to feel ; 
and make thou me to know myself to be a man. 

Address to the Almighty. — -^ope. 
What cpnscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns, me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 

That more than heav'n pursue. 

Transposed. 
O God, teach thou me to pursue that {the thdng) which con- 
science dictates to be done, more ardently than I pursue heaven ; 
and teach thou me to shun this {the thing) which conscience 
warns me not to do, more cautiously than I would shun hell. 

Trials of Virtue. — Merrick. 
For see, ah I see, while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrours raise, 

Its snares delusive spread. 
O how shall I, with heart prepared. 

Those terrours learn to meet ? 
How, fi'om the thousand snares to guard 

My unexperienced feet 1 

Transposed. 

For see thou, ah! see thou a hostile world to raise its ter- 
rours, and see thou a hostile world ^ojpread its delusive snares, 
while I yet tuead her (rtr*tte'*) WHys]3ith*«J^btful steps. 

O how shall I learn to meet thos"? terroufW^kh a prepared 
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heart? How shall I learn to guard my unexpeiienced foot fron 
the thousand snares of the world ? 

The Morning in Summer.— -Thompson. 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; 
And soon, observant of approaching day. 
The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of deoHb 
At first, feint gleaming in the dappled east, "v 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glow. 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. 

4 Transposed. 

The doubtful empire of the night is short ; and the meek 
eyed mom, (iDlUch is the) mother of dews, observant of ap* 
preaching day, soon appears, gleaming faintly, %t first, in the 
dappled cast, till the widening glow spreads far over ether, an^ 
the white clouds break away from before the lustre of her face. 

Nature Bountiful. — Akenside. 
—Nature's care, to aM her children just, 
With richest treasures, and an ample state, 
£iidows at large whatever happy man f' 
Will deign to use them. ,*)-^ • 

Transposed. 
Nature's care, which is just to all her children, largely en 
dows, with richest treasures and an ample state, that happy man 
who will deign to use them. 

Note. What, in the second example, is a comp. rel. The antecedent 
part is gov. by teach undoratood ; and the relative part bv to /eel expressed. 
To shim and to mr$ue, in the third example, are in tlio infmitive mood, gov. 
' hy than, accoraing to a Note under Rule 23. Fahit and Jrom, in the 5tli 
example, are adverbs. An adverb, in poetry, is often written in the form of 
an adjective. Whatever, in the last sentence, is a compound pron. and is 
equivalen^^ to that and who. That is an adj. pron. belonging to " man ;^ who 
is nom. to ** will deign ;" and ever is excluded from the sentence in sense. 
See page 1 13. Parse these examples as thoy are transposed, and you wiK 
find the analysis very easy. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSINa 

GohJDy NOT OKNUINB WeALTH. 

Where, thy true treasure ? Gold says, " not in mo ;" 
And, ^< not in me," the Dkunodd. Gold is poor* 

Transposed. 
Whore is thy true treasure? Gold says, " It is not in me ;*• 
mud the Diamond says, ''It is not in me." Gold is poor. 

Source of ^RrENDsnip. — ^Dr. Yotno, 

LoreujEO, pndd«fdprea0 ,* nor hope to find 
A fHsnd, DufV^t haslbund a ^end ifi tfas*. 
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Transposed. 

Lorenzo, repress thou pride ; Ror hope thou to find a friend, 
onl/ in him who has already found a friend in thee. 

True Greatness. — Pope. 
Who nohle ends by noble means obtains, 
'*i Or^^iing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
X«ii^Bood Aureliu? let hira reign, or bleed 
Ut^Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Transposed. 

That m^n is great indeed, let him to reign Kke unto good 
Aureliiis, ^ let him to bleed like unto Socrates, who obtains 
noblo ends % noble means ; or that man is great indeed, who, 
iaiHng to ob^n noble ends by noble means, smiles in exile or in 

Invocation.-^-Pollok. 

Eternal Spirit ! God of truth ! to whom 
All things seem as they are, inspire my song ; 
^ My eye unarcale : me what is substance tpach ; 
And shadowwhat, while I offings to come, 
As past rche^ing, sing. Me thought and phrase 
Severely lifting out the whole idea, grant. 

Transposed. 
Eternal Spirit ! Clod of trulh ! to whom all things seem to be 
as they really ar0, inspire thou my song ; and unscsde thou ray 
eyes : teach- thou to me the thing which is substance ; and teach 
thou to me the thing \vhich is shadow, while I sing of things which 
are to come, as one sings of things which are past rehearsing. 
Grant thou to nie thooglU and |>hraseology which shall severely 
»ift out the whole idea* 

The Voyage op Life. 

How' few, favoured by ev'ry element, 
With swelling sails make good the promised port, 
With all their wishes freighted ! Yet ev'n. these, 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain. 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
' They still are men ; apd when is man secure t 
As fatal time, as storm. The rush of years 
Beats down tiieir strength ; their numberless eseapes 
In ruin end : and, now, their proud success 
But plants new terrours on the victor's brow* 
What pain, to quit the world just made their own t 
Their nests so deeply downed and bnilt so high !— 
Too low they build, who build beneath Ura stars. 
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Transposed. 

How few persons, favoured by every element, safely make 
the promised poet with swelling sails, and with all their wisk^^i 
freighted ! Yet even these few persons who do safely make the 
promised port with all their wishes freighted, soon complain. 
Though they are free from misfortunes, yet (/^(mg^and.^c/, 
correspond'mg conjunctions, form only one connexicBthey are 
not free from the course of nature, for they still are^eii ; and 
when is man secure ? Time is as fatal to him, as a storm is to 
the mariner. — The rush of years beats down their strength ; 
{thai iSf the strength of these few ;) and their numberless escapes 
end in ruin: and then their proud success only, plants new 
terrours on the victor's brow. What pain it is to them to quit 
the world, just as they have made it to be their ^own world ; 
when their nests are built so high, and when they are downed so 
deeply! — They who build beneath the stars, bu^M too low for 
their own safety. 

Reflections on a Skull. — Lord Byron. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps. 

Is that a temple, where a God may dwell I 
Why, ev'n the worm at last disdains her shattered cell ! 

Look on its broken arch, its ruuied wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once ambition's airy hall. 

The dome of thought, thd palace of the soul. 

Behold, through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole. 

The gay recess ©f wisdom and of wit. 

And passion's host, that never brooked control. 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

Transposed. 

Remove thou yonder skull out from the scattered heaps. Is 
that a temple, where a God may dwell 1 Why, even the worm 
at last disdains her shattered cell ! liook thou on its broken 
arch, and look thou on its ruined wall, and on its desolate 
chambers, and on its foul portals : — ^yes, this skull was once 
ambition's airy hall ; {it was) the dome of thought, the palace 
uf tiie soul. Behold thou, through each lack-lustre, eyelesa 
bole, the gay recess of wisdom and of wit, and passion's host, 
which never brooked control. Can all the works which saints, 
or sages, or sophists have ever written, repeople this lonely 
»ower, or can they refit this tenement ? 

For your future exercises in parsing, you may select piecei 
^Qxn the English Reader, or any other grammatical work. X 
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hwe already hinted, that parsing in poetry, as it brings jrore 
tnimediately into requisition the reasoning faculties, than j)ars- 
ing in prose, will necessarily tend more rapidly to facilitate your 
progress : therefore it is advisable thait your future exercises in 
this way, be chiefly confined to the analysis of poetry. Previ- 
ous to y^r attempting to parse a piece of poetry, you ought 
always to tifinspose it, in a manner similar to the examples just 
presented ; and then it can be as easily analyzed as prose. 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in falsa 
syntax, ywimay turn back and read over tiie whole thirteen lec- 
tures, unless you have the subject-matter already stored in your 
mind. 




'liECTVRB XIV. 

OF DERIVATION. 

At the commencement of lecture II, I informed you that Ety- 
mology treats, 3dly, of derivation. This branch of Etymology, 
important as it is, cannot be very extensively treated in an ele- 
nnjntary work on grammar. In the course of the preceding lec- 
tuics, it has been frequently agitated ; and now I shall offer a 
few more remarks, which will doubtless be useful in illustrating 
some of the various methods in which one word is derived from 
another. Before you proceed, however, please to turn back 
and read again what is advanced on tliis subjeet on page 27, 
Rnd in the Philosophical Notes. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, and sometimes 
from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns. 

4. Nouus are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs arc derived from adjectives, 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs; as, from "to love,'* 
comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" from " to survive, 
gmviver," &c. 

In tb'j following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to 
determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the 
Irtoun from the verb, viz. " liove. to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, 
ID fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act| to 
act," &c. 
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2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, and sometimes from 
adverbs ; as, from the noun aalty comes " to salt ;" from the ai- 
jectivc ivarm, " to warm ;" and from the adverb forwa^-d, *♦ lo 
forward." Sometimes they are formed by lengthening the 
vowel, or softening the consonant ; as, from "grass, to graze ;" 
sometimes by adding en ; as, from " length, to lengthen ;" espe- 
cially to adjectives; as, from "short, to shorten; bright, to 

brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns in the following man ^ 
nor : adjectives denoting plenty arc derived from nouns by add 
iugy; as, from "Health, healthy; wealA, wealthy; might 
mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which anything is made, 
are derived from nouns by adding en ; as, from " Oak, oaken ; 
wood, wooden; wocl, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from noims by 
adding ful ; as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruit- 
ful." &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, 
are derived from nouns by adding some ; as, from " Light, 
lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," &c. 

Adjecti\'e8 denoting want are derived from nouns by adding 
leas; as, from "Worth, worthless;" from "care, careless; 
joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from nouns by add 
ing iy f &S) ftotn " Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, court- 
ly," &c. ; 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
nouns by adding ish to thern ; which termination when added 
to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the quality ; as, 
" White, whitish ;" i. e. somewhat white. Wben added to 
novius, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as, 
" Child, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs by adding 
the termination ahle ; and those adjectives signify capacity ; as, 
" Answer, answeiable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives, sometimes by adding 
the termination ness ; as, " White, whiteness ; swift, smftness ;" 
sometimes by adding th or t, and making a small change ic 
some of the letters ; as, " Long, length ; high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by adding 
ly, or changing le into hy ; and denote the same quality as th^ 
adjectives from which they are derived ; as, from " base/' 
eome^ " basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;" from " able, ably. »• 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from oo< 

i 
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ttnotlier, ^t it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
eaumerate tibem. The primitive words of every language are 
very few ; the derivatives form much the greater number. A 
few more instances only can be given here* 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adduig the 
terminations hood or he<id^ slup^ ery, wi^kf ricky dom, um^ meni 
BX^ age* " 

Nouns ending in hood or head^ are such as signify charactei 
or qualities ; as, " Manhood, knighthood, falsehood," &c. 

Nouns ending in $lup, are those that signify office, employ- 
ment, state, or condition ; as, " Lordship, stewardship, part- 
nership," &c. Some nouns in shvp are derived from adjectives ; 
as, " Hard, hardship," &c. 

Nouns which end in en/, signify action or habit ; as, " Slavei^, 
foolery, prudery," &c. Some nouns of this sort come from 
acyectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Nouns ending in tcicky rick, and dom, denote dominion, 
jurisdiction, or condition ; as, " Bailiwick, b^shoprick, kingdom, 
dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Nouns which end in tan, are those that signify profession ; 
as, " Physician, musician," &c^ Those that end in nient and 
age, come generally from the French, and commonly signify 
the act or habit ; as, " Commandment," " usage." 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or adjec- 
tives, and denote character or habit ; as, " Drunk, drunkard ; 
dote, dotai'd." 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not 

many. They are formed by adding the terminations kin, ling, 

ing, ock, el, and the like ; as, " Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gos 

ling; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

OF PREPOSITIONS USED AS PREFIXES. 

I shall conclude this lecture by presenting and explaining a list of Latin 
and Greek prepositions which are extensively used m English as prefixes. 
By carefully stadjnng their signification, you will be better qnalifiea to un- 
derstand the meaning of those words into the composition of which they en 
tcr, and of which they form a material part. 

I. LATIN PREFIXES. 

w9, ah, abs — signify from or away ; as, a-vert, to turn from ; ab-jeet, to 
throw away ; abs4ractf to draw away. 

Jid — to or at ; as, ad-here, to stick to ; ad-mirej to wonder at. 

Jhite — means before ; as, antC'cedeiitf going before. 

Circum — signifies round, about ; as, cireum-namgale, to sail round. 

Coriy com, cOf col — together ; as, c<wi*join, to join together : corn-press, to 
press together J co'opertde, to >vork together; col4apse, to fall together. 

Contra — against ; as, contra-diet, to speak against 

De — ^from, down ; as, de^duct, to take from ; dC'Scend, to go down. 

JH, dis — asunder, away ; as, di-lacerate, to tear asimder ; dis'tniss, to send 
away. 

16* 
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Ef tf, <x— out ; M, e'j€§ly to tiirow out; e/s/lua^ to 4ow out; ej^db^ t* 
■but out. 

Exira — ^beyond ; a«, eztra^ordhMry, beyond what it ordinary, 
/ti^ t9% il, ir — {hif Gotliick, inno, a cave or celi ;) as, m^Justj to poor m. 
These prelixes, when incorporated with adjectives or nouns, commonly re- 
verse tncir meaning ; as, mr^t^cieni, im^pUUef U^legUimfiUf tr-reocr^iice, ir- 
rescMe, 

Inter — ^between; as, vnter-posty to put between. 

/n/ro— within, into : infro-wri, to turn within ; infro-diice, to lead hito, 

06, op — denote opposition ; as, ok'ject, to bring against ; op-pugn, to op« 
pofse. 

P«r— through, by ; as, per-amhulattf to walk through ; per-haps, by faapsu 

P^Kt — after ; as, po«Mc«t;>f, written after ; pott-fix^ placvd after, 

iV<e, pre> — bi-fore ; as, prt-fia;, to fix before. 

P>*o— for, forth, forward ; as, pro-noun^ for a noun ; pro4mdy to stretch 
forth ; pro-ject^ to shoot forward. 

Prater — past, beyond ; as, preter-perfectf past perfect ; jtrHer^nttturtd^ he 
yond the course of nature. 

Re — again or back ; as, re-peruse, to peruse again ; re^froce, to trace badu 

Metro — backwards ; as^ retrospective, looking backwards. 

Se — aside, apart ; as, se~dnce, to draw aside. 

Bub — under ; as, «e6-sm6<, to write under, or svh'Hgii, 

Subter — under ; as, suhter-Jtuous, flowing under. 

Super — ^above or over ; as, mpet-scribe, to write above ; ruper^tiut, to 
overlook. 

TVcnt— over, beyond, from one place to anothffiE ; as, trans-part^ to carry 
over ; trafi«*grejs, to pass t>eyond. 

IL GREEK PREFIXES. 



ngnifies privation ; as, a-nonifmouSf without name. 

*Amphl-~haih or two ; as, amphUldoHS^ partaking of both or two natureB. 

jSnti — against ; as, anti'maaonry, against masonry. 

Dia — through ; as, dia-meter, fine passing througn a circle. 

Hyper— oyer ; as, hyper-eritictflf over or too critical 

fippo — under, impl3ring concealment or disguise; as, ^po-crit«, one dis- 
tcmbling his real character. 

J^f.t(t---denoUi8 change or transmutation ; as, nuta-morpkose^ to change 
the shape. 

Para — contrary or against ; as, parthdox, a thing contrary to received 
opinion. 

Peri — round about ; as, peri-^rasUf circumlocution. 

Syn, syl, lym— together; as, syn-tax, a placing together ; .mn-od, a ineei- 
mg or coming together ; ayUlable, that portion of a word whkia it taken to- 
gether ; Mffm-paiky, fellow-feeling, or feeling toother. 



ftECAPITULATIOIf 

OP THn 

RULES OF STBTTAX, 

WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 



The third part of Grammar is Syntax, which 
treats of the agreement and government of words, 
and of their proper arrangement in a sentence. 

Syntax consists of two parts, Concord and 
Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, person, number, or case. 

For the illustratioii of agreement and government, see pages 
52, and 53. 

For the definition of a sentence, and the transposition of its 
words and members, see pages 119, 124, 128, and 167. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are 
the nominative or subject, the verb or attribute, 
or word that makes the affirmation, and the ob- 
jecU or thing affected by the action of the verb ; 
as, " A wise man governs his pS^ionsJ^ In this 
sentence, man is the subject ; governs^ the at- 
tribute ; and passions the object. 

A PHRASE is two or more words rightly put to 
gether, making sometimes a part of a sentence, 
and sometimes a whole sentence. 

Ellipsis is the omission of some word or 
words, in order to avoid disagreeable and unne- 
cessary repetitions, and to express our ideas con- 
cisely, and with strength and elegance. 

In this recapitulation of the rules, S3rntax is presented in a 
condensed form, many of the essential Notes being onutted. 
This is a necessarj consequence of my general plan, in which 
Etymology and Syntax, you know, are blended. Henee, te 
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acquire a complete knowledge of Syntax from this work, yo i 
must look over the M'hole. 

You jnay now proceed and parse the following additional ejfe 
ercises in false Syntax ; and, as you analyze, endeavour to cor- 
rect all the eiTours without looking at the Key. If, m correct- 
ing these examples, you should be at a loss in assigning the rea- 
sons why the constructions are erroneous, you can refer to. the 
manner adopted in the foregoing pages. 

RUL£ I. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, individually or qoHec* 
lively; as, ^'Jl star, an eagle, « score, « thou- 
sand.'' 

RULE II. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number ; as, " The star, the 
stars ; the hat, the hats." 

Note 1. A nice difltinction in tUe meaning is sometimes effected by the 
lue or omission of the article a. If 1 say, *^ He tehavcd with a little reve- 
rence," my meaning is positive. But if I say, " He behaved with little J-eve- 
rence," my meaning is negative. By the former, I rather praise a person ; 
byAe latter, I dispraise him. When I say, ** There were few men witn him," 
I speak diminutively, and mean to reprepent them as inconsiderable ; whcre^ 
as, when I say, "There were a few men with liira," I evidently intend to 
make the most of them. 

2. The indefmite article sonietimes has the meaning>of every or each ; as^ 
•* They cost five shillings a dozen ;" that is, * every dozen.' 

" A man lie was to all the country dear, 
" And passing rich with forty pounds a year !" 
that is, * every year.' 

3. When several adjectives are connected, and express the various quali- 
ties of things individually different, though ahke in name, the article should 
be repeated ; but when the qualities all oelong to the same thing or things, 
the article should not be repeated. "^ black and a white calf," signifies, A 
black cdf, and a vihite calf; but " »4 black and white calf," describes the two 
colours of o»e calf. ^ 

RUtif III. 

The nominative case ^verns the verb ; as, " 1 
learn, thou leamest, A^^earns, they leam." 

BXTLE IT. 

The verb must agree with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, " The bird sings^ the 
birds smgf thou singest.^ 

Note 1. Every verb, when it is not in the infinitive mood, most hare a 
nominative^ expressed or implied; as^ '' Awake^ arise;" that is, Awake ye ; 
•riss ye. 
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^ f. When • verb comes between two nouns^ either of which may be con- 
Bidered as the subject of the affirmation, it must agree with that which ia 
more naturally its subject : as, ** The wages of sin is deatli ; His meat vios 
lovusts and wiUl honey ;^' " His pavilion were dark waters and thick cloudsj* 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Frequent commission of sin harden men in it. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the parties. 

So much both of ability and merit, are seldom found. 

The sIiMJere is always esteemed. 

Not one of them are happy. 

What avails the best sentiments, if people do not live suit 
ably to them ? 

Disappoiiltments sinks the heart of man ; but the renewal of 
hope give consolation. 

The variety of the productions of genius, Uk« that of the 
opei^ations of nature, are without limit. 

A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us. 

Thou cannot heal him, it is true, but thou may do something 
to relieve Yim. 

In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man. 
thou, my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 
JVbi« 1. Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, ^^ 

And never, never be to Heaven resigned 1 ^F 

lie was a man whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and 
had great abilities to manage the business. 
JVb/c 2. The crown of virtuo is peace and honour. 

His chief occupation and enjoyment were controversy. 

RULE Vt 

When an address is made, the noun or pronoun 
addressed, is put in the nominative case tjidepm" 
dent; as, ^' Plato^ thou reasonest well ;" '* JDo, 
7Vim, said my uncle^Toby," 

Note 1. A noun is independent, w^i?n it has no verb to a^ee with it 
2. Interjections require the objectiv$,,case of a pronoun of Ihe/r*/ person 

af^.er them, but tho nominative of a noun or pronoim of the second or tkini 

|»crson ; as, "Ah ! me ; Oh I <Aou;,0 ! tS^e." 

RULE 1^. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a partiid|)le, 
and being independent of the rest of the sen- 
tence, is in the nominative c&se absolute; as, 
•* Shame being lost, all virtue is lost f " The mn 
being risen^ we travelled on ** 
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NoTC Every notnmaiive case, except the case abeolute ami hidependetit, 
•bould belong to some verb expressed or understood ; as, ^ To whom thya, 
Jidttm:^ Uiat is, spoke, 

FALSE SYNTAX 
Him Destroyed, 
Or won to what may work his utter loss, 
All this will follow soon. 

JVb/«. — Two substantives, wlien they come together, and do 
not signify the same thing, the former must be in the genitive 
ease. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so 
constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genuine 
merit. 

RUIJ3 VII. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, are put, by apposition, 
in the same case; as, " Paid the apostle ;^^ " Joram 
the king;^^ ^^ Solomoriy the son of David, kingoi 
Israel, wrote many proverbs.** 

NoTF-. A noun is sometimes put in aDposition with a sentence ; as, ** The 
•heriflfhas just seized and sold his vahiabie library — {which wfts) a mis/ortur* 
that greatly depressed him." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 



^^« 



^e ought to love God, he who created and sustains all things 

The pronounce in this sentiince, is improperly used in the nommative case. 
It is the object of the action of the transitive verb " love," end put by appo- 
sition with " God ;" therefore it should be the objective case, hhn, accoidmg 
to Ruite 7. (Repeat tlie Rule, and correct the following.) 

I saw Juliet and her brother, they that you visited. 
They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 
It was John, him who preached repentance. {/ 

Adams and Jefferson, them who died on the fourth of Jul/, 

1826, were both signers and the firm supporters of the Declara^ 

tion of Independence. • 

Augustus the Roman emperor, him who succeeded Julius 

Caesar, is variously described by historians. 

RUIiE vin. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
in the singular number, connected by copulative 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro- 
nouns, agreeing with them in the plural; as, 
" Socrates a7id Plato were wise ; they were erai- 
nent philosophers.'^ 
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Note 1 . WJien tack or every relates to two or-more nominatives in the gin- 
gulfu*, although connected by a copulative, the verb mast agree with each of 
them in the singular ; as, " Every leaf, and every twig, mid every drop of wa- 
ter^ teenis with life." 

2. When the singular nominative of a complex sentence, has another noun 
joined to it with a preposition, it is customary to put the verb and pronoun 
agreeing with it, in the singular ; as, " Prosperity with humility, renders iU 
possessor truly amiable ;" " The General, also, in conjunction with the offi- 
cers, has apphed for redress." 

\ * FALSE SYNTAX. ■•'" ^ 

Coffee and sugar grows in the West Indies : it is exported in 
l^rge quantities. -• 

Two singular nouns coupled together, form a plural idea. The verb grows 
is improper, because it expresses the action of both its nominatives, " coffee 
ftnd sugar," which two nominatives are connected by the copulative con- 
junction, and; therefore the verb should bfe plural, gi'tnc ; and tlien it would 
Agree with coffee o?irf sugar, according to Rule 8. (Repeat the Rule.J The 
oronoim i/, as it represents both the nouns, " coffee and sugar," ought also 
io be plural, they, agreeably to Rule 8. Tlie sentence should be written 
thus, " Coflee and sugar grow in the West Indies : Uteyare exported in lafge 
^ttantities." 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 

Life and health is both uncertain. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocritVj,,,^ 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the inimerfJgT^ 
^ean, affecis the mind with sensations of astonishment. ^k^ 

What signifies the counsel and care of preceptors, when you'^ 
l&ink you have no need of assistance 1 . 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

Why is whiteness and coldness in snow ? 

Obey the commandment of thy father, and the law of thy 
mother : bind it cpntinually upon thy heart. 

Pride and vanity always render its possessor despicable m the 
eyes of the judicious. 

There is errour and discrepance in the schemes of the 
orthoepists, which shows the impossibility of Carrying them into" 
efl^ct. 

EXAMPLES FOR THE NOTE. 

Every man, woman, and child, were numbered. 

Not proper ; for, although and couples things together so as to present the 
whole at one view, yet every has a contrary efJect : it distributes them, and 
brings each separately and singly under consideration. Were numbered ia 
therefore improper. It should be, "was numbered,'' in the singular, ao» 
cording to the Note. (Repeat it.) 

When benignity and gentleness reign in our breasts, every 
peirson and every occurrence are beheld in the mast favourable 
Ji^ht. 
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RULE IX. 



Two or more nouns, or nouns aiul pronouns, in 
fee ^ifpgular jiumber, connected by disjunctive 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro- 
nouEp, agreeing with them in the singular ; as. 

Neither John nor James has learned his lesson." 
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1. when «mgiilar priHiouns, or t noun and proncjun, of differenl 
ire diBJunrllrely connecied, the verb niuel agree, in peTSon, with 
which U (Jaced nearest to it ; ki, "I'bou or I am in iaiilt ; 1 or thou art 
iwuianM ; I, or thoD, or he, ii the author of it." But it would ho better la 
to blame or thou art," &•. 

nctive occur* bcliTeen a singular noun or pronoun and • 
[b must tffee with tha plural noun or pronoun, which 
e placed neit to the VMb ; 9a, " Neitlier poverty nor rittut 
itm ;" " \or they were oflbndcd bj it." 
AcsB ought generally to be avoided. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
■ negligence have caused this iniatoke. 

nuced, in this sentence, is improperly used in the |JunJ^ 
H the action, not of hilA.hiit of either the one or the othif 
; therefore it should be in the sin^iilar, hat caused ; anl 
-ea with "ignoiunce or negligence," agreeably to Rula 3 

square are the same in idea, 
eaeea nor redness are in tbe porphyry, 
em are remarkable for precision. 
Man is not siic1> a. machine as a clock or a watch, which mova 
merely as they are i^oved. 

When sickneaa, inlirmify, or reverse of fortune, affect ua, thfl 
sincerity of friendshi)) is proved. 

Man's happiness or miiiery are, in a great measure, put itito 
his own hands. 

Despisa no inRrmily of mind or body, nor any condition of 
life, for they may be thy own lot. 

The prince, as well as the people, were blamewerthy. 
KULE X. 

A collective noun or noun of multitude, con- 
veying unity of idea, generally has a verb or pro- 
noun agreemg with it in the singular ; as, " The 
meeting wm large, and it held three hours." . 

NOTC. Rule* 10, and 1 1, are limited in theii application. Sm page St. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Tha Badon are powerful. 



Tbo fieet wore ssab sailing up the channel. 

The church havo no power to inflict corporal punisIuasBt 
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Tbe flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the objocl|[ 
of the shepheiil'd care. 

That nation was Once powerful j but now they ore feeble. 

RtJLE: XI. 

A noun of multitude, conveying pUirality of 
idea, must have a verb or pronoun agreeiiiff with 
it in the plural ; as, " The comicil were divided 
in their sentiments." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
My people doth not consider. 
The mitltitudo eagerly parsuea pleasure as its cl 
The committee was divided in its Genlimenls, 
fcrrcd the business to the general meeting. 

The people rejoicae in that which should give it 

Kuui: sii. 

A noun or pronoun in the possess! 
governed by the noun it possesses; as 
happiness ;" "Its value is g;reat." 

Note. 1. Wlien the posRpssor is di-scribed bj ■ circumiocution, tlie pos- 
KseiTe sign shoulil generally be opplied to tbe last term only ; as, " The 
ibda 1^ BndgtuateT's ctntl ; The b'ahop iff Landi^'a cxcellunt booh ; Tha 
caption ef tki guaril's house." This usage, IioWBver, ought genemlly to 
be avoided. The words do not literally convey the ideas intended. What 
nonseiiae to Bay, " This is (At gmemour ef Ohio'i house 1" 

g. When nouns in tl:e possesaiva case are in apposition, and follow each 
•>lher hi quick succession, Ihe possessive "ign is generally annexed to tlie 
last only ; ae^ " For Daeid my lerronl's sake i Mm the £ii;iJt3J%head ^ Tha 
canal was built in consequence oT [)i Will Clbilon the gonenUltPi aih-ice." 

But when a [laiise is proper, ami the governiiur noun not expressed, Iba 
ngn should be applied lo the first possessive only, and understood to ttia 
rost ; as, " I reside al Lord Starmonl'i, my old psirsn and bmtfiicliir." 

3. lit, the poesesaive case of t(, is often improperly used for 'tU, or,Uia; 
as, "lU my nook: Ai his,"&c, ; instead of. "it ii my book; or, 'Tis my 
book; 7tiihis; or,'rishi3." 

4. Participles fieqiienlly govern nouns and pionouna in the poBsessiva 
case ; as, " In case of bis mnjtsty'j dying without issue, &c. ; Upon GttTg 
kimiHg eitifcd all his works, &c. ; I rejnembtr Us ieing rirkoned a great ex- 
ploit ; At my coining in lie said" &c. But iti such instanotB,t)ie participle 
with its adjuncts m;Ly be considered a«ubBtantive phrase, according to Mot« 
t, Rule 26. 

5. Phrases like these, " K work of IV»)kingtm frvbig's; A brother at Jir- 
tepk's; A friend of mine,' A neigiibour of ggun," do not, as some iiave sup- 
poaeil, each contain a double posseasive, nr two possessive casei, but they 

, may be dnu construed ; " A work of («it iff, or, smon| lAe numter i^) Watt' 

i^fonlrvht^tworla! that i9,0ne ofthe worksof (f«*»ngJoit /roing; On* 
tho brothers of JmiaA; One Mend of nifjHtnifi;. One neighbour atyair 
*^ 18 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Homers works are much admired. 

Nevertheless, Adrjito heart was not perfect with the Loid. 

James Hart» \^ book, bought August the 19, 1829. 

JVo^e 1. It was Gxe men^ women'i^ and children's lotto 
suffer great calamities. 

This is Peterisi, John*B> and Andrew's occupation. 

J^ole 2. Tliis is GampbelMirthe poet's production. 

The silk was purchased at Brown's^ the merceHS and hab- 
ordasher'Hk 

J^oie 4. Much will depend on the pupil^composing frequently 

Much depends on this ruIoAbeiiig observed. 

The measure failed in consequence of the president^neglect 
ing to laj it before the council. 

1IUL£ XIII. 

Pergonal pronouns must agree with the nouns 
for which they stand, in gencler and number ; as, 
" Johi writes, and he will soon wjite well.** 

Note. You, though frequently employed to represent a singular noun, is 
always plitrfll inform; therefore the verb connected with it should be plural; 
08, " My friend, you weve mistaken." See pages 99.aAd 100. 

FALSE SXNTAX. 

Every man will be rewarded according to their works. 

Incorrect, because the pronoun their does not agree in gender or number 
with the noun " man," for which it stands ; conseouentlyRule 13, is violated. 
JTieir shoidd be his ; and then the pronoun would be of the masculine gen- 
der, singular number, agreeing with nvm, according to Rule 13. (Repeat the 
Rule.) 

An orator's tongue should be agreeable to the ear of thw 
audience. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Take handfids of ashes, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
heaven, in the aight of Pharaoh, and it shall become small dust. 

No one should incur censure for being tender of their reputa- 
tion. 

Note. Horace, you was blamed ; and I think you was worthy 
of censure. 

Witness, where was you standing during the transaction ? 
How far was you from the defendant! 

RULE XIV. 

Relative pronouns asree with their antecedents, 
in gender, per soriy zna number ; as, "Thou who 
lovest wisdom f " I toho speak from experience*** 
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Note. When a relative pronoun is preceded by two antecedents of diAcr- 
ent persons, the relative and the verb may agree in person with either, but 
not without regard to the sense; as, '<! am the man who ccmmand you ;** 
'or, '* J am the man who commands you." The mfaning of the first of these 
examples will more obviously appear, if we render it thus: " I who com- 
mand you, am the tntrnJ" 

Wieii the affreement of the relative has been fixed with either of the pre- 
ceding antecedents, it must be preserved tlu-oughout the sentence ; as, ** I 
am the Lord, that nvdceth all things ; th4it stretcheth forth the heavens alone ; 
that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself," &c 

- • . " ' ^ 

FAI^SE SYNTAX. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, canst state it. 

The wheel killed another man, which make the sixth which 
have lost their lives by this means. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all my sense confined. 

JVbfc, 2d part. Thou art the Lord, who didst choose Abra- 
ham, and iNTOUght him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

{ RULE XV. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb ; as, " The master wlio taught us,^ was emi- 
aent." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

If he will not hear his best friend, whott( shall be sent to 
mdmonish him. 

This is the man whomrbe informed me, was my benefactor. 

RULB XVI. 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by the fol- 
lowing verb, or by some other word in its own 
member of the sentence ; as, " He whom I servej 
is eternal.'' 

NoTB 1. 7F/u>, whichy whatf the relative that, and their compounds, whoni^ 
ever, whomsoever, &c., though in the objective case, are always placed before 
the verb ; as, " He whom ye seek, has gone hence." 

2. Every relative must have an antecedent to which it relates, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, ** Who steals my purse,steals trash ;" that is, he who. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever^ whatsoever, and the like, are sometimes ele- 
gantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding nouns ; as, " On 
which side soever the kin^ csist his eyes," &c. 

4. The pronomi what is sometimes improperly used instead of the ex- 
junction thai ; as, " He would not believe but whajt I was in fault." It shoufd 
be, "btit<AaV'&c. 
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FALSE SYNTAX, 

Thmt Lb the friend who I sincerely esteem. 
Not propet, because tohd, w^iich is tke object of the action eipressed by 
tUe trpimttive verb ** esteem," is in the nommatiVe case. It ought to be Ufhom, 
in the objective ; and then it would be governed by csteenii according to 
KvAc 16. (Repeat the Rule :)— and, also, aceofding to Ride 20.^ ** That ia 
the friend whom I sincerely esteem.** 

They who much is given to, wiH have much to answer for. 

From the character of those who you associate with, your 
own will be estimated. 

He is a man who I greatly respect. 

Our benefactors and tutors are the persons who we oug^t to 
love, and who we ought co be grateful to. 

They who conscience a)id virtue support,: may smile at the 
caprices of fortune. 

Who dird you walk with 1 

Who did you see there ] 

Who did you give the book to t 

RULE xvn. 

When a relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kinjcl, it refers to tne word or phi'ase containing 
tiie answer to the question for its subsequent^ 
which subsequent must agree in case with the in- 
terrogative; as, " Whose book is that? Joseph's ;^ 
** Who gave you this ? JohnJ*^ 

NoTk,. Whether the interrogative really refers to a subsequent or not, ia 
doubtful ; but it is certain that the subsequent should agiee in ca^ie with the 
interrogative. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
"Who gave John those books? Us. Of whom did you buy 
them 1 Of a bookseller, he who lives in Pearl-street. 
Who walked with you ? My brother and him. 
Who will accompany me to the country ? Her and me. 

RUI.E XVIII, ^ ' 

Adjectives belong to, and qualify nouns, ex- 
pressed or understood ; as, " He is a good^ as 
well as a loise man." 

Note 1. Adjectives frequently belong to pronouns ; as, " / am miserabU; 
He is industrious.'*^ 

2. Numeral adjectives belong to nouns, which nouns must agree in num- 
ber with their adjectives, when of the cardmal kind ; as, "Ten/<rel; EigVy 
faihmns,^^ But some anomalous and figurative expressions form an exceptioa 
to this nilo ; as, " A fleet a{ forty taU;^* " Ttoo hundred head of cattle,^ 
* 3. Adjectives sometimes belong to verbs in the infinitive mood, or to a part 
of a sentence ; as, " To see is pleasioit; To be blind is unfotUnuaej To dm 
for our coujitry, is gloiiouf,''* 
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ir 

4. Adjectives are often used to modi^ the sense of other adjectiYes, or the 
. action ol' verbs^ and to express the quality of things in connexion with the 

action by which that quality is produced ; as, •* Red Jtot iron ; Ptdt blui 
lining ; Deep sea-green sash ; The apples boil soft ; Open your hand voide, ; 
The clay bums wkUe ;' The fire bums hhu; The eggs boil hard,^ 

5. When an adjective is preceded by a preposition, and the noun is under- 
stood, the two words may be considered an adverbial phraSe ; as, " In ge- 
neral, in particular ;" that is, generally, particularly. 

6. Adjectives should be placed neid; to the nouns which they qualify ; as, 
** A tract of ^ood land." 

7. Wo should generally avoid comparing such adjectives as do not literal- 
'.y admit of comparison ; such ^a, inore impassible, most impassible; tuore tut- 
coHquerabUy more perfect, 4*c See Remarks on ai^jeetives, page 76. 

8. When an adjective or an adverb is used in comparing two objects, it 
slionld be in the comparative degree ; but when more than two are com- 
pared, the superlative ought to be employed ; as, " Juha is the iaUer of the 
two ; Her specimen is the best of the three." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

J^ote 2. The boat carries thirty tun. 

The chasm was twenty foot broad, and one hundred fathom 
in depth. 

J^ote 6. He bought a new pair of shoes, and an elegant piece 
of furniture. 

My cousin gave his fine pair of horses for a poor tract of 
land* 

J>rote 7. The contradictions of impiety are still more incom- 
prehensible. 

It is the most uncertain way that can be devised. 

This is a more perfect model than I ever saw before. 

JVbfe 8. Which of those two cords is the strongest ? 

I was at a loss to determine wiiich was the wiser of the three. 

RULE XIX. 

Adjective pronouns belong to nouns, express- 
ed or understood ; as, " jlny man, all men.^ 

Note 1, The demonstrative adjective pronouns must agree in numbei 
with their nouns ; as, <' Tfds book, these books ; that sort, those sorts." 

2. The pronominal adjectives, each, every, either, neither, another, and one; 
agree with nouns in the singular number only ; as, '* Each man, every per- 
tuMymiother lesson ;" unless the plural nouns convey a collective idea: as, 
** Every six months." 

3. Either is oflen improperly employed instead of eacft ; as, " The king of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat the kmg of Judah, sat either of them on his throne." 
Each dignifies both taken separately ; either implies only the one or the <4Jter 
taken disjunctively :-=-" sat each on his throne*" 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
JVole 1. Those sort of favours do real injury. 
They have been playing this two hours. 
These kind of indulgences soften and injure the mind. 
He saw one or more persons eilter the garden. 

16* 
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JibU % Let each esteem others bettei fean themsehres. 
There are bodies, each of which are so small as to be inyisible. 
Every person, whatever theu- station may be, are boudd by 
tiie laws of mordity and i*eligion. 

JS'ote 3. On either side of the river was the tree of life. 
Nadab and Abihu took cither of them his censer. 

RULE XX« 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case ; as, *' Cesar conquered Pompey ;" *' Colum- 
bus discovered America;^ "Truth ennobles her^ 

FALSE SYNTAX 

Ye who were dead, hath he quickened. 

Ve, m the nominative case, is erroneous, because it is the object of the ac- 
tion expressed by the transitive verb " hath quickened ;" and therelbre it 
should be you, in the objective case. Yqu would then be governed by '' hath 
quickened," agreeably to Rule 20. Actvot'-irmis^ivt verbs govern the objectwe 
case, . » . 

Who did they entertain so freely ? 

They who opulence has made proud, and who luxury hat 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

Ite and they we know, hut who are ye ? • 

She that is negligent, reprove sharply. 

He invited my brother and I to pay him a visit. 

Who did they send on that mission ? 

They who he has most injured, he had the greatest reason to 
love. 

RULE XXI* 

The verb to be may have the same case after it 
as before it ; as, " / am the man ;" " I believe it to 
have been them ;'* *^ He is the ildef.^ 

Note 1. When nouns or pronouns next preceding and following the verb 
td bCf signify the same thing, they are in apposUUm, and, therefore, m the 
smne ease. Rule 21 is predicated on t^ principle contained in Rule 7; 

2. The verb to be is oflen understood ; as, "The Lord made me man; He 
made him what he was ;" that is, " The Lord made me to be man ; He made 
him to be that tohieh he was." " They desired me to caH them brethren ;" i. e. 
by the name q^ brethren. " They named him John;^"* i.e. by the name o/ John ; 
or, by the name Jokn ; putting these two nouns in apposition 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
I know it to be they. 

Improper, because it is in the otijeettre case before the verb <'to be," and 
they is in the nominative after ; consequently, Rule 21 is violated. They im 
in apposition with it, therefore they should be l&«m, m the ofe^ettiTr after ta 
bo, according to Rule 21. (Repeat the Rule^) 
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Be composed, it is me. 

I would not act thus, if I were him. 

Well may you l)e afraid ; it is him, indeed. 

Who do you fancy him to be ? 

Whom do men say that I am? Whom say ye that 1 am ? 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have been 1 

He supposed it was me ; but you knew that it was him. 

RUL£ XXII. 

Active -intransitiv aiid passive verbs, the verb 
to becomey ?ind other neuter verbs, have the same 
case after them as before them, when both words 
refer to, and signify, the same thing ; as, " Tom 
struts a soldier/' " Will sneaks a scrivener;'' 
" He was called Cesar ;" " The general was sa 
luted emperourf " They have become /^o/a\'' 

NcTE 1. Active-intransitive verbs sometimes assume a transitive form, 
and govern the objective case ; as, " To dream a dream; To run a. race ( T* 
walk the horse ; To dnnce the child; To fly the Ari(«." 

2. According fo a usage too common in colloquial style, an agent not 
fitenUly the correct one, is employed as the nominative to a passive verb, 
which causes the verb to be followed by an objective case without the possj- 
biJify of supplying before it a preposition ; thus, " Pittictis was ofiered a large 
iitm by the kmg;" " She was promised them (the jeioels) by her mother;** 
** / was asked a question.*^ It would be better sense, and more agreeable to 
the idiom of our language, to say, " A large stm was offered to Fitticus ;" 
" They were promised (to) her ;" " A qtiestion was put to 7ne." 

3. Some passive verbs are formed by using the participles of compound 
active verbs. To »)m^, to wondery to dream, are intransitive verbs, for which 
reason they have no passive voice ; but, to 3mile on, to wonder at, to dream 
efy are compound active-transitive verbs, and, therefore, admit of a passiva 
voice ; as, ''^He was smiled on by fortune; The accident is not to bt voU" 
deredat;'*^ > 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
** Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.'* 

RULE XXIII. 

A verb in the infinitive mood may be governed 
by a verb, noun, adjective, participle, or pronoun ; 
as, " Cease to do evil ;*' " We all have our /«- 
lent to be improved f ** She is eager to learn ;^ 
•* They sue preparing to go;" " Let him do it." 

Illustration. The supposed principle of government referreiUto in thi» 
rule, may be thus illustrated. In the sentence, " Cease to do evil," the pe- 
culiar manner in which cease is introduced, reqxdres or compels us to put tha 
Verb do in the infinitive mood ; and, according to the genius of our language, 
we cannot express this act of doing, when thus connected with c»«e, m any 
oilier mood, unless w« change the conatmet'on of the s enienee. Henec wo 
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»ay. that cease governs the nood of the vero efo. Similar remarks may be 
applied to the words talent, eager, preparing, and him, in the reapectiTe ex 
amplea under the rule. 

Many respectable grammarians refer tlie government of tins mood inVa* 
riably to the preposition to prefixed, wliich word thoy tlo net, of coiuise, con- 
sider a part of fh^ verb. Others contend, and with some plausibility,' that 
this mood is not governed by any particular word^ If we reject the idea o( 
government, as applied to the verb in this mood, the folluwmg role, if sub- 
Btttuted for the foregoing, might, perhaps, answer all practical purposes. 

RULE. 

A verb in the infinitive mood, refers to some 
noun or pronoun, as its subject or actor. 

Illustration of the examples under Rule XXIII. " To do** refers to 
thou understood for its agent ; " to be improved" refers to talent ; " to 
learn," to she ; " to go,** to thty ; and " to do," refers to kini^ 

Note 1. The infinitive mood absolute stands independent of the rest of 
the sentence ; as, " To ct/tifess the truth, I was in fault." 

2. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by conjunctions or ad- 
verbs ; as, " An object so high as to be invisible ;" " He is wise enough to^ 
«ei»e;" " The army is about to wiarcA." 

RULE XXIV. 

The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is fre- 
auently put as the nominative case to a verb, or 
the object of an active-transitive verb ; as, " To 
play is pleasant ;" " Boys love to play ," *^ 7%at 
warm climates shorten tife, is reasonable to sup- 
pose f " He does not consider how near he ap- 
proaches to his e7id.^^ 

Note. To, the sign of the infinitive mood, is sometimes properly omit 
tod ; as, " I heard hnn say it ^^ instead of, " to say it." 

RTJL£ XXV. 

The verbs which follow bid, dare, need, make^ 
see, hear, feel, help, let, and their participles, are 
in the infinitive mood without the si^n to prefixed; 
as, " He bids me come ;'" " I dare engage j^ 
** Let me go r '' Help me do it f I e- to come^ 
to go, to do it, &c. " He is hearing me recite.^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Bid him to come. 

He durst not to do it without pennission. 
Hear him to read his lesson. 

It is the difference in their conduct, which makes us to ap» 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal 
I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 
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RUUB XXVI. 

Participles have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived ; as, " I 
gaw the tutor instructing his pupUs.^ 

Note. The present participle with th^definite article the before it, be- 
comes a noun, and nmst have the preposition 0/ after it. Tht and o^imist 
both be used, or both be omitted ; as, " By tht observing ^truth, you will 
command respect^" or, " By observing truth," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JVbie. We cannot be wise and good without the taking 
pains for it. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting 
up kings, belong to Providence alone. 

These are the rules of grammar, by observing of which you 
may avoid mistakes. 

RtTLE xxvn. 

The present participle refers to some noun or 
pronoun denoting the subject or actor ; as, ** I 
gee a boy running.^ 

RtJiiS: XXVIII. 

The perfect participle belongs, like an adjec* 
ti\ e, to some noun or i^ronoun, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, " I saw the boy abttsed.^ 

Note 1. Participles of neuter vrrbs have the same case after them as be* 
fore them ; as, " PmUius PUale being Govtnwur of Judea, and Her»d being 
Tetrarch^^ &c 

2. A participle with its adjuncts, may sometimes be considered as a sub- 
stantive or participial phrase, which phrase may be the subject of a verb, or 
the object of a verb or preposition ; as, " Taldng from atwther toithout his 
knowledge or assent, is called stealing ; He studied to avoid expresstJig himself 
too severely ; I cannot fail of having money, &c ; By promising muoh and peV' 
forming but lilile, we become despicable." 

3. A? the perfect participle and the imperfect tense of irregular verbs, are 
sometimes dinerent in their form, care must be taken that they be not indis* 
ciuninately used. It is frequently said, * he begun,* for * he began ;' * He 




kad written ;' • I was chose,' for * I was cliosen j' * I have eat,' for * I have 
eaten.' ' He would have spoke ;'—4poX:cn. < He overrun hie giii^ej' — 09€mm 
• The sun had rose ;' — ri^en, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

I seen him, I have saw many a one. 

Seen is improper, the perfecit participle being used instead of the imperfeot 
tftoseofthe verb. It ought to be, ** I «aif him|" according to lioie 3. Hwt 
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saw i» also erroneous, the im-,^rfect tense bems empbyed instead of the per- 
fect participle. The perfect tense of a verb is rormed by combining the Auxi- 
liary haoe with its perfect participle : therefore the sentence should be writ- 
ten thus, <' I have $em many a one :" Note 3* 

JVbte^S. He done me. no harm, for I had wrote my letter 
before he come home. 

Had not that misfortune befel my cousin, he would have wenl 
to Europe long ago. 

The sun had already arose, when I began my journey. 

Since the work is began, it must be prosecuted. 

The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject. 

RUUB JLXIX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, 
and other adverbs ; as, "A very good pen lorites 
extremely well f^ ^^^y living temperately/^ &c. 

Note 1. Adverbs are |renerally set before adjectives or adverbs, aflei 
▼erbs, or between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, *' He mcde a very sensibie 
discourse, and was attentively heard.'* 

3. When the qualifying word which follows a verb, expresses mudUyj it 
must be an adjective, but when it expresses inanner, an adverb $nouId be 
used ; as, " She looks cold ; She looks coldly on him ; He feels toorm ; He 
feels toarndy the insult ofTered to him.'* If the verb ia be can be su^titi^^ 
for the one emplnnred, an adjective should follovtr, and not an adverb ; as, 
"She looks [is] cold; The hay smells [is] sweet; The fields look [are] green ; 
The apples taste [are] sour; The \vind blows [»]/•«»*." 

3. It is not strictly proper to apply the adverbs here, there, and tohere^ to 
verbs signifying motion, instead or the adverbs hither, thither, fohither : tmis, 
'* Ho came hS-e [hither] hastily ;*» " They rode there [thither] m two 
hours j" " Where [whither] will he go?" But in familiar style, these con- 
structions are so far sanctioned as sometimes to be admissible. 

4. The use of where, instead of m which, in constructions like the follow- 
ing, is hardly admissible : *' The immortal sages of '76, formed a charter, 
tohere [in which] their rights are boldly assert^." 

5. As the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, literally supply the place of 
a noun and preposition, there appears to be a solecism in employing a pre- 
position in conjunction with them : " From whence it follows ;" " He came 
from thence since morning." Better, " whence it follows ;" " He came 
thence," The foUoM-ing phrases are also exceptionable : " The then minis- 
try ;" " The above argument ;" " Ask me never so much dowry ;" ** Charm 
he never so vnsely." Better, " The ministry of thai time or period ;" " The 
preceding argument ;" " Ever so much dowry ;" " Ever so wisely." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JVbic 1. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to 
remonstrate. 

He was pleasing not oflen^ because he was vain. 

These things should be never separated. 

We may happily live, though our possessions are small. 
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RULE XXX. 

Two negatives destroy one another, and are 
generally equivalent to an affirmative ; as, " Such 
wiings are not f/;zcommon ;** i. e. they are com- 
mon. 

Note, When one of the two negatives employed is joined to another 
word, it fof ms a pleasing and delicate variety of expression ; as, " Hie lan- 
guage, though inelegant, is not Kngraramatical ;" that is, it is grammatical. 

But, aff two negatives, hy destroying each other, are equivalent to an af- 
firmative, they should not be used when we wish toconvey a negative meaning. 
The following ^ntcnce is therefore inaccurate : " 1 cannot by no means allow^ 
him what his argument must prove." It should be, ^* I cannot by any means,** 
&c.,^r, " I can by no means." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JS'oie^ 2d parL I ion't know nothing about it. 
I did not see nobody there. Nothing never aflecta her. 
Be honest, nor take do shape nor semblance of disguise. 
There eannot be nothing more insigniiicant than vanity* 
Frecejit ner discipline is not so forcible as example* 

RUUB XXXI. 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, 
•*He went from Utica to Rome, and then passed 
through Redfield.'' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Each is accountable for htsself. 
They settled it among theirselves. 
It is not I who he is displeased with. 
Who did you go with 1 
Who did you receive instruction from ? 

RULE XXXII. 

Homey and nouns signifying distancey time when^ 
hoio longy &c. are generally governed by a pre- 
position tifiderstood ; as, « The horse ran a mile f 
" He came home last June f " My friend lived 
(our years at college;" that is, ran through the 
space of a mile ; or, ran over a space catted a 
mile ; to his home in last June j during four years, 

Note 1. The 
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mUke; MB, **VLe is like [onto] his brother; She is unlike [to] him.** Otbeii 
•oiwider this mode of expression an idiom of the language, and maintain 
that like governs the objective following it. 

3. Nonns agnifyintf extension, duration, quantity, quality, or value, art 
«Bed without a govermng word ; as, " The Ohio is one thousand milet long; 
She is ten years old ; My hat is worth ten doUar$>** These are sometimes 
considered anomalies. See page 163. 

RUI^E XXXIII. 

Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in 
the same case ; as, " The master taught her and 
me to write ;" ** He and she are associates." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
My brother and him are grammarians. 
You and me enjoy great privileges. 

Him and I went to the city in company ; but John and him 
letumed without me. 

Between you and I there is a great (}ispanty of years* 

KUI4E XXXIV, 

Conjunctions generally connect verbs of like 
moods and tenses ; as, " If thou sincerely desire^ 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she tvill assuredly be 
found by thee, and prove a rich reward.** 

Note 1. When different moods and tenses are connected by conjunctions, 
the nominative must be repeated ; as, " He may return, but he toUl not (orrif." 

2. Conjunctions implying contingency or doubt, require the subjunctive 
mood f^flor them ;' as, " X^he study, he will improve." See pages 135, 145, 
ftnd 155. 

3. The conjunctions if, though, %mless, except^ whether, and lest, generally 
require the subjunctive mood ader them. 

4. Conjunctions of a positive and absolute nature, implying no doubt, re- 
quire the mdicative mood ; as, *' ^5 virtue advances, so vice recedes,^* 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me to forgive him t 
Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base 
mind. 
JVoie 1. He has gone home, but may return. 
The attorney executed the deed^ but will write no more. 
JVb^e 2. I shall walk to*day, unless it rains. * 
If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. 

RVU^ XXXV. 

A noun or pronoun following the conjunction 
than, asj pr buU is nominative to a verb, or gov- 
erned by a verb or preposition, expressed or \XEt^ 
4erstood ; as, " Thou art wiser than I [am."J «• I 
j»w nobody buf \I saw^ him.** 
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Not* . The conjunction <m, when it is connected with tuek, numv, or 
«am«, is sometimes, though erroneously, called a relatwe prmouns M» **L6l 
9uch as presume to advise others," &c. ; that is, Let them who, «lc See pa^e 

2. An ellipsis, or omission of some words, is frequently admitted, which 
must be supplied in the mind jn ordor to parse grammatically ; as, " Wo is 
toe ;" that is, to me ; *< To sl^ep all night ;" l eAhrmigh all the night ; « He 
has gone a journey ;" i. e. ojml journey ; " They walked a league ;» i e. wtt 
a spwe calied a leas^uc^ 

3. When the omission of words would obscure the sense, or weaken its 
force, they must be expressed. 

4. In the use of prepositions, and words that relate to each other, we should 
pay particular regard to tlie meaning of the words or sentences which they 
connect : all tho parts of a sentence should coiTC^pond to each other, and a 
regular And clear construction throughout 9liould4)e careftiUy preserved. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

They are much greater gainers than me. 
They Imow how to wnte as well as hinv; bift he is a better 
grammarian than them. 

They were all well bufjiim. 

None were rcwaFded but him and me. 

Jesus sought none but they who had gone astray. 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

1. In the use of verbs, and other words and phrases which» 
m point of thne, relate to each other, a due regard to that rela- 
tion should be observed. 

Instead of saying, " The Lord hath gwen, and the Lord hath taken away ;** 
we should say, ** The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away." Instead 
o^ " I remember the family more than twenty years f* it should be, " I 
have rememJbered the family more than twenty years." 

2. The best rule that can be given for the management of tha 
tenses, and of words and phrases ^hich, in point of time, relate 
to each other, is this very general oi>e ; Observe what the sense 
necessarily requires. 

To say, " I have visited Washington last summer ; I have seen the woik 
more than a month ago," is not gw}d sense. The constructions should be, 
" I visited Washington, &c. ; I saw the work, &c.» ** This mode of expres* 
sion has been formerly much admired ;" — " was formerly much admired." 
♦* If I had have been there ;" ** If I had have seen him ;" " Had you haoe 
known him," are solecisms too gross to need correction. We can say, I 
hisve been, I had been ; but what sort of a tense is, had have been ? To 
place had before the defective verb ought, is an errour equally gross and 
uliterate i'^** had ought, hadnH ought." This is as low a vulgarism as the 
use of theim, Aem, and hSzzen, tether, Jurder, baiifnt, this ere^ I seed it, I 
UWdYuOL 

3. When we refer to a past action or event, and no part of 

.that time in which it took place remains, the imperfect tense 

should be used ; but if there is still remaining some portion ef 

the time in which we declare that the thing has been done, tho 

perfect tense should be employed. 

17 
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Thui, we waff ** Pbilofophers made great discoveries in the last centoiy f 

* He woB nmoh afflicted last year :" but when we refer to the present cfm- 
tarjr, year, week, day, &c we ou^^tit to use the perftet tense ; as, <* Philos 
ophers kaee made great discovenes in the present century ;** " He ha 
been much afflicted this year;" *' I fume read the president's messa|;e "thii 
week ;" " We have hetird important news this morning ;*» because these 
erects occurred in this century, this year,Uiis week, and to-day, and buB 
there remains a part of this century, Year, ^Ipk, and day, of which I .speak 

In general, the perfect tense may be app^d wherever the action is con 
nected with the present.time, by the actual" existence cither of the author 
or of the work, though it may have been performed many centnries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, the perfect tense <Hi^t 
not to be employed. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, ** They 
have in all'ages cUntned great powers ;" because the general order of the 
priesthuDod still exists ; .mit wB cannot properly say, ^The Druid priests 
iuwe claimed great powers ;*' because that oraer is now extinct. We ough^ 
therefore, to say, *' The Druid priests claimed great powers." 

The following examples may serve still farther to illustrate the propei 
nse and applicction ot the tenses. '* My brother has recently been to 
Philadolphia." It sh<Suld be, '* was recently at Philadelphia ;" because the 
adverb recently refers to a time completely past, without any allusioii toUie 

E resent time. ** Charles is grown considei^bly since I have seen him tiie 
ist tbne.^ Corrected, " Cmiries luu grown, since I saw him," &c **Pay- 
ment was at length made, but no reason assigned for its being so long 
postponed." Corrected, " for its havine been so long postponed." " They . 
were arrived an hour before we reached the city :" — " They kad arrived." 

** Hie workmen will complete the building at the time I take possesion 
of it" It should be, '* will ha»e crnnpltted the building," &c ** This curious 
piece of workmanship was preserved, and shown to strangers for more than 
nfly years past :" — "has been preserved, and 6feA shown to stranger8y"&& 
•* I had rather write than beg :>»— -" I wcnUd rather write tfian beg." t^ 

''On the morrow, because he would have k nown the certainty whereof Paul 
was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands." It ought to be, 
** because he would know ; or, beif^ wilUng to tenow^** &c. " The bund man 
saidj ' Lord, that I might receive my sight ;* " ** If by any means I mi^t 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead." In both these examples, may would" 
be preferable to might, ** I foared that I should have lost the parcel, before I 
arrived :" — " that I should /o5e." ** It would have afiurded me no satisfac- 
tion, if I could oerform it" It ought to be, " if I could^%ao« performed it ;" or, ' 

* It would djfcrd me no satisfaction, if I could perform it" <* This detficrtion 
s^ may serve for almost any book that has, is, or shall be published :" — " that 

' has been, or loitt be published?'* 

4. In order to employ the t^vo tenses of the infinitive mood 
with propriety, particular attention should be paid to the roeaa- 
ing of what we express. 

V erfos expressive of hope, desire, iiitenticnj or command, ou^it 
to be foUowect bj the freseji t tense of the Infinitive mood. 

** Last week t intended to have written,'^ is improper. The intention of 
writing 4iras then preserU with me ; and, therefore, the construction shioiild 
be, <' I i^temled to isrtfe." The following examples are also inaccurate; **I 
found hitli better fnan4f expected to hwe fiuni him;*' My purpoee yrmMp 
after spending ten mm^liB more in commerce, to Aaoe withdrawn my weaA^ 
tu another coontry." TOey should be, " expected to find him ;" " to wUhetraim 
my wealth." 



*'^Thi8 is a 
aftoie it bears." 




which proves itself to be written by the person wboM 
ight to be, ** which prorctitsdf to Aevt been written,'^ ^tt. 



r 
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^Toi iee him would hare afiurded me pleasure all my lifb." Cdnected, ^ T$ 
hmt teen him ;'^ or, *' To see him would qfcrd me pleasure,** &c ** The argo* 
ments were sufficient to have satisfied all who heard them :** — ^^'were suffi- 
cient to satisfy.** "History painters would have found it difficult to ha?* 
invented such a species of beings':'* — ** to invent such a species.** 

5. General and immutable truths ought to be expressed jp 
the prtsent tense. 

Instead of saying, ** He did not know that eight and twenty were equal to 
twenty and eight ;" " The preacher said very audibly, that whatever woi 
useful, was gowi ;** "My opponent would not believe, that virtue toa« always 
advantageous;" The constructions should be, *^are equal to twenty;** 
** whatever is useful, is good;** " virtue is always advantageous.*' 

EXAMPLES IN FALSE SYNTAX PROMISCUOUSLY 

ARRANGED. 

We adore the Divine Being, hc^rwho is from eternity to 
eternity. 

On these causes dependJall the happiness or misery which 
exist^among men. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are diose of our owa 
hearts. 

Is it ine or him who you requested to go ? 

Though great has been his disobedience suid his folly, yet If 
be sincerely acknowledges his misconduct, he shall be forgiven* 

There wer6, in the metropolis, much to amuse them. 

By exercising of our memories, they are improved. 

The property of my friend, I mean his books and ^miture« 
were wholly consumed. 

Affluence might give us respect in the eyes of the vulgar, but 
\vill not recommend us to the wise and good. 

The cares of this world, they often choke the growth of virtue. 

They that honour me, I will honour ; and thBm that despise 
me, shall be lightly esteemed. 

I intended to have called last week, but could not. 

The fields look freshly and gayly since the rain. 

The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper. 

I have recently been in Washington, where I have seen 6c&. 
Andrew Jackson, he who is now president. 

Take the two first, and, if you please, the throe last. 

The Chinese wall is thirty foot high. 

It is a union supported by an hypothesis, merely. 

I have saw him who you wrote to ; and he would have camo 
back with me, if he could. 

\ Not one in fifty of those who call themselves deists, under' 
stand the nature of the religion which they reject. 

If thou studiest dUigently, thou will become learned. 

Education is not attended to properly ir. Spain. 



* 
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tOd JTALSB SYNTAX. 

He know^d it was his duty; and he ought, therefore, io do it« 
He has little more of the great man besides the tide. 
Richard acted very independent on the occasion. 
We hare done no more than it was our duty to have done* 
'^The time of my friend entering on business, soon arrived. 
His speech is the most perfect specimen I ever saw. 
Calumny and detraction are sparks which, if you do not blow, 
they will go out of themselves. 

Those two authors have each of them their merit. 
Reasons whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 
A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of nature 
I with wildness and confusion, strike the mind with more gran- 
deur, than if they were adjusted to one another with the accuratest 
•ymmetry. 

' A lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery or murder. 
^yThe side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle. 

If some persons opportunities were never so favourable, ^ey 
would be too indolent to improve. 

It is reported that the govemour will come here to-^norrow. 
^ ? Beauty and innocence should be never separated. 

Extravagance and folly may reduce you to a situation where 
you will have much to fear and little to hope. 

Not one in fifty of our modem infidels are thoroughly versed 
in their knowledge of the Scriptures. 

^ Yirtue and mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. jWhwe 
^ese are wanting, disgust or hatred often folloMgiittle difibrencea. 
/ r An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on no occasion, to seek 
; revenge, is the fiuty of a christian. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable amidst aH 
his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of Lapland is happier than 
' him. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever will» 
incline him to offend. 
^ This is one of the duties which requires great circumspection, 
r They that honour me, them will 1 honour. 
4S Every church and sect have opinions peculiar to thenis^vcis. 
Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds of the Athe- 
> nians, that he might be said to attain a monarchical power hi 
Athens* 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted afHiction to come upon ua, 
shall deliver us from it in due time. 

That writer has given us an account of the manner in wlucb 
Christianity lias formerly been propagated among the heathena* 



rALSS SYNTAX. ItT 

Thougn the measure be mysterious, it is not unworthy of your 
attention. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, .faithless 
professions. . ^ >J- 

Afler I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

1 have not, nor shall not, consent to a proposal so unjust. 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but I have been 
again disappointed. 

Five and eight makes thirteen ; five from eight leaves three. 

If he goes to Saratoga next week, it will make eight times 
that he has visited that renowned watering place. 

I could not convince him, that a forgiving disposition was 
nobler than a revengeful one. I consider the first, one of the 
brightest virtues that ever was or can be possessed by man.. 

The college consists of one great, and several smaller edifices. 

He would not believe, that honesty was the best policy. 

The edifice was erected sooner than I expected it to have 
been. 

Surely^ goodness and mercy shall follow me all tho days of 
my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, &c. ? 

He might have completed his task sooner, but he could not 
do it better. 

The most ignorant and the most savage tribes of men, when 
they have looked round on the earth, and ^ tlie heavens, could 
not avoid ascribing their origin to some invisible, designing 
cause, and felt a propensity to adore their Creator. 



CRITICAL NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

•/ Observation!. The following absurd phrases so common in the Mcrod 
desk and elsewhere, should be carefully avoided by all who regard common 
vense ; — '* Sing the two first and three hut verses." Just as if tnere could bo 
more than one first and one last. There may be a. first two, a seco}id two, &c ; 
a. first thre^ a second three, a last three. '* Within the txoo last centuries;*' 
" The second syIIal>!o of the three first words;" "The three first of these or- 
liocpists have no rule by which their pronunciation is regulated ;" — " the 
ust two centuries ;»' « tlie first tlvree words j" " the first three of these or- 
thoepists." 

2. Adjectives should not be used to express the manner of action. " The 
higher the river, the sioijler it flows ;" " James learns easier than Juliet ; he 
■ees deeper mto the millstone than she;" — "the more s^oiftly it flows ;" 
''learns more easily,' farther into the millstone." »" He con(?!ucted tne 
bUdut of any ;" — " the most hddiy,^ 
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vron impropriety: thiM, " He vras more beloved ms Cintliio;*^ "Richard » 
more active as his companion,*' &c. 

4« Adverbi, as illustrated on page 8f are generall^r subsUhUes For two or 
more words belonging to other parts of upeech. " Will you accompany roe 
to Europe next summer ?" " Yes,** ** Do you believ<; that the voyage xaU 
restore your health 1" ** ^o." In these example?, the adverbs yet and ?u), 
are substitutes for whole sentences, and, therefore, do not qualify any words 
understood. Tes, in tliis instance, literally meaas, '* JwiU accompany you to 
Europe next summer ;** and iio, " J do not believe that tlie voyage teiU restore m^ 
health,^ Many other adverbs are oflen employed in a similar manner. 

•* Urstfy," is often improperly used instead of the adverb Jlr^t; •* a good 
deat,** instead of, mttch, or, a f^reat dent, 

5. A nice distinction should be observed in the ufc otsuch and so. The 
former may be employed in expressing 7«fl/%; the latter, in expressing a 
degree of tne quality ; as, ** Suvh a temper is seldom found i" *' So bad a 
temper is seldom found." In the foIIo\v-ing examples, so should be used in- 
litead otsuch: <* He is sitch an extravagant young man, that I cannot asso 
date with liim ;" " I never before sajv such large trets." 

The affected use of cardinal, instead of ordinal numbers, onght not to be 
imitated. "On page /or*y^t>e ;" "Look at page nineteen i**—/vrt^J{fth^ 
ntndtemth* 

8. In the choice and application of prepositions, particular regard should 
be paid to their meaning as establishea by the idiom of our language and 
itie best usage. " In my proceedings, I Have been actuated from the con- 
viction, that I was supporting a righteous cause ;" " He should have pro- 
fited from those golden precepts ;*' ** It id connected to John with the con- 
junction ami;" "Aware that there is, in the minds of many, a strong predi- 
lection in favour of established usages ;" " He was made much on at Ar« 
gros ;*» " They are resolved of going ;" " The rain has been falling of a long 
time ;" " It is a work deserving orencouragemcnt." These examples maj" 
be corrected thus, " actuated by the conviction ;** " by those srolden pre 
ecpts;" "dy the conjunction and;*' " predilection /or ;" " much of at Ar 
gos ;" ** on going ;" " faMing a long time ;" " deserving encouraffement." 

7. The preposition to is used before nouns of place, where they foUoi^ 
verbs or participles of motion ; as, " I went to Washington." But at is em 
ployed alter the verb to be; as, "I have been at Washington ;♦» ** He ha> 
Deen to New- York, to home," &c are improper. The preposition ta is sei^ 
before countries, cities, and large towns ; " He lives in France, in London 
in Philadelphia, iti Rochester." But before single houses, and cities 'anc 
villages which are in distant countries, al is commonly used ; as, " He livet 
at Park-place ;" " She resides at Yinceunes." People in the northern statei 
may say, " They live in New-Orleans, or, at New-Orleans." 

6, Passive agents to verbs in the infinitive mood, should not be employee 
as active aeents. The following are solecisms : " This house to let ;' 
"Horses and carriages to let;" "Congress has much business to perfornr> 
&is session ;" because the agentx, house, horses and carriages^ and ousiAiess 
which are really pasnve, are, according to these constructions, rendered a*r 
active. The expressions should be, " This house to be let ;" " Horses and 
carriages to be let ;" " much business to be fei-formed,** 

9. Ambiguity. — " Nothing is more to be desired than vrisdom." No* 
Uteraily correct, for toisdom is certainly more to be desired than nothing ; but, 
as a Aj^urative expression, it is well established and unexceptionable. 

" A crow is a large^lack bird :" — ^a large, btack-^rd, 
" I saw a horse— fly through the window:* — I saw a hors^. 
" I saw a ship j^iding under full sail through a spy glass.*' I saw, tlirongh 
t *py glass, a slup gliding under full sail 
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' One^ may see how the world goes with half an eye." One^may see, 
with half an eye, how the world goes. 

** A great stone, that I happened to find, after a long search, bv the sea 
shore, served me for an anclior.'' This arrangement of the members and 
circumstances of this sentence, confines the speaker's search to the sea shore ; 
whereas, he meant, ^ A large stone^ wkichf after a long search, I happened 
to find by the sea shore^ served me for an anchor.'* 

** I shall only notice those called personal pronouns.** I shall notice otdy 
those called personal pronouns. 

10. Tautology. — ^Avoid words whidi add nothing to the sense ; such as, 
•* JWw extant, j'Vce gratis, sloto mope, cold snow, a hot stfn, a flowing stream, 
a dUU blockhead, loise sages.^' ^* I ^m just going to go there ;" I am abottt 
to go. 

1 1. Absurdities and iMPROpniETies. — " I can learn him many things.' 
It ought to be, " I can teach him." To icm'/i, is to acqttire or receive informa- 
tion ; to teaehf means to comiimmic(de it. 

** I don't think it is so.'* You do thinks that it is not so. 

JSver, always. " I have ever been of this mind." I have dways been. 
Ever and always are not synonymous. Ever refers to one indefinite period 
of time ; as, " If he ever become rich :" always means at all times* 

Exctise, pardon. The former signifies to release from an obligation wlufeli 
refers to toe future ; the latter, to forgive a neglect or crime that is past. 
** Excuse me for neglecting to call yesterday :" pardon me. 

Remember^ recolf^ct. We remewier a thing which we retain in our mind ; 
we recollect it, when, though having gone from tiie mind, we have power to 
call it back. 

Defectf deficiency. A thing which is incomplete in any of its parts, is de* 
fective ; a total absence of the thinff, is a deficiency. 

This subject will be resumed in the appenftix to this work. 



CORRECTIOICS IX ORTHOGRAPHY. 

From among those words whtdi are often erroneously spelled, the follow- 
ing are selects and corrected according to Johnson, ai^ to Cobb's Walker. 



Incorrect. 


Correct. 


Incorrect. 


Correct 


Abscision 


Abscission 


camblet 


camlet 


achievment 


achievement 


camphor 


campliire 


adze 


addice 


canvas 


canvass 


agriculturalist 
aunanac 


agriculturist 
almanack 


carcase 


carcass 


centmel 


sentinel 


ancle 


ankle 


chace 


chase 


baise 


baize 


chalibeate . 


chalybeate 


bason 


basin 


chamelion 


chameleon 


bass 


base 


chemist 


chymist 


bombasdn 


bombasin 


chemistry 


chymistry 
couck 


boose 


bouse 


cholic 


boult 


bolt 


chuse 


choose 


buccaneer 


bucanier 


cimetar 


cimeter 


burthen 


burden . 


clench 


clinch 


bye 


by 


cloke 


cloak 


calimaneA 


calamanco 


xsobler 


cobbler 



too 
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iMcouuter* 

chimnies 

cbetntit 

due 

ccmnectiMi 

cors6t 

cypher 

dactjfl 

dioceto 

dvpihimm 

dispatch 

doat 

dnii 

drouth 

dye 

dyer 

•mntter 

embody 

CAquire 

enquirer 

enquiry 

ensnare 

enterpriae 

enthral 

entiendi 

entruit 

enwrap 

epaulette 

etherial 

ftggot 

fiifliet 

feUon 

fie 

goslin 
gimblet 



Om 



hansel 

highth 

hindrance 

impale 

indose 

indosure 

indict 

indictment 

Indorse 

indorsement 

Instructor 

insure 

insurance 

laquey 

laste 

lioeiiee 

loth 



CeuisoT. 

chimneys 

chestnut 

dew 

eonnezion 

eorslet 

dpher 

dactyle 

diocese 

diphthong 

dMpatch 

dote 

draught 

drouglit 

die 

dier 

imbitter 

imbody 

inquire 

inquirer 

inquiry 

insnare 

enterprise 

inthral 

intrench 

intrust 

inwrap 

epaulet 

ethereal 

&goC 

faucet 

felon 

germe 

fosfing 

gimlet 

Banoo 

handed 

heiffht 

hinderanoa 

empale 

enclose 

enclosure 

endict 

endictment 

endorse 

endorsement 

mstructer 

ensure 

ensurance 

lackey 

ncense 

loadi 

lie 



iNcommtcT, 

mdcontent 

maneuver 

merchandize 

misprison 

monies 

ncgociate 

negociation 

noviciate 

ouse 

opake 

I»roxism 

partizan 

patronize 

phrensy 

pinchen 

plow 

poney 

potatoe 

pumpkin 

quere 

recoenise 

rdndeer 

rdnibrce 

restive 

ribbon 

rince 

Sadler 

sailed 

sceptic 

scepticism 

se^r 

seignor 

Serjeant 

shoar 

soothe 

staunch 

streight 

subtract 

suitor 

SjTthe 

tatlcr 

threHh 

tliwak 

tipier 

tranquility 

tripthonff 

trissy liable 

valice 

vallies 

viae 

waggon 

warrantee 

whoopingoough 

woe 

yeast 



CoBftior. 
mdecontcmt 
manoeuvre 
merchandisi 
misprisioa 
moneys 
negotiate 
negotiation 
novitiate 
ooze 
opaque 
paroxysm 
partisan 
patronise 
phidisy 
pincera 
plough 
pony 
potato 
pompion 
qoeiy ^ 
recogniio 
raindeer 
re-enibrafl 
*restiflr 
riband 
rinse 
saddler 
salad 
skeptick 
skepticisir 
d^r 
seignior 

shore 

sooth 

stanch 

straight 

sttbstnet 

suiter 

scythe 

tattler 

thrash 

thwack 

tippler 

tranquillitj 

triphtliong 

trisyllable 

valise 

valleys 

vice 

wagon 

warranty 

hoopingcoqgft 



yesi 
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CORRECTIONS IN ORTHOEPY. 

The foflowing word* being often erroneously pronounced by poKte people^ 
M well as by t^ vulgar, their correction, in tnis idace, agreeably to oAhU 
WWuTy it b presumM, will be useful to many. Some of the mispronuncia- 
tions given are prwixidtdi 

F4te, fir, f &U, fit, — mK mlt. — pine, pin — n&, mSve, ndr, n$t— t&be, t2lv 

bill-^il~.f^nd— <Mn— THis. 



Orthogra- Improper. Pronoun- 



PBT. 

Again 

A&y 

Are 

Azure 

Bade 

Beard 

Been 

Bleat 

BoU 

Bonnet 

Brooch 

Camphire 

Caaal 

Catch 

Causeway 

Chalice 

Chasten 

Chimney 

Chine 

Choir 

Cleyy 

Clinch 

Column 

Combat 

Comma 

Coquet 

Coips 

Corpse 

Cover 

Deaf 

Dedfdvo 

Depot 

Depute 

Design 

Dint 

Doeile 

Disgust 

Dismay 

Disown 

Dost 

Doth 

Does 

Drain 

Drought 

Droned 

Ductile 



ire 

ash'Sr 

hide 

bird 

bin or biin 

bllit 

bile 

b&n'nSt 

br6tsh 

kWflre 

ki-niwP 

Uuh 

krds^wi 

kills 

tshis^n 

tsh!m1)li 

tshlme 

kftlr 

kllvis 

kllnsh 

k&i'y&m 

kdm1>it 

kftm'mi 

k6^kwit' 

k5rps 

kVir 

d^f 

d^lslv 

di^t 

dSp'A-tlze 

dA-zlne' 

dint 

d^'slle 

dls-g&rt' 

d1s-mi' 

disf.pe' 

d6n 

d&th 
d&dz 
driin 

drftftth 

dr&ftnd'ld 

d&k'tlle 



CKO. 

i-gin 

il4F 

ir 

i'zh&re 

bid 

b^^rd 

bin 

bUit 

bdn 

b^n'nU 

brSlksh 

kim'ffr 

ki.nil' 

kitsh 

k&wz'wi 

tshills 

tshise'sn 

tshWni 

tshlne 

kwire 

kllv'vi 

klfnsh 

kAH&m 

kiWbSt 

kftro'ml 

k&re 

kftrps 

kftv'&r 

Alt 

di-sl'slv 

di-pi* 

d^.pi\te^ 

d^-slne' 

dint 

dVsll 

d7z-gftst' 

d'fz-mi' 

dlz-^ne' 

d&st 

d&lA 

daz 

drine 

drddt 

drftflnd 

ddk'tfl 



Orthogra- Improper. Pronoun* 



PHT. 

Edge 

Either 

English 

Era ' 

Ere 

Fasten 

Fearful 

Figure 

Fiend 

First 

Foliage 

Fortune 

Fortnight 

Fountain 

Fracture 

Fragrance 

Futile 

Gather 

Get 

Girth 

Goal 

Going 

Gold 

Gum 

Grudge 

Gypsum 

Have 

Heaid 

Hearth 

Hiss 

Hoist 

Homely 

Hoof 

Hostler 

Humble 

Jesting 

Kettle 

Lecture 

Leisure 

Lever 

Lid 

Lilach 

Loam 

Loo 

Maintain 



ije 

i'THftr. 
Ing^llsh 
^rS 
ire 

Jis'tn 
fir'ftil 

ffist 

fail'iie 

fSr'tshfin 

fart'nh 

fjftn'tn 

fr^k'tshftr frik'tshAro 

frig'rinse fri'grinse 



CED. 

Idje 

i'TH^r 

ing'gllsh 

ire 

fis'sn 

f^ii^fftl 

fig'ire 

fi?nd 

f&rst 

fMi-A-e 

fir'tshane 

fftrt'nhe 

faan'lTn 



fi'tlle 
ggth'ftr 

prt 



fi'tli 

giTR'&r 

git 

girth 

gAle 



.1 



gi&ne €fr g&- g&4ng 

gum 
grddie 

hiv 
hird 



gllld 

gl&n 

W-grltsh' 

^Ip'sdra 

n|z 

hiye 

h^^d 



Yihthwhlthhltth 



s!ss 

histe 

hfim^li 

h&f 

hiwslJir 

hftm^bl 

jAAst'In 

klt'tl 

llk'tHhdr 

llzh'Sr 

llv'lr 

lid 

li16k 

IdSm 

li 



hiss 

hMst 

hAmeli 

hm 

6yiar 
5m'bl 

"klt'tl ^ 

llk^shAre 

li'zhAre 

l^&r 

lid 

lilii' 

lime 

111 



mine-tine' mln-tin^ 



il 
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ChiTHooftA- Impropsiu Pnowoim^ 



pur 

M«nnmi(i 

Mountain 

Nature 

Neitlier 

Oblige 

Oblique 

Of 

Oil 

Only 

Panther 

Parent 

Partner 

Patfture 

Patron 

Pincers 

Pith 

Plait 

Poem 

Point 

Pother 

Precept 

Preface 

Prelude 

Process 

Product 

Progress 

Profile 

Pumpioii 

Put 

Quoit 

lUiflin 

Rapine 

Rear 

Reptile 

Rid 

Rind 

Rinse 

Ro9in 

Routine 



CEO. 

m&n/m&de rolf^m&de 



mddn'tn 
n&'tshAr 
ni'THftr 

He 



m^n'tln 

ni'tsh&re 

n^TMfir 

A.bttie' 

Ab-like' 

m 



6n1eorfin1^ hne'l^ 



pine't&r 

^r'lnt 

|[^rd'ni\r 

pis'tshSr 

pit'rftn 

pfnsh'&rz 

pl^M 
p^nie 
v^nte . 

MTH'Sr 

pr^R'a^pt 

pr^'l^ae, 

pr^Mde' 

pr&'s^fl 

prA'dftkt 

pr^'urrla 

prA'fltfi 

p&j)gk'!n 

pfit (verb) 

kwite 

r&^n 

rl^'^plns 

rire 

riptilo 

r8d 

rlne 

rinse 

i^/'&m 

rd&'t^e 



Oethograput. 

Affile and fever 

Alternate 

Annunciate 

Andiron 

Antipodes 

Apparent 

Architecture 

Assumption 

Auxiliary 

Certioraiii 

Christianity 

Clandestine 

Coadjutor . 

Compendium 

Connoisseur 



Ortsooka* Impbwkr. PROIIOVII. 



pA'r^nt 

pirt'iiflr 

p^s'tslr^re 

pA'trAn 

pln'sdne 

pM 

plAte 

pA'Jm 

pAInt 

pfttH'Sr 

priPfAa 

pr^VAde 

prfts-'st^s 

pr5d'5kt 

pr&g'rls 

prA-f^^I^ 

pfimp'ydn 

pit 

kw5h 

rtVzn 

rip'Tn 

Mr 

rlp'tH 

r?d 

r!nd 

rinse 

riik'ln 

Impeofxh. 

ft'varn-A'j2r5r 

awl-t^r'nate 

An-ndn'siiAtc 

hftn«f'l-Srn 

tn't^-pAdz 

tp-pir^nt 

Irtuh'^-tlk-tfthSr 

Is-sdmp'shSii 

iwk«.|r&-r^ 

sish-Sr-lr'ftr 

kr!if-istilln'^.t^ 

kllLn^ls'tlne 

k6-ad'iA>t5r 

k&in«pen'd^&ra 

kin-nls-s&re^ 



PHT. 

Roof 

Sacred 

Said 

tSat 
Says 
Scarce 
Schedule 
Shut 
Since 
Sit . 
Sleek 
Sliver 
Slothful 
Soot 

Spikenard 
Spoil 
Steelyard 
Stamp 
Stint 
Sword 
Synod 
fnerefore 

Thai 

To 

Towr 

Treble 

Towards 

Trophy 

Tuesday 

Verdure 

Vr/ier 

Volume 

Were 

Yea 

Yes 

Yest 

Yet 

You 

YQUth 



rftflr 

sik'rid 

sAde 

s2t 

size 

skUrse- 

skld'Ale 

shit 

s^nse 

sit 

silk 

sHv'vJir 

slAwlVfll 

siit 

splff'n&t 

spile 

stfl'yUrdx 

sf^nip 

stint 

sw&rd 

si'ndd 

THAre^re 

fll 

ih 

tA4r 

tribal 

tA-Wltd* 

traf>(i 

tshAz'di 

vMSr 

vi'znir 

1r6Fl&m • 

wire 

yls 

y^iitor lUi 
yit 
yA 



CBS. 

liar 

sllurld 
sid 
sSt 
siz 

skirse 

sId'jAlf 

shAt 

slnse 

s!t 

sU^ 

sll'vSr 

s^3t 

spike'nl 

spdil 

st^Al'yl 

stimp 

stint 

sArd 

sin&d 

M 
ill 

trl^yti 

tA'&rdz 

tAze'd^ 

vIr'jAre 

\'!ryAir 

vdl^yAM 
wir 

ylst 
yIt 

y85 



Prom^vnckd. 

k'gh and (I'rlr 

^-tlr'nite 

&n-n(in'shf-&te 

ftnd'USrn 

ln-tfp'A-di*z 

Jp-pi'r^nt 

ir'.k^tlk^triidrtt 

is-flSm^han 

ftwi^ozll'ya-ri 

s^r-sli^A^ri'ri 

lirls-tsh^in'^ti 

klatiMUs^ln 

kA~id-i&tAr 

kdn^pen^-SiB 

kA-nls.sire' 



eORRfCTIONS IV ORTHOEPr. 



2()3 



Courtaom 
Coveilet 
Cowardice 
Decr«;pit 
Demonstrate 
Desideratum 
Diacmoud 
Pipcrepnnce 
Pisfranchise 
DishonesI 
Disorder 
Electriiy 
Gjiiaciate 
-fi&piatory 
Extempore 
Extraordioary 
Feminine 
Frequently . 
Genuine 
Guardian 
Gymnastiek 
tiaUelujah 
jLlospital 
Kumorous 
ld«a 

fgnoramua 
Indecorous 
irmdiate 
Literati 
Maintenaneft 
MaacuUne 

Mercantile 

Meliorate 

Museum 

National 

Nomenclatw9 

Nominatire 

Obedience 

Obstreperous 

Octavo 

Oratory 

Parentage 

Partiality 

Patronage 

PatriarcE 

Patriot 

Patriotism 

Philologist 

Philosc^;^ 

Philosophical 

plagiarism 

Possess 

P oss e s si yt 

Pcwsessien 

Prereittive 



Incorkbct. 

khytvAU 

kWM'\M 

dji.krfp'ld 

d|m'(^n-9trito 

d<!!.s1d^r4t'&m 

di'tnS»>d 

d(s-kiip'Sln-««4 

di^frAn^ashlzo 

d1s-6rf?8t 

dts-Ar'dar 

t^-llk'tftr-be 

^-m^'shAte 

^k8-pl'i-4«\-ri 

lks*t|m*p^Kre 

ik»-tri-6r'd^-r 4-c4 

f?ni4-nJne 

fr^k'w^nt-U 

jln''!i-lne 

gRr-di^-n' 

{f!m-n^8't1k 

h&'m&r-os 

MA' 

!g-nA-rlm'fts 

In-dlk'i-r&a 

Ir-r4d4.4te 

Ift4r4t'l 

inAne<*tAne'&n8e 

mslsli^-llne 

mSrIi&n-tUe 

m&r-kHn-t^Alf 

mdr-k&Q'tn 

m^.U'&.r4te 

m^zA-iim 

n&'sh&n-ll 

n&-:mln'kli<t&r6 

n&m'A-tlv 

A-b^dMnse 

ib-strdp'pd-liis 

ftk-ti>i 

ftr'i-t^rA 

pAVlnt-ije 

plr-sbim-ti 

pA'tr&n-Aje 

p&t'r^Hfk 

pit'ri-St 

pit'rA-&t.Tim 

fi-ldMA-jJst 

fl.I&-8M>!k-ll 

pUg^rizm 

pdti-sis' 

(iSs-sSs'sfv 

pdsoslsh^ 

PrA-TJntt-t!T 



\ 



i 



raoNonNCBA. 

kar'tsh^jlis 

kfiv'&r.J^t 

kdaiird.k 

di-krSp'ft 

d^-mdn'strite 

d*-8ld-^-ritftm 

dj'^ra^nd 

dls'kr^-plinse 

dl<«-tV^u'tsli!x 

d1z-ftn'5»t 

di7.-ftr'd5r 

*-I^k'tr^.fl 

^mi'AbJ-Ato 

?ks'j)A-i-t<ir^i 

^ks-tSm'pA-i^ 

Iks-trir'di-nlhr* 

f3in*^-ntn 

fr^^kwInt-U 

jIn'Mn 

cylr'di-4n 

Wnos'tik 

yi^'niftr-Js 

l-d^'i 

|s-n6-r&'mlis 

!n.dA.k&'riis 

Ir-rA'di-Ate 

m-«r4'tl 

tnSn'td-n^nse 

mis'k&.lin 

m2r1i&n-t!l 

mM^&*r4te 

m&*z^ftm 

nHsli^Sn-it 

nAm-^-n-kU'tsh&ft 

ndm'^n^tlv 

d-bi^'jA-lnse 

ib^strlp^lr-ila 

tk'ikWb 

ftrlUtSr-rA 

pir^Snt-ije 

pat'r&n-^e 
pA'tr^-irk 
pA'trA-St ^ 
p4'trA-5t-Tzm 
fe.lftll&^Ut 

f!l4-zftP-4.kJtt 

pl4'jA*r!zm 

p&a-z^s' 

p6^z|s^sfv 

pftz-zish^n 

pri-vlntlv 
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CORRECTIONS ID ORTHOEPY* 



Orthograpbt. 

Pronunciatioa 

Propitiation 

Prophecy 

Prophesy 

Raaiance 

Ratio 

Rational 

Sacrament 

Sacrifice 

Stereotype 

Stupendous 

S3monyme 

Synonyma 

Transparent 

Transparency 

Verbatim 

Volcano 

VVhiffletree 



Ikcor&bct. 

pr&-Bftn-B^ii'ahfin 

pr6-pl»4*&'8liftn 

prftv'^i (noun) 

pr^v'^l (verb) 

rid'^-inse 

r4'sh& 

j'&'sh&n-jil 

sit'kr&-mlnt 

8A'krA-f1ze4w(f!s), 

stlf^A-tipe 

8t&-pln^6-&s ) 

8ti!^-pSn'j&8 S 

si-nftn'A-mA 

s^nftn'^mb 

tr&ns^pk'lnt 

tr&ns-pHr^n-s^ 

vlr-bitlm 

v&I.ki'n6 

hwVpl-trW 



pRONOUKCftD. 

pr6-n&n»^h^-A^^fiii 

pr&-pUh4-A'shfin 

pr6r^s^ (noun) 

prftf^sl (verb) 

r&'d^-&nse 

rA'8h*-& 

r4sh'an41 

sik'ra-mint 

Bl[k'r^t1ze 

8t^ri-&-ttpe 

st&-p^tt'd&8 

8?n'6>B!m 

s^-n&n'^ml 

tr|ns-p4'rlnt 

trins-pA'rSn-si 

vIr-bA'tim 

v&l-ki'nA 

hwiffl-triA 



«« 



•» 



Note. 1. — ^When the words learrud, Ueased, loved, 4^. are used as partici- 
pial adjectives, the termination ed should generally be pronounced as a sepa- 
rate syllable; as, '*A leam-ed. main; The bUaS'td Redeemer;" but when 
they are employed as verbs, the ed is conducted in pronunciation ; as, ^ He 
teamed his lesson ; They are Un)*d; I have totdk'd,** 

2. -TIm accent of the following woids UJAs on those syllables expressed in 
the itfdn^aracters: Eu rofne an, hy me ne al, Ce sare a, oo ad juior, ep icu- 
re an, hiWteet ed, in ter est ing, rep ar a ble, ree og nise, leg is la ture, ob lU 
ga to ry, in com par a ble, ir reo a ra ble, in exo rai>!& In a large clads ef 
werds, the Towels a, e, and at, snould be pronounced like long a vnlate ; sudi 
%SfJkre, rare, there, thehf, where, air, ehtdr, compare, d^iare, &c. In the words 
person, perfect, niercy, interpret, determine, and the Hke, the vowd e before r, 
IS often erroneously sounded like i^ort u. Its proper sound is that of e in 
met, pet, imperative, 

' 3. With respect to the prontuiciation of the words sky, Jdnd, gMe^ &e* it 
appears that a mistako extensively prevails. It is believed that theur com 
mon pronunciation by the vulgar, is the correct one, and asreeaUe to the pro 
nunciation intended by Mr. John Walker. The proper mphthonsal sonnde 
in sk^l, kylnd, ^ide, are adopted by the common mass, add perverted 
by those who, m ^leir unnatural and afleeted pronunciation of theM 
words, say, ek^l, k^-!nde, g^lde. This latt^ mode of pronouncing them 
in two syllables, is as incorrect and ridiculous as to pronounce the words 
boU, toil, m two syllables, thus, hb^H, ibA\, 

, 4. My, toind, pour. When mxf is contrasted with tky, Ms, her, yotir, &c h 
is pronounced, ml : in all other situations, it is pronounced, mi ; as, <' Jwf [me] 
son, give ear to my \me] counsel.** When wmd ends a line in poetry, and is 
made to rhyme witn mmd, bitid, kind, &c. it is pronounced, wind ;bttt in 
other situations, it is pronounced, wind. 

<* Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutbred mind 

'* Sees God in clouds, or hears him in ^e totnd" "-^^ 

Pour. Analogically, the diphthong oti, in this word, has its prof^Mund; at 
in hftAr, sftftr. 

** Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar puMr, 
** And Kk soft silence, shed the kinmy shower.^ 



PROVINCIALISMS. 



•nil 



XONTRACTiaSCS, VULGARISMS, AND OTHER IMPROPRIETIES. 

A!r'«a<^f the ft^llowlng prownciaHsms and vulgaridmf, has its loealify in 
jsotM one section or other of our eooiitrv, H is hoped tliai these c^moctaoM 
mtW be found uaeftd iathedistriotfi to wmch the variois ^ifarases respectively 



.fMpaoPfefU 
iLiot 

>taint 

4>aint 

wainl 

WOf t 

wer*nt 

waunt 

ivoodent 

mussent 

Izzcnt 

wazzont 

heztent 

doozzent 

tizzent 

whool 



^OmitBCT. 

Are not 
have not 
His n<^t 
are not 
may not 
will not 
were not 
was not 
Would not 
must not 
is not 
was not 
hasmot 
does not 
'tis not 
who will 
don't 
can't 
i'U 
His 

CoalHON IN NsW-BNCbAND OR 

Nbw-York, 
Idkt 



Akst 
bdn 

ham 

•tSn 

dS&e 

gfiss 

miss 

brftss 

l^lss 

itiiwnt 

hiz'zn 

hftft'zn 

&n'shlnt 

ia'jil 

dliij&r 

8tdl£j&r 

tshlm1>&y 

ni't&r 

n&t'ftr4l 

fi^r'tln 

CSrl^w-nite 



bin 
hwMe 
h6me 
stine 
d&z 
gISss 
in^ 
hrtaa 
p&ss 
lint 
h!z 

i?5z% 
ine'tshdiH 
ine'jl^ 
dine'jSr 
strinej&r 
tshime^ 
niHshire 
nltsh^-ril 
f&r'tah^e 
{tbtsh4-nite 



IMPRiOPBR* 

viir'tiw-fts 
ak'tiJw-2l 

f^T^'dt 

heft 

9toop 

s^ent 

hel\« 

muss^ 

dump 

scup 

clmise 

cutter 

staddle 

foxy 

suple 



Strenth 

lenth 

bren^ 

ort 

nan 

wisfat . 

wunst 

ouch 

cheer 

spook 

furnentz 



In 



tfORmCOT. 

vlr'tshA 
vgr't^i-lb 
ik'tshd-lt 
Id'j&.kAtft 
fl'THiir 
weight 
poreli 
task 
handia 
disotder 
. vnioad 
^wing 

gig or chaise ^ 
one-horse sleif^ 
sapling 

reddtm 
spryorsuppls 

Pennstltanu* 

stienffth 

length 

breadth 

ought 

what 

wish 

onc0 

oh 

^Jiair 

^uMrt 

opposHs 



wamty 
ii) M'am 
omary 
for by 
webtt 
disremember 

D85r 

fl^r 

dnd 

liss 

klSne 

sSSrse 

tm 

p&t 
18 



vanity 

invam 

ordinary 

to spare 

small piece 

donotremewbef' 



Ikisr. 
d&re 
fl&re 
ind 

m 

k&rse 
s&rse 

m 

pfit 



iMpmoPia. 

P&l'ph 



PROVINCIAUSUS 



COEABOT. 
f&t 

Pfil'plt 
p&r'sn 



Impropviu 

m&flt 

sh^t or shut 



COEItBCT. 

mite [mi^] 
gWng 

kir-r^dtshfor 

bring 

bllpt 



Md. Va. Kt. MXM.&C. 
thIt THAre itit*. 

whi^ bwlre c^J<^ 

blr[be«rj b4re tnA:^ 

wir wir 

NoTx. Clever, pref^sf, ugfy^ ewrioVM, expect, guese, and reckcn, though oor 
roct Eni^bh woeoIi have, aoiOB^ the common people of New-En^and and 
New-York, a provincial application and meaning. With them, a cUvet man, 
if one of a gentle and obligmg dispositbn ; instead of, a man of distinguish- 
ed talents and profound acquirements. Pretty and ugty, they apply ^ the 
dtsporition of a person, instead of, to his external appearance. In these states, 
one will often hear, *'I guest it rains,'' when the speaker hunoe this to be a 
fact, and, therefore, guessing is uncalled for. ** I expect I can go ;" ol*, ** I 
redt9H I can ;" instMd of, ^ I suppose or prentme." In New-England, a 
dersyman is often called a minister, m New-York, a priest, and south of 
N. YTa jMTwn, The last \b preferable. 



mcw-KirouiiffD or nxw-to&k. 
I be gpin. He lives to hum. 
HesB ben to hum this two weeks. 
You haddent ought to do it Yes 
f had ought. 
Taint no better than hizzen. 
Izzent that are lin^ writ well ? 
Tizzent no better than this ere. 

The keows be gone to hum, neow, 
and I'mer coin arter um. 

He'll be nere, derightd, and bring 
youm and thaim. 

He touch'd the stun which I shew 
him, an di guess it made hhn sithe, for 
'twas cissing hot. 

•Bun, Thanel, and cut a staddle, for 
to make a lever on. Ize jest agoneter 
go, daddy. 
Where shell I dump my cart, square ? 



CORRECTED. 

I am going. He lives at home. 

He has been at hoinu these 2 weeks. 

You ought not to do it CertaSmhi I 
ought. 

>Tw no betterthan Us. 

Is not that line well wrUtenI 

It is no better, or, it is turf of^ bet* 
ter than this. 

The cows are gone Aome, ^d / am 
going after them. 

He wOt be here^ dlrectly,uiid brhif* 
yours and theirs. 

He touched the stone which I shewed 
him, and it made Inra sigh, for it was 
kissing hot 

Go, Nathaniel, andeut att^illnf, to 
make a lever q^ I was about to ga» 
or, is^tending to go immeiKaldy, father. 

Where shall I unload my cart ?^ Tom* 
Dump it vender. '^^^Thats the ineStovder, What is the weight myovalosidl 
your loaa 7 



When ju git hum from Hafibrd ? 
A fbrtnit ago. You diddent, did ye ? 
Ja see my Daiiel, whose sot up aj 
tarvemthere? No. Hede ^one afore 
I got there. O, the pesky enter ! Hele 
soon be up a stump. 

My frinds supurb mansion is de- 
lightfully sitewated on a nate-eral 
mound of considerate bithe. It hez 
along stoop in front ; but it is futder 
from the city than I'de like my hum. 

I kuow'd the gal was drownded, _ „ ^, 

ami I tell'd the mquwitioncrs, that izcland I t^d tho jury of inquest j that /w« 



When Miyau return fronn Hartfordl 
A fortnight ago. Is it possible ! Did 
you see my son Damd,whohasvpened 
apuJbUckhouMeihctel No. Hehm^p, 
before I arrived there. O, the ptd&p^^ 
fellow '! He toiU soon come to nought. 

My friend*s superb mansion is de- 
hffhtfully siUutted on a natural mound 
of considerable height. It to a long 
porcA in front; butitisyorfAerfroratb* 
city than / would like to reside. 

I knew the gki had been drowned^ 



PROVINCIALISMS. 
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HBW-ENGLAND. 

mther geettia nor jokii) about it ; but 
^tfavopd permit me to giv em my 
ides^ they'd obleege me. So I par- 
■erered, and carried my pinte. You 
dont say so. Be you from Barkshire ? 
I be. Neow I swan ! if I aint clean 
beat. 

You baint from the Jarseys, beye ? 
ITes. Gosh ! then I guess you kneow 
keow to tend tarvem. 

IN. F£2nraT&yaiMA. 

I seen him. Have jrou saw him ? 



Yes, I have saw him wunsi ; and thai Yes, once ; and that was bdbre you 



was before you seed hinL 

I done my task. Have you did 
vonrs ? Nojiut I be to do it. 

1 be to be there. He know'd m^. 

Leave me b^ for Ime afear'd. 
I never took notice to it, 

I wish I haddent did it ; howsum- 
evcr, I dont keer : they cant 8keei\di8regard th^m. They emvnet t€are 



€!ive me them there books. 

He ort to go^ so ho ort. 

No he brten. 

Dont scrouge me. 

I diddent go to do it. 

Aint that a good hand write ? 

Nan ? I knowM what he meant^ but 
I never let on. 

It is a long mile to town. Ah ! I 
thought 'twas unle a short mile. 
Irish. 

Not here the day; he went till 
Pittsburgh. 

Let us be afler pairsing a woe bit 

Where did you loss it f 
Mo. Va. Kt. or Miss. 

Carry the horse to water. 

Tote the wood to the river. 
Have you focht the water ? 

* ■ >* 

-' 1 've made 200 bushels of com this 
year. 

He has run annst a snag. 

Is that your ^under, straneer 7 

He will soon come of that habit. 

I warthar. and I seen his boat was 
Upadend too neayy. 
" Whar you gwine ? 
Heseincohoot with me. 
Did you get shet of your tobacca ? 

fn^ hoped you to sell it ? 



CORRECTED. 

notjeaUng about it ; but, by permUUng 
me to give them my view tfthe subject, 
they would oblige me. So, IperseHeV' 
ed, and gained my point. Indeed! Jite 
you firom Berkshire t I mtu Really! I 
am swrprised^ 

Are you from ^eW'J&raey? Yea, 
Then I presume you know how to tend a 
tavem* 

CORRECTED. 

I saw him. Have you seen him ? 



5010 him. 

I have done my lask.l Have 'you 
done yours ? No, tut I wwwl. 

I shaU be there ; or, I must be there. 
He knew me. t 

Let me be, for 1 am tifiraitL 

I never took notice (/it : or, better 
thus, I never noticed it 

I wish I had not done it : howewr, 1 



me. , < 

Give me tJiMe books. 

He ought to go, Tcatty, 

He ought not 

Don't crowd me. 

I did not intend to do it 

Is not that beautiful writing 7 

What ? I knew what he meant, but 
I kept that to mysdf. 

It is a UtUe over a mile to town. Ah! 
I supposed it to be less than a mile. 

CORRECTED. 

He is not here (o>day* He went to 
Pittsburgh. 
Let us parse a little. 
Where did you fose it ? 

CORRECTED. 

Lead the horse to water y or, water 
the horse. 

Carry tlie wood to the river. 

Have you fetehedy or braughtf the 
water? 

I Itave raised .200 bushels of com 
this year. 

He has got into difficulty. 

Is that your baggage, sir 7 

He win soon cveroame, or get ride/, 
that habit 

I was there, and I saw that his boat 
was too heacUyladen, or loaded. 

Where are you going ? 

He is in partnership vrith me. 

Did yon get rid, or dispose o^ your 
tobacco 7 

Who A^fped you seUit^ . 



906 raoBODT. % 

PROSODY* 

Pkosody treats of the modulations ot ibe voi« 
according to the usages of the language we speak, 
and the sentiments we wish to express : hf^^Jf » 
in its most extensive sense, it comprises all the 
laws of elocution. 

Prosody is commonly divided into two parts : 
the first teaches the true pronunciation of words, 
comprising accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, and 
time ; and the second, the Laws of versification. 

AeotnU Accent is the lajing of a peculiar stress of the voice 
on a particular letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or distingiiidiied from them ; as, ia the word 
presume, the stress of the voice must be en the letter «, and 
the second syllable, sume, which syllable takes the accent 

Eveiy word of more syllables -4han one, has one accented 




mo ni^al, a ban' don ^ing> i • l 

Quanlily. The quantity of a syllable is that time which is 
occupiod in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel ; 
which causes it to be slowly joinad in pronunciation with Ao 
foUowmg letters ; as, " Fall, bale, mood, h5&se, ftaturo." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant i 
which causes ^e vowel to be quicldy joined to the succeeding 
letter ; as, " ftnt, bonnet, hunger." 

A long ayllaWo generally req\iires double the time of a short 
one in pronouncing it ; thus, " mate" and " n5te" should lie 
pronounced as slowly again as " mat" and " not." 

EmphMia* By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of the voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how thej 
atfect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatick worda 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, aainveU aa 
by a greater stress. 

Emphasis will be more fully explained under the head of Elocuticm* 

Pau9e8p Pauses or r0sts, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice during a perceptible, and, in many cases, 
a measurable space of time. 
T»ne3* Tonesaredifl^erentbothfromemphasisandpausesi 
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•tstmg hi the modalations of the voice, or the notes or variationa 

of sound which we employ in the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases ; but tones 

ofiect sentences, paragraphs^ and sometimes a whole discourse. 



» 



PUIfCTUATIOJr^ 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written com- 
position into sentences or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, in, order to mark the different 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronun- 
ciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon^ a 
pause double that of the comma ; the Colony double that of the 
semicolon ; and the Period, double that of the colon. 

Punctuation is a modem art. The ancients were entirely unacquainted 
witli the use of points 9 and wrote, not only without any distmction of mem- 
bers and periods, but also without anv distinction of words. This custom 
continued till the year 360 before Christ. How the ancients read their 
works, written in this manner, it is not easy to conceive. Afler the practice 
of joining words together had ceased, notes of distinction were ptdiced at 
the end of every word. This practice continued a considerable tkne. 

As it appears that the present usua^e of points did not take place whilst 
manuscripts and monumental inscriptions were the only known methods of 
conv^rin^ knowledge, we must conclude, that it was mtroduced with the 
art of prmting. Tne introduction was, however, gradual : all the points 
did not appear at once. The colon, semicolon, and note of admiration, were 
produced some time after the others. The whole set, as they are now used, 
oeeame established, when learning and refinement had made considerable 
progress. 

As the rules of punctuation are founded altogether on the 
grammatical construction of sentences, their application pre- 
stipplMses, on the part of the student, a knowledge of Syntax. 
Al^ough ^ey admit of exceptions, and require a continual ex- 
ercise of judgment and literary taste in applying them properly, 
th^are of great utility, and justly merit our particular attention. 

The great importance of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
punctuation, and of attending strictly to the application of its 
rules, is established by the single fact, that the 'meaning of a sen- 
Unce is often totally perverted by the omission or misapplication 
uf points. To illustrate the correptness of this remark, numer- 
ous examples might be selected. The following border on the 
ridiculous : " Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to sea his wife, 

desires \Yv^ prayers of this church ;" " Tryon, who escaped 

# 
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fp>m the jail on Friday last, ia 22 years of oge, has sandy biit» 
light eyes, thin visage, Avith a short nose turned up about six feet 
high, &c," Corrected ; " Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to aea, 
his wife desires the prayers of this church ;" ** thin visage, witi^ 
a short nose turned up, about six feet high, &c." 

Before one enters upon the study of punctuation, it is neces* 
sary for him to understand what is meant by an adjunct^ a sim^ 
pie sentencey and a compound sentence. 

An adjunct or imperfici phrase contains no assertion, or does 
not amount to a proposition or sentence ; as, •' Therefore ;" 
** studious of praise ;" " in the pursuit of commerce," — For the 
detmition of a sentence, and a compound sentence, turn to 
page 119. 

\Vhon two or more adjuncts are connected with the verb ia 
the same manner, and by the same preposition or conjunction, 
the sentence is compound, and may be resolved into as many 
simple ones as there are adjuncts ; " as, " They have sacrificed 
their health and fortune, at the shrine of vanity, pride, and extrO' 
vaganee.^* But when the adjuncts are connected with the verb 
in a different manner, the sentence is simple ; as, ** Grass of an 
excellent qwdity, is produced in great abundance in the northern 
regions of our country." 

COMMA. 

RULE 1. The members of a simple sentence should not, in 
general, be separated by a comma ; as, " Every part of matter 
swarms vdth living creatures." 

Exereisea in Pundttatum, — Idleness is the great fomenter of all oormp* 
tions in the human heart. The friend of order has made half his way t* 
virtue. Ail finery is a sign of littleness. 

RULE 2. When a simple sentence is long, and the nomina« 
tive is accompanied with an inseparable adjunct of importance, 
it may admit a comma immediately before the verb ; as, <^ Thft 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the English language ;" " Too many cf the 
pretended friendships of youth, are mere combinations in 
pleasure." 

Exerdsta.-- The indulgence of a harsh dispontion is the introduction to 
fbtare misery. To be totally indifferent to praise or censure is a real defod 
in character. The intermixture of evil in human society serves to cjenaas 
the sufl^ring graces and virtues of the g(H)d. 

RULE 3. When the connexion of the different parts of a 
simple sentence, is interrupted by an adjunct of importance. Hits 
acyunct must be distinguished by a comma before and after H ; 
as, " His work is, in many respects, very imperfect. It is, there* 
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Jfere, not much approved." But when these Interruptions are 
slight and unimportant, it is better to omit the comma ; as, 
^ Flattery is certainhj pernicious ;" " There is surely a pleasure 
in beneficence." 

Exerches^—Choniy like the snn brightens all its ohjects. Gentleness is 
in truththc prcat avenue to mutual enjoyment. You too have vour failings 
HiimiJsty and knawledge with poor apparel excel pride and ignorance iin- 
Oer coetly attire. The best men often experience disappointments. Advice 
should be aeasonal)ly administered, l^o assumed behaviour can alwaya 
mde the real cliaracter. 

- V RULE 4. The nominative case indcpencJent, and nouns in 
apposition when accompanied with adjuncts, must be distinguish- 
ed by commas ; as, " My son, give me thy heart ;" " Dear Sir, 
f write to express my gratitude for your many kindnesses ;" " I 
am obliged to you, my friends, Sor your many favours ;" ^^Paul, 
the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and know- 
ledge;'^ " The buUerfly, child of the summer, flutters in.thesun.*» 
But if two nouns in apposition are unattended with adjuncts, 
or if they form only a proper name, they should not be separated ; 
as, " Paid the apostle, suffered martyrdom ;" " The statesman 
Jefferson, wrote the declaration of Independence." 

• 

JEr^cwc*.— Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all gcneratiort^. 
Continue my dear child to make virtue thy chief study. Canst tliou expect 
thou betrayer of innocence to escape the hand of vengeance ? Death the 
king of terrours chose a prime minister. Hope tlie balm of life sooths us 
undbr every misfortune, Confucius the jgreat Chinese pliilosopher was em- 
inently good as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illiistrious exam- 
ple of true piety. 

RULE 5. The nominative case absolute and the infinitive 
BK)od absolute with their adjuncts, a participle with words de- 
pending on it, and, generally, any imperfect phrase which may 
be resolved into a simple sentence, must be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas ; as, " His father dying, he 
succeeded to the estate ;" " To confess the trxith, I was in fault ;' 
**The king, approving the plan, put it in execution ;" " He, 
having finished his academical course, has returned home, to 
prosecute his professional studies. ^^ 

Exercises. — Peace of mind being secured we may smile at misfortune. 
To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his futui-e ease and reputation. Hia 
talents formed for great enterprises could not fail of rendering him conspic- 
uous. The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and constant 
■pint will assuredly lead to happiness. All mankind compose one family 
ftssembled under the eye of one common Father. 

RULE 6. A compound sentence must be resolved into simple 
ones by placing commas between its members ; as, " The 
decay, the waste, and the dissolution of a plant, may af&ct oiir 
•piritty and nuggost a train of serious reflections." 
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Three or more nouna, reibs, adjectiveSf {mitie^esy or mi^ 
rerbsy connected by conjunctions, expressed or understoodt 
must be separated by commas ; as, *' The husband, wife,* and 
children,! suffered extremely ;" " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss ;" " David was a bravo, 
wise, and pious man;" " A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator, lives for a noble purpose ;" ** Success generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake." 

Two or more nouns, verbs, aiiljectives, participles, or adverbs, 
occurring in the same construction, with their conjunctions un- 
derstood, must be separated by commas ; as, << Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim ;" " Virtue supports in adversity, moder- 
ates in prosperity ;" '' Plain, honest truth, needs no artificial 
covering ;" " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

Exereites. — We have no reason to comf^n of the lot of man nor of the 
rantability of tho world. Sensuality contaminates the body depresses the 
tmdenrtanding deadens the moral feelings of the heart ana degiades man 
from his rank in creation. 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the prospects of niuiy a 
youth. He is alternately supported by nis father his uncle and his elder 
brother. The man of vnrtue and honour will be trusted relied upon and 
Mteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited timorous and baaeu 
Ai upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and true 
lovely honest and of good report Habits of reading writing and thinking 
are the indispensable qualifications of a ffood student. The great business 
of life is to be employed in doinff justly loving mercy and wuking humUy 
with our Creator. Iti live soberly righteously and piously compr^ends the 
whole of our duty. 

In our health life possessions connexions pleasures there are causes of 

•" ^ 'e 

* The correctness and importanco of this rule appear to be so obviooi^ 
as to render it not a little surprising, that aay tortter. possessing the least 
degree of rhetorical taste, should reject it I am bold to affirm, that it is 
obierved by every correct reader ana speaker ; and yet, strange as it mi^ 
seem, it is jgenenuly violated by those printers who punctuate by the ear, 
and all others whio are influenced by their pernicious exam^e; thas^ 
'* The head, the heart and the hands, should be constantly and actively 
employed in doing good." Why do they not omit the comma where tiie 
conjunction is understood 7 It would be doinff no greater violence to the 
principles of elocution ; thus, ** The head the neart and the hands, should 
be, Ice." or thus, ^ The head the heart, and the hands, should be employ* 
ed," jSic Who does not perceive that the latter pause, whore the coo* 
junction is expressed, is as necesstary as the former, where the conjunctioii 
IS understood? Ana, since this is the case, what fair objection can be 
made to the following method of punctuation ? ** Hie head, the heart, and 
the hands, should be constantly and actively employed in dcnng good ;* 
" She b a woman, gentle, sensible, wcll*educated, and religious." 

t As a eonsideraUe pause in pronunciation is necessary between the 
last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it; butM 
no pause is allowab\«) between the last adjective and the noup, or betwceii 
the last adverb and the verb, the comma, in such instances. Is proppHy 
emitted j thus, " David was a brave, wise, and pknu man." 
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ly imptreeptiMy working. Deliberate slowly execute promptly. An 
idle rnfling lociety is near akin to such as is corrupting. This^ unhappy 
penon bad been seriously ailectionately admonished but in rain. 

Rule 7. Comparative sentences whose members are short* 
and sentences connected with relative pronouns the meaning ot 
whose antecedents fs restricted or limited to a particular sense^ 
Bfaould hot be separated by a comma ; as, ** Wisdom is better 
than riches ;** " No preacher is so successful as time ;** ** lie 
accepted what I had rejected ;^ " Self-denmi is the sacrifice 
which virtue must make ;^ " Substract from many modem poets 
aU ilud may be found in Shakspeare, and trash will remain ;" 
** Give it to the man tohom you most esteem." In this last ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of " man in general," but of " the 
Bma whom you most esteem." . 

But whea the antecedent is used in a general sense, a commfl 
m properly inserted before the relative ; as, '' JVfa% who is bom 
of a wonmn, is of few days and full of trouble ;" " There is bo 
ekat^m in the female sex, which can supply the place of virtue." 

This rule is equally applicable to constructions in which th^ 
relative is understood ; as ; ** Valtie duly the privileges you 
enjoy ;" that is, " privileges te/iic/* you enjoy." 

Exercises. — How much better it is to get wisdom than gold ! The frwnd* 
ships of the world can exist no longer than interest ccnients thena. Eat 
what id set before yoiu They who excite envy will easily incur censure. 
A man who is of a detracting spirit will misconstrue the most innocent 
^^•*»ds that car. be put together. Man^ of the evils which occfi^ioa our 
e«mDifc'li9 oTiitC '*'"dd are wholly imaginary. 

The gentle mind i«liho the smCCth stream which reflecta every object in 
its iust Voportion and in Us feiresi colpur?. In that unafTected cmhty whi^ 
•pringyfrom a gentle miud there is an incomparable diarm. Ihe Lord 
whom I serve is eternal This is the man we saw yesterday. . 

RULE 8. When two words of the same sort, are comiected 
by a coniunction expressed, they must not be separated ; as, 
"Libertines call religion, bigotry or superstition;" "True 
worth is modest and retired ;" " The study of natural history, 
expands and elevates the mind ;" " Some men sin deliberately 
<^d presumptuously." When words are connected in pairs, die 
pairs only should be separated; as, " There is a nal ural dif- 
ference between merit and dement, virtue and vice, wisdom and 
folly ;" " Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we shouid 

be temperate." ^ v . 

But if the parts connected by a conjunction are not short, 
they may be separated by a comma ; as, "Romances may b#5 
said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to«vil." 

Ejrercfoet.— Idleness brings forward and nourishes many had passion^ 
Tme friendship will at all times avoid a rough or careless behaviour. Heali* 
and pMCO a moderate fortune and a few friends sum up aU the undottbtetf 
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utidM oftempona felidtT. Truth ii frtr and tfUtiB, limple and liaeect. 
imifemi and oonmtent. fntetiiperaiiea deatroyt the strenffli of o« bodlw 
and the Tigourof oar minda. 

RULE 9. Where ike verb of a simple member is miderstood, 
a comma may, in some.instanees, be inserted ; as^ '^ From law 
arises secuniy ; from security, curiosity ; from cmriosity, know- 
ledge.'' But in others, it is better to omit the comma ; " No sta- 
tion is so hi^, no power so great, no character so unblemished, 
as to exempt men firom tl^ attactui of radmess, malice, and 
envy." 

JBxtrei»es.-^Aa a eompanion he was aerere and aatincai ; as a fnend ea|K 
tioua and dangeraua. If the spring put forth no blossoms m smnmer there 
will be no beauty and in autumn no uruit. So if youth be trifled aWay with- 
oat inqworement manhood w^ be contemptible and old age miserable. 

RULE 10. When a simple member stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, and its verb may be changed into the mfmitive 
mood, the comma is generally oimtted ; as, '< I suppose ^t^ ol 
vBit ;^ changed, " 1 suppose fcm to be at resV* 

But when the verb to 6s is followed by a verb in the in&iidvp 
mood, whkh, by transposition, may be made the nominative 
case to it, the verb fo 6e is generally separated from the infini- 
tive by a covuna ; as, ^' The most obvious remedy is, f» wiih^ 
draw from aU OHociationa with bad men ;" ^' The first and most 
obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw^ from aH 

associations with bad men." 

f 

IJMreitn. — ^Tbey believed he was dead. He did not know that I was Iha 

man. I knew she was still alive. The greatest misery is to be condieinned 

by our own hearts. Tlie greatest misery that we can endure is to be co»o 

demned by oar own hearts, 

fW NOTES, 

1. When a conjunction is separated by a phrase or member firom the mem- 
ber to which it belongs, such mterveoing phrase appears to require a com- 
ma at each extremity ; as, " They set out early, and, before the dose af tiie 
day, arrived at the destined place." This rule, however, is not cenendly fcA- 
lowed by our best writers ; as, '* If thou seek the Lord, he will be found of 
thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever ;'** ** AU if ^e parts 
connected are not short, a comma may be inserted.*' 

2. Sevend verbs succeeding each ottier hi the infinitive mood, and having 
a conunon dependance, may be divided by commas ; as, ** To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the 
deserving, are humane and noble emptojmients. 

3. A remaikable expresuon, or a short observation, somewhat in the form 
of a quotation, mav be properly marked with a comma . as, ^It hurts a 
man'ajpridc to stnr, I do not know ;" *< Plutardi calls lying, the Hee ^stoes.^ 

4. When woros are placed in opposition to each omer, or with some 
marked variety, they must be distinguished by a comma ; as 

** Tho» deep, yet dear ; tho» gmUe, yet not duU ; 
" Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing,fidL^ 

** Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often fotmd, not only in 
pUkf but in opposition to, the view<» iu)d ponduct of each other." 
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Sometiittes ^en the word with which the last preposition'*ame8,- is sin- 
gle, the comma may be omitted ; as, ''Many states were in i&iance toi(JL 
and under the protection qf Rome." 

. Tfee same nie and restrictions apply, when two or more nouns refer to 
the same preposition ; as, " He was composed both under the threaietOngf 
and at the tqitprcaeh, o/k crurf^and lingering death ;» «* He was not onlythe 
l»»z^, but the/oti^o^his people." 

5. The words, << as, thus, nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above alL on tiie contranrj in the next place, m 
abort," and all other wor^s and phrases of a simlWkind,* must generally 
be^eparatedfisom th^c<«itext by a comma; «», *<Remember thy best Iriend ; 
fcmuHy, the supporter of thy mfancy ; now, the guardian <rf thy youth :» 
** He f<^ared want ; hmee, he overvalued riches ;" " So, if youth be trifled 
away," &c **^gam, we must, have food and clodung ;» *• BtuMy, let us 
conclude." 

The foregoing mlei^ and esEaanples are Bufficient, it is pre* 
mimed, to suggest to the learner^ m all drdinary iBstanoes^ ike 
proper place for insertii^ the comma ; but in aj^yiag these 
nyes,.great.regard must be paid to the length ai^ meaning of tlie 
clauses, and the j^oportion which tbey bear to one uiother^ 

The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into 
two or more parts, not so closely connected as those which are 
separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each other, 
as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

RtJLE 1. When the preceding member of die sentence does 
not of itself give complete sense, but depends on the following 
clause, and sometimes when the sense of that member would 
be complete without the concluding one^ the semicolon is used ; 
as in the following examples : ''As the desire of approbation^ 
when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part 
of our species ; so, nothing is more destructive to them, when 
it is governed by vanity and foDy';'* " The wise man is happy, 
when he gains^lus own approbation ; the fool, when he gakis the 
applause of those around him ;" '' Straws swim upon thejBur- 
face ; but pearls lie at the bottom." 

JExerc^es, The path of truth is a plain and safe path that of falsehood a 
perplexing maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness aiid inendship hell of 
fierceness and animosity. As there is a worldly happmess wlHch God pe(> 
eefves to be no other than disguised misery as there are woridly honours 
which in his estimation are reproach so there is a worldly wisdom which in 
bis sight IS foolishness. 

But all subsists by eleingnMlftife 
And passions are the t4|pentil|bf life, 

BULB 2. When an example is introduced to illustrate a rule 
or proposition, the semicolon may be used before the conjunc- 
lion o^; as in the following instance : Prepositions govern th^ 
objective case ; as, ** She gave the book to him.'* 
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KoTt. lainitAiieMUke the foregcqiig, many i«iq^^ 
Ihe C0I0D9 iaste^cl of the senucolon. 

COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two orinore partSji 
less connected than those which are sepamted hy a semicokm ) 
but not so independent as separate^ distinct sentences; 

RULE 1. When a meniberof ascy^tence is complete in itself, 
but followed hy some supplemental remark, or iurtber illustr^ 
tion of thienubject, the Colon may be properly empl<^ed^ as^ 
" JP^ature felt her inability, to exjtricate herself from the conse^ 
quanicea of guilt : the gospel -revealed the pla,n of divine interpo^ 
sition and aid.*' " Great wo!^ are performed, not by sti«ng^ 
but by perserveranee : yondear pidace was ^ised hy single stones ^ 
yet you see its hei^t imd spaciousness.'^ 

Evtrdses, The three great enemies to traiifiiriKity af© Vice supefaftitioii 
and idleiieM vice wliich poisons and disturbs the nnncl with ba4 poafflona 
superstition ^bich iill» it with imaginary terroars icUeneas -whidi loads i^ 
with tediousness and distrust. 

When we look forward into the year which Is beginning what do we be- 
hold there ? AU my hrethren is a blank to our view a dark unknown preeenii 
itself. 

RULE 2* Wben a semicolon has preceded, or more tfean 
one, and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to markdio 
connectingor concluding sentiment, the colon should be applied ; 
as, '' A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an 
almighty go veniour, stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; 
informing us of perpetual rest prepared for the righteous here- 
afler, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the ^vicked : these 
are the considerations which overawe the world, which support 
integrity, and check guilt.'' , 

PERIOD. 
Wbm a sentence is complete, and sa independent as not t<y be 
eonnected with the one which follows it, a period should be in- 
serted at its close ; as, <' Fear God." ^^Ilonor the patriot.** 
•* Respect virtue." 

In the use of many of the pauses, there is a diversity of prac<r 
ttoe among our best writers and grammarians. Compoued 
sentences connected by conjunctions, are sometimes divided bj 
the period ; as, << Recreations, though they may he of an inno- 
cent kind, require aXe^y government to keep tbam within a due 
and limited province. Mn^ such as are of an irregular aad 
vicious nature, are not to be governed, but to be baj^wied from 
every well-regulated mind." 

The period should follow every abbreviated won} 5 aif. ** Ar 
O. N. B. U, S. Va. Md. Viz.. C9I. Mr." 
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DASH« 

The Dash, tliough often used improperly by hasty and inco- 
herent writers, may be introduced with propriety, where the 
sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant pause is re- 
quired ; or where there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment ; 
as, " If thou art he, so much respected once — but, oh ! how 
fallen ! how degraded !" " If actinf^ conformably to the will of 
our Creator^ — if promoting the welfare of mankind around us ; 
— if securing our own happiness ; — are objects of the highest 
moment: then we arelouilly called upon to cultivate and ex- 
tend the great interests of religion and v»rtue." 

A dash following a stop, d%3notes ^hat the pause is to be greater 
than if the stop were alone ; and when used by itself, requires 
a pause of such length as the sense only can dctermme. 

** Here lies the great — False marble, where ? 
** Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

INTERROGATORY POINT. 

The not^ of interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; as, " Who adorned the heavens with such ex- 
quisite beauty ?" 

Note. The interrogative point should not be employed in c^scs where it 
18 only said, that a question has been asked ; as, ^' Tl\c Cyprians asked me, 
why I wept." 

EXCLAMATORY POINT. 

The not^ of exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden 
emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and sometimes to invocations 
and addresses ; as, " How much vanity in the pursuits of men !" 
" What is more amiable than virtue I" " My friend ! this con- 
duct amazes me !" " Hear me, O Lord ! for thy lovbg kindness 
is great !" 

PARENTHESIS. 

A parenthesis is a clause containing some useful remark, 
which may be omitted without injuring the grammatical con- 
struction ; as, " To gain a posthumous^ reputation, is to save a 
few letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.'* 

** Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
" Virtue alone is happiness below;" 

Note. The parenthesis generally denotes a moderate depression of the 
voice ; and, as tne parenthetical marks do not supply the place of a point. 
the clause «hoQld be accompanied with every stop which the sense would 
require, if the parenthetical characters were not used. It ought to termi- 
nate with the 8ame,kind of point which the member has that precedes jt j as, 
«* He loves nobly, (I speak of friendship,) who is not jealous when he has 
partnoTi of Iove.« 

19 
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•* Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
** Lent Heav'n a parent to tlie poor and mc?** 
Parentheses, however^ containing interrogations or exclamations, form 
exception to this rule ; as, *' If I grant his request, (and who could refuse 
it 7) I shall secure his esteem and attachment. 

AP08TROPIIK AND QUOTATION. 

The apostrophe is used to abbreviate a word, and also to 
mark the possessive case of a noun ; as, '^ '/i>, for it is ; iho\ 
for though ; o*€r, for over ;" " A man* 8 poverty." 

A Quotation marks a sentence taken in the author's oini 
language ; as, '^ The proper study of mankind is man." 

When an author represents a person as speaking, the lan- 
guage of that person should be designated by a quotation ; aS| 
At my coming in, he said, ^^ You and the physician are come 
too late." A quotation contained within another, should be dis- 
tinguished by two single commas ; as, '< Always rcraembef this 
ancient maxim : * Know thvself.* " 

DIRECTIONS FOR IJgiXG CAPITAL LBTTERS. 

It is proper to begin with a capital, 

1. The first wonl of every sentence. 

2. Proper names, the appellations of the Deity, &c.; as, 
"James, Cincinnati, the Andes, Huron ;" " God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, Providence, the Iloly Spirit." 

3. Adjectives derived from proper names, the titles of books, 
nouns which are used as the subject of discourse, the pronoun 
/ and tlie interjection O, and every line in poetry ; as. " Ameri- 
can, Grecian, English, French ; Irving*s Sketch Book, Perci- 
vaPs Poems ; I write ; Hear, O earth !" 
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VERSlFICATIOir 

Poetry is the language of passion, or of enlivened imaginaticm. 
Versification, in English, is the harmonious arrangement 
of a particular number and variety of accented and unaccented 
syllables, according to particular laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the sound of the last sylla* 
hie in one line, to the sound of the last syllable in another; as, 
•* O'er the glad waters of the dark>blue «««, 
" Our thoughts as boundless and our souls ksfreeJ" 

Blank Verse consists in poetical thoughts expressed in reg^ 
iilar numbers, but without the correspondence of sound at the 
end of the lines wliich constitutes rhyme. 

Poetical Feet consist in a particular arrangement and 
eoimcxion of a number of accented and unaccented s/llabl 
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They are called /ee!, because it is by their aid that the voice, as 
it wore, steps tilong through the verse in a measured pace. 

All poetical feet consitt either of two, or of three syUables ; and aro 
ledaciDle to eight kinds ; four of two eiyllables, and four of three, as follows : 

Dissyllable. Trisyllable. 

A Trochee - v A Dactylo - w c» 

An Iambus v^ - An Amphibrach \j " yj 

A Spondee - > An Anapaest v/ u - 

A Pyrrhick \/ w A Tribrach >v/ v ^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unac 
rented ; as, H&teful, pettish : 

Restless mdrtSls tdil fSr nOught. 
An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ac- 
cented ; as. Betray, consist : 

The seas shSU waste, the sides in smdke decay* 
A Dactyle has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
tmaccented ; as, Labourer, p6ssible : 

TrSm the low pleasures of this fallen nature* 
An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented^ and the 
last accented ; as. Contravene, acquiesce : 

Atthg close of the day whSn the hamlet Is still. 
A Spondee ; as, The pale mOon : a Pyrrhick ; as, on thS tall 
tree : an Amphibrach ; as. Delightful : a Tribrach } as, Nu- 
mSrablS. 



RHEITORICK. 

Gram9Iar instructs us how to express our thoughts correctly; 

Rhetorick teaches us to express them with force and ele- 
gance. 

The former is generally confined to the correct application of words in 
constracting single sentences. The latter treats of the proper choice of 
words, oflhe happiest method of constructing sentences, of their most advan. 
tageons arrangement in forming a discourse, and of tne various kinds and 
qualities of composition. The principles of rhetorick are principally based 
on those unfolded and illustrated in the science of grammar. Hence, an ao- 
(^uaintance with the latter, and, indeed, with the liberal arts, is a prerequi- 
site to the study of rhetorick and belles-lettres. 

COMPOSITIONT. 

It may be laid down as a maxim of eternal truth, that good 
sense is die foundation of all good Ai^Titing. One who under- 
stands a subject well, will scarcely write ill upon it 

Rhetorick, or the art of persuasion, requires in a writer, the union of good 
sense, and a lively and chaste imagination. It is, then, her province to teach 
him to embeUtsh his thoughts with elegant and appropriate language, vivid 
imagery, and an agreeable variety of expression. It ought to be his atm^ 
** To mark the point whore sense and dulness meet.** 
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STYLE.— PBRSPlClTITY AND PRJBCISIOH. 

Style is the peculiar manner iu which we express our cci»i- 
ceptions by means of lan^age. It is a picture of the idea$i 
which rise in our minds, and of the order in which they are pro- 
duced. 

The qualities of a good style, may be ranked under two heads, 
pentptcfiiiy and omatneni. 

Perspicuity, which is considered the fundamental quality 
of a good style, claims attention, first, to single words and phra- 
ses ; and, secondly, to the constmction of sentences. When 
considered with respect to words and phrases, it requires these 
three qualities, puritij, propriety^ and preciatoH. 

Purity of language consists in the use of such words and such 
constructions as belong to the language which we speak^ in op- 
position to words and phrases belonging to other languages, or 
which are obsolete or new-coined, or employed without proper 
authority. 

Propriety is the choice of those words which the best usage 
has appropriated to the ideas which we intend to express by 
them. It implies their correct and judicious application, in op- 
posftion to low expressions, and to words and phrases which ' 
would be less significant of the ideas which we wish to convey. 
It is the union of purity and propriety, which renders style grace- 
ful and perspicuous. 

Precision^ from prctcklert^ to cut off, signifies retrenching all 
superfluities, and pruning fhe expression in such a manner as to 
exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of the ideas 
mtended to be conveyed. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

A proper construction of sentences is of so great importance 
in every species of composition, that we cannot be too strict or 
minute in our attention to it. 

Elegance of style r<^quirc8 ua generally to av.nd many short or long sen- 
t?nce« in succession ; a monotonous corresi>on«lcncc of one member to ano- 
ther ; and the commencing of a piece, section, or paragranh, with a long 
sentence. 

The qualities most essential to a perfect sentence, are Unity 
Clearness, Strength, and Harmony, 

Unity is an indispensable property of a correct sentence. A 
sentence implies an ammgement of words in which only one pro- 
position is expressed. It may, indeed, consist of parts; but 
these parts ought to be so closely bound together, as to make 
on the mind the impression, not of many objects, but of only 
one. In order to preserve this unity, the following rules may be 
useful. 

U JnUie etntrae of the setitence, the scene shmdd be changed at UiUe m posd 
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Nfv la eYery sentenee there it some leading or goveminff word, wUch, if 
poanble, ought to be continued so from the beginning to the end of it. The 
allowing sentence is not constructed acconSng to thisnile: ** After we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was saluted by aU my frienda, 
^ho received me with the greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the 
objects are sufiicientW connected, yet, by shifting so freouently the place and 
the person, the vessel, the shore, we, they, I, and 10/10, tney appear m so dis- 
united a view, that the miiid is led to wander for the sense. The sentence 
IS restored to its proper unity by constructing it thus : " Having come to 
anchor, I was put on shore, where I was saJuted by all my friends, who 
received me with the greatest kindness.^ 

2. Never cffHvdinto one sentence thingswhich have so little connexion, thai 
thsy would bear to be divided into two or more deniences. • The violation of this 
rule produces so unfavourable an eficct, that it is safer to err rather by too 
Akany short sentences, than by one that is overloaded and confused. 

3. Avoid all unnecessary parentheses. 

Clearness. Ambiguity, which is opposed to iclcarness, may 
arise from a bad choice, or a bad arrangement of words. 

A leading rule in the arrangement of sentences, is, that those 
cronis or members most nearly rekUed, should be placed in the sen* 
lence as near to each other as possible, so as thereby to make their 
mutual relation cleaHy appear. This rule ought to be observed, 

1. In the position of adverbs. ** By greatness,*' says Mr. Addison, " I do 
not only mean tlie^ bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view.*' The improper situation of the adverb only, in this sentence, renders 
it a limitation otthe verb mean, whereas the author intended to have it qual- 
ify the phrase, a single object ; thns^ ** By greatness, I do not mean the 
bulk of aiiy sinele object only, but the largeness of a whole view." 

% In the position ^phrases and members, ** Are these designs which any 
man who inborn a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ousht to 
be ashamedlpr afraid to avow ?*' Corrected : "Are these designs whitm any 
man who is bom a Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any drcumstanr 
eet, tit any situation, to avow ?*' 

S. In the positifin qf pronouns, Tha reference ol a pronoun to its noun^ 
should always be so clear that we cannot possibly mistake it : otherwise the 
noun ought to be repeated. '* It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, by heaping up treasures^ which nothing can protect us 
against but the good providence of our Heavenly Father." Wideh, in tliis 
sentence, grammatically refers to treasures ; and this would convert the 
ifvhole peri^ into nonsense. The sentence should have been thus construc- 
ted . '^ It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life, agamst loAtcA nothing can protect us but the 
good providence of our Heavenly Father.** 

Strength. By the strength of a sentence is meant such an 

arrangement of its several words and members, as exhibits the 

sense to the best advantage, and gives every word and member 

its due weight and force. 

1. The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to take frtnn 
a all redundant words and memberu. Whatever can be easily supplied in the 
mind, should generally be omitted ; thus, ** Content with derserving a trinm|)h, 
he refused the honour of it,** is better than to say, ** Being content with de- 
serving a triumph," &c. ** They returned back again to the same city from 
lahenee they came ferth.** If we expunge f^m this short sentence fire 
words which are mere expletives, it will be much more neat and forcible ; 
thae, ** They retvmad to the eity whence they eame." But we should be 
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emutioiiB of pruninft to dosoly as to give a hardneei and drynem to the njML 
Some leaves mnstlie lefl to sbelter and adorn the fruit. 

f. Pmrtiadar atUnHon Uftke%ue of eojmkUhetf reUawea, mtd fdlthe ftatkta 
empUyed fir trantUUm <md ftmnexion, is required. In compositions of an 
elevated character, the reUtive should generally be inserted. An ii^udicioiis 
r(^>etition of and enfeebles style ; but when enumerating objects which we 
wish to have appear as distinct from each other as possible, it tnajr be repeaU 
ed with pecnliar advantage ; thus, " Such a man may fall a victim to flow- 
er ; but truth, and reason, and lil>erty, would fall with him.** 

3. Di»po§e •/ the ettpiiai word or words in that part iff the sentence in which 
they wiU mahe the most striking impression, 

4. Cause the members of a sentence to ^ on rising m their imnortanee one 
above another. In a sentence of two members, the longer should generally 
be the concluding one. 

5. Jhoid condwUng a sentence with anadverb, a preposition^ or any fnemuddf 
erable word, unless it be emphatical, 

6. Where two things are compared or contrasted toUh edch other, a resemOanea 
in the language andcanstntction should be obs^ed. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

* 

Figriures of Speech may be described as that language wfaidi 
is prompted either by the imagination, or by the passions. They 
generally imply some departure from simplicity of expressiop ; 
and exhibit ideas in a manner more vivid and impressive, than 
could be done hy plain language. Figures have been common- 
ly divided into two great clisses ; Figures of Words, and Fig 
ures of HitmghU 

Figures of Words are called Tropea, and consist in a word's 
being omplojred to signify something that is different from its 
original meaning ; so that by altering the word, we destroy the 
figure. 

When we say of a person, that he has a fine taste in wines, the word taste 
is used in its common, literal sense ; but when wc say, he has a fine taste 
for painting, poetry, or musick, we use the word figuratively. ^ A good man 
enjoys comfort i*i the midst of adversity,** is 0impTe language; but when it 
is said, *' To the upright there ariseth light in darmessy" the same sentiment 
is expressed in a figurative style, Kght is put in the place of emnfort, and 
darkness is used to suggest the idea of adeersky. 

The following are the most important figures : 

1. A Metaphor is founded on the resemblance which one 

object bears to another ; or, it is a comparison in an abridged 

form. 

When I say of some great minister, " That he uphoUs the state like a 
jfSBar which supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fainy fnake a oompatw 
ison : but when 1 say of such a minister, ** That he is the piUa^ state," tbe 
word pdlar becomes a metaphor. In the latter constructio?1k ^»e compaii- 
•on between the minister and a pillar, is made m the nuni' ) bat it la «z* 
pressed without any of the words that denote eomparisoa. 
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Metaepliors -abonnd in all wrifmgs. In the scriptures they may be fbund 
in vast varietyl Thas, our blessed Lord is called a vine, a lamb, a lion, &c ; 
and men, according to their difl^rent dispositions, are styled wolves, eJieep, 
dogs, serpents, vipjers, &c. 

Washington Irving, in speaking of the degraded state of the American 
Aborigines who rin^rer on tne borders of the "white settlemeafs," employt 
the following beautiful metaphor : " The proud pillar of their indepenaence 
has been shaken down, and the whole moral /a6ncA; lies in ruins.** 

2. An Allegory may b^ regarded as a metaphor eontinued ; 

or, it is several metaphors so connected together in sense, 9S 

frequently to form a kind of parable or fable.' It differs from a 

JBingle metaphor, in the same manner that a cluster on the vine 

differs from a single grape. 

The following is a fine example of an allegory, taken from the 60th psalm • 
wherein the people, of Israel are represented under the image of a vine . 
•* Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it Thou prenarodst room before it ; and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow ot 
it ; and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs into the sea, and her branches into the nver.*' 

3. A iSiMiLE pr Comparison is when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects, whether real or iniaginary, is expressed in 
form. 

Thus, we use a simile, when we say, ''The actions of princes are like 
those great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
have been seen by few." " As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
00 the Lord is round about his people.'* ** The musick of Caryl was like the 
memory of ioys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul.** '' Our 
Indians are like those wild plants which tbrive best in the shade, but which 
wither when exposed to the influence of tTie sun.'* 

" The Assyrian came down, like the M'olf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on tne sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.** 

4. A Metonymy is where the cause is put for the effect, or 
the eflect for the cause ; the container for the thing contained ; 

or the <sign for the thing signified. 

When we say, " They read ji/i/ton," the cause is put for the efiect, mean- 
ing " Milton's ioorhs." " Gray hairs should be respected ;*' here the eilect 
18 put for the cause ; meaning by " gray hairs,*' old age^ which produces 
ffray hairs. In the phrase, " The kettle boils," the container is substituted 
K>r the thing contained. *< He addressed the chair i^'' that is, the person in 
the chair. 

6. A Synec?)oche or Comprehension. When the whole is 
put for a part, or a part for the whole ; a genus for a species, or 
a species for a genus ; in general, when any thing less, or any 
thing more, is put f^r the precise object meant, the figure is call- 
ed a Synecdoche. 

Thtis, " A fleet of twenty *«£/, instead of, shipsJ'* " The horse ai a noble 
Animal ;** '* The dog is a faithful creature :'* here an individual ir nut i<Dr the 
«pedes. We sometimes useihe " head** for the person, and i^' '* wit*** 
for the sea. In like manner, an attribute may be put for a f Cfftd \ Uk, 
•* Youth** for (he ymotgf the " deep** for the sea. 
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6. PEBSONiFiciTidN Of PROSOPOPOEIA IS that figiire by ivbicb 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects, >Vhen we say, 
«< thegrottnd thirsts for rain," or, " the earth smile.* with plenty ;^ 
when we speak of" ambition's being restless,'^ or, " a disease's 
being dueitffd ;" such expressrons shojv th<; facility, with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living creatures to 
things that are inanimate^ 

Hm foOowing are fine examples of this fr^rnrc : 
•• CheerM with the grateful smell, old O^em sniiUs ;" 
«« The wilderness and the solitary place sliall be glad for them ; and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose/' 

7. An Apostrophe is an address to some person, cither ab^ 
sent or dead, as if he were present and listenmg to us. The ad- 
dress is frequently made to a personified object ; as, " Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O dealM where is tliy sting? O 
graos I where is thy victory V^ 

«• Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O mold of Inistore ; beiwi thy fair 
head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the lulU, when it move* 
in a fUB-beam at noon oTer the aleuce of Morven." 

8. Antithesis. Comparison is founded on the resemblance, 
mntithesis, on the contrast or opposition, of two objects. 

Emmple. •* If you wish to enn^ a person, study not to iacreose his 
stertSf but to diminish his desires.'" 

9. HvpfiRBOLE or Exaggeration consii?ts in magnifying an 
object beyond its natural bounds. " As swift as the wind ;' us 
white as the snow ; as slow as a snail ;" and the like, are cx^ 
travagant hyperboles. 

" I taw their chief; tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, tl»e blasted fir ; hw 
shield, the risyig moon ; he sat on the shore, like a doud of mist on th« 
WUs." 

10. Vision is produced, when, in relating something that is 
past, we use the present tense, and describe it as actually pass- 
ing before our eyes. 

11. Interrogation. The literal use ofanihterrogation, is to 

ask a question ; but when men are strongly moved, whatever 

they would afHrm or deny with great earnestness, they naturally 

put in the form of a question. 

Thus Balaam expressed himself to Balak : " The Lord is not man, that 
ho sliould lie, nor tneson of man, that he should repent Hath he said it ? 
and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? and shall he not make it 
good ?" " Hast thou an arm like God ? or canst thou thunder with a voice 
like him?" '. 

12. Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions, such aa 
surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

** O that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of way-&ring men V* *^0 
that I had wings kkc a dove ! lor then woiSd I fly away, and be at feat P 
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18. Irohy is expressing ourselves in a manner conliary to 
our thoughts ; not with a view to deceive, but to add force to 
our remarks. We can reprove one for his negligence, by Boy- 
Ing, "Vou havetnken great care.indeed." 

Tho prophet Elijah adopted this figure, when he chi 
Bui tn pn>r« thetrulh af. their deity. " He mocked 
•loud, lor he n B sod : either he is talking, or he ia pu 
journey, or, pemdvcntorc, he sleepeth, and must he wi 
14. Amplification or Climix consists inli 
eircum stances of an object or action, whkh \s 
in a strong light. 
-.!..., - a lively inatanee of this figure, when he .. 
n citizen in bon ' - ■ -r • i ....■- = 
parricide lo put : 
r* lo the act of crucilying bim!" 



KEV. 

Corveetlom of the False Syntax arranged und*r lli« Rulet and 

Role 4. Frequent commiision of sin harilena men in it. Great pains 
Inst been taken, &c— fj aeldom found. The sincere are, &c— 4> h^pjr 
What mnil, &c— Dianppoinlments juiS — (he renewal of hope ^ioM, &c. — ti 
without limit hat been conferred upon us. — Thou eamt not heal — but thou 
ma^al do, Lc—eoniisU tiie happiness, &c — Who tauludst, or diibl loucA 
laaiah'B hallowed lips with lire. 

.Vote I . And tct/l JAou never be lo Heaven resigned ? — And teho bad great 
■bililics, &C. 

Mbit S. ^rt peace and honour. — aaa controversy. 

Rule 7. Thtm that you viwted him that was mentioned. — he who 

prCBclied rrpcntance, &c. — Ihty who died. — ht who Bucceeded. 

Rule 8. Time and tide uinif, &c. — rtmme mountains. — art both nncer- 
tain. — rfwelt with, &o. — i^ect the mind, &,c. — What iigMtfif the counsel and 
cara, &c. — «■( now perished. — Why nre whilenoas and coHnosa, gtc. — bind 
them continually, &c — render thar poasesaor, &c. — There are errour and 
discrepance — which ehaa, &c. 

Rule 9. hthe same in idea.--i9 in the porphyry. — h remarkable, &c — 
which moHf merely as il ii moved, — afftcla us, fee. — Man's happineaa or 
■niaery j], in a ereat measure &e. — for it maybe, do. — looi blatne worthy. 

Rule 10. The nation ii powerful.— The licet raoi been, &c. — The chinch 
haa, be — it, or aught tn be, the iibjict, &.<:.—il is feehls. 

RoLB II. My people de &c. — The multitude eagerly jiurjM* pleaaure as 
their, Slc — lon-e divided inlAeirientimunts, and JAci) knre leferred, (Cc. — The 
people rgmce — give thrm sorrow. 

RtiLE IS. Hamrr's works are &c.—.4]ii'i heart. Jnnui fiorl'iboolt. 

JVoJe I. It was ihctnen, UJomm, and children's lot, &c. or, if uoi the lot of 
the men, women, and children. — PeUr, John, and Andrew's, &c. 

M>te 3. This 18 Cinnpitll the poet's production ; or. The pninclion of 
Campieli, ^. — The ulk was purchased at Brown's the mercer and hiditr- 
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' ROLi tS. Of Aif audicnce.«-put U on 'Jacob. — sprinkle M«m — axid ih^ 
•ball, &c— of Aic reputation. 

.\Ue. You wer9 blamed ; you wen worthy. — ^where wen you 7— how &r 
igert jrou ? 

Rule 14. Who hast been, &c— leAo t# the sixth tAoi hat lost ikts li/Sr by 
this means. 

Who all niy sense emfinedst ; or, didst confine, 

AW. And who brcugfUest him forth out of Ur. 

Rule 15. Wito shall be sent, &c — This is the' man who, &c. 

Rule 16. They to whom much is givca &c— ut/A whom you associate, Su% 
-r-^Aom I greatly respect, &c. — toAom we ou^t to love, and to whom, <!5^.— 
They v>fnm. conscience, 4^ — ^With whom did yon walk ? — ^Aom dLId yoo 
see 7 — ^To whom did you i^ethe book 7 

Rule 17. Who gave John those books 7 We, — Mm. who lives inPearl- 
•treet — My brother and Ae. — She and /. 

Rule Io: AWeS. Thirty (urM.—ttwenty /eel'— one hundi:ed/ilAoms. 

Jibte 6. He bought a pan: of new shoes — piece of eUgaU furniture. — pav 
effine horses^-tract of jwor land. 

AWe 7. Are still more difficult to be comprehended, — most douhtfaL, or pre- 
morious way,^ic — This model comes nearer perfection than any /, &c. 

Rule 19: Able. Tha{ sort. — these two hours. — TAi« kind, &c — He saw 
one personrOr more than one, enter the garden. 

Note 2. Better than himseifi, — is so smalL— Ait station may be^ it boond 
by the l^iws. 

JVble 3. On eocA side, &c. — took eocA his censer. 

Rule 20. Whom did they, &c. — ^They loAom opulence, — loAom luxury, &c. 
—Htm and them we know, &c. — Her that is negligent, &c. — ^my brother 
and me, ^. — Whom did they send, &c. — Them whom he, &c. 

Rule 21. It is /. — ^If I were Ae. — it is Ae, indeed. — Whom do you, Slc— 
Who do men £ay, &c. — and toAo say ye, &c. — whom do you imagine it to 
have been 7 — it was /; but you knew tliat it was Ae. 

Rule 25. Bid him come.— nnlurst not do it. — -Hear him read, ^f. — makes us 
eipprooe and reject, ^, — ^better tq live — than Io outlive, &c — to wrestle. 

Rule 26: Note. — ^The taking q^ pains: or, without taking pains, &c«- 
The changing ^^times,^ — the removing and setting up i^fkings. 

Rule 28 r Note 3. He did me — I Imd writterir—he came m>me. — b^tUlen 
my coumn — he would have ^one.-^al ready Ween. — is begtcn. — is spoken.-^ 
would have written — ^had they irrtllen, 4^, 

Rule 29 : Note 1. It cannot, lAere/Ve, be, &c. — ^he was not qften pleas- 
ing. — should never be separated. — We may live happily, 4*e, 

Rule 30 : Note, I don't know any thing ; or, I Anoto nothing, &c. — I did 
not see anybody ; or, I saw nobody^ ^e. — Nothing ever affects hw, — and 
isike no shi^ or semblance, &c. — There c«n be nothing, &c — Neither pre- 
cept nor diBcipline is so forcible as example. 

RuLE^ 31. For himself. — among themselves. — imlA loAom he is, Slc. — Wiih 
whom did, &o. — From toAom did you receir'e instruction 7 

Rule 33. My brother and Ae, &c. — ^You and /, ^. He and I — John and 
It, '4^. — Between you and me, 4re» 

Rule 34. And entreat me, ^e. — and acting differently, ^ 

JVofe 1. But Ac may return—but Ae will ><rite no more. 

Note 2. Unless it rotn. — If he acquire riches, ^. 

Rule 35. Than /. — as well as Ae, than lAej^. — but Ae. — ^but he and /.-*%iit 
f Aem who had gone astray. 

Promitcwms Examples. — Htm who is from eternity, ^rc-r-^-depends all tiie 
happiness, — which exists, ^c. — the enemies whom, ic-^lB it / or Ae whom 
you requested 7^Though great Aat^e been, — sincerely acAnowlei^e.— There 
tooe, in the metropolis.^>exerci8ing our memories. — wot consumed.— >A69a'> 
»nce wusy give—but U will not —of this world often ehoke.— T^bem that boa- 



KtY TO THE EXERCISEa 

6Uf ,— and they iiaX despise.— I intended to call last week.— t!ie fields look 
fresh and gay, — very neatly^ finely woven paper. — ^where 1 eav) Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, ftm who.-*Take the first two^ — last iferee.— thirty /erf hiffh. — a 
union, — a hypothesis. — I have teen him to whom you- wrote, ne would havo 
Cfnne back, Qr returned,— understande the nature,--4ie rejects.— If thou atudy^ 
—thou vnlt become. — is not properly attended to.-^He knew. — therefore, to 
have done it. — than the title. — very indeperidently.-^uty to do. — my friend^s 
entering. — is the best specimen, or it coines nearer perfisction thati any^ ^c — 
blow them, will go, &.c.—Each of those two authors has his meriU^Reason'M 
whole, — lie in. — strikes the mind, — than ifthe parts had been adjusted,-^with 
perfect symmetry. 

Satire does not carry in tt. — composes the triangle. — persons^ opportunities 
were ener. — It has been reported.— should never be. — situation in wkif;1u — is 
thoroughly versed in his.-^^re the soul,— /o//oio5 little,— An army presents 
— are the duties of a christian. — ^Happier than hc-^always have inclined, ant 
which altoays will incline him to offond. — which require great. — Tlwn that 
honour me, will I. — hiis opinions peculiar to itself. — ^that it may be said he 
attained monarchical. — hast permitted, — wilt deliver. — was formerly propa- 
gated. — the measurewj-^unworthy your.— tiy«r« faithless. — After I had visited, 
•^—nor shall /, consent — Yesterday I intended to walk out, hut was. — make 
or a»'« thirteen,— /cave three. — If he go, — mskethe eighth time tha.1 he will 
have visited. — is nobler. — was possessed, or that ever can be. — one great 
edifice, — smaller ones.-r-honesty is. — it to he.-^-wUl follow me, — I shall dwell. 
-—is gone astray. — ho could not have done.— feeling a propensity. 



PUNCTUATIOBT. 

COMMA. 
Correclions of the Exercises in Punctuation. 

RULE 1. Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in the human 
beart. The friend of order has made halfliis way to virtue. All finery is a 
sign ol littleness, . 

RULE 2. The indulgence of a harsh disposition, is the introduction to 
future misery. To be totally indifierent to praise or censure, is a real dafect 
in character. The intermixture of evil in human society, serves to exercise 
the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE 3. Charity, like the sun, briglUens all its objects. Gentleness is, 
in' truth, the- great avenue to mutual enjoyment You, too, have your fail- 
ings. Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, excel pride and ignor 
ance, under costly attire. The best men oAen experience disappointments. 
Advice should be seasonably administered. No assumed behaviour can 
always hide the real character, 

RULE 4* Lord,tliou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Continue, my dear child, to make virtue thv chief study. Canst thou ex 
pect, thou betrayer of innocence, to escape tnc hand of vengeance 7 Death, 
the king of tcrrours. chose a prime minister. Hope, the balm of life, sooths 
us under every mistortune. Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, was 
eminently good, as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious ex- 
ample of truepiety. 

RULE 5. Peruse of mind beinis^ iMured, we may smile at misfortune. To 
aujoy present pleasure, he sacrificed liis future ease and reputation. His 
talents, formed for great enterprises, could not fail of rendering him conspic- 
uous. Tlie path m piety and virtue, pursued with a firm and constlint 
^nrit, will assuredly lead to happiness. All msjiikind compose one nunlljf 
«8S0iiiblt^ under tlie eye of one common Father. 



KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 

RULE 6. We have no reason to complain of the lot of man, nor of the 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates the body, depresses the 
understanding^ deadens the moral feelings of the heart, and degrades roan 
fiom his rank m creation. 

Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospect of many a 
youth. He is alternately supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder 
broths. The man of virtue and honour, will be trusted, relied upon, and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited, timorous, and basOi 
An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and tme^ 
lovely, honest, and of ffood report. Habits of reading. Meriting, and think- 
ing, are the indispensaUs qualifications of a ifood student. The great busi- 
ness of life is, to be employed in doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with our God. To live soberly, righteously, and piously, compre> 
bends the whole of our duty. 

In our health, life, possessions, connexions, pleasures, there are causes of 
decay imperceptibly working. Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. An 
idle, trifling society^ is near akin to such as is corrupting. Thiis unhappy 
person had been seriously, afTcclionately admonished, but in vain. 

RULE 7. How much better it is to get wisdom than gold. The friend- 
ships of the vmrld can exist no longer than interest cements them. Eat 
what is set before you. They who excite envy, will easily incur censure. 
A man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most innocent 
words that can be put together. Many of the evils which occasion our com* 
plaints of the world, are wh<^y imaginary* 

The gentle mind ia like the smooth stream, which reflects every object in 
its just proportion, and in its fairest colours. In that unaffected civility which 
spnngs from a gentle mind, there is an incomparable charm. The Lord 
whom I serve, is ctemaL This is the man we sawyesterday. 

RULE 8. Idleness brin^ forward and nourishes many bad pasaon?. 
True friendsliip will, at all times, avoid a rough or careless behaviour. Health 
and peace, a moderate fortune, and a few friends, aum up all the undoubted 
articles of temporal felicity. Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uni- 
form and consistent. Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodiei^ 
and the vigour of our minds. 

RULE 9. As a companion, he was severe and satirical ; as a friend, cap- 
tious and dangerous. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be iio beauty, and in autumn, no fruit. So, if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, manhood will h6 contemptible, and old age, miserable 

RULE 10. They believed he was dead. He did not know Uiat I was the 
man. I knew she was still alive. The greatest misery is,, to be condemn^ 
by our own hearts. The greatest misery that we can endure, is, to be con- 
demned by our own hearts. 

SEMICOLON. * 

RULE I. The path of tmth is u plain and safe path ; that of fidsehood 
is a perplexing maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friend^p; 
hell, of fierceness and animosity. As there is a worldly happiness, which 
God perceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there are worldly 
honours, which, in his estimation, are a reproach; so, there is a worldl/ 
wisdom, which, in his sight, is foolishness. 

But all subsists by elemental, strife ; 
Aud passions are the elements of life. 

COLON. 

RULE L The three great enemies to tranquillity, are vice, snper^tioiiy 
and idleness: vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind wiUi bad pasnons ; 
•uperstition, which fills it with imagmajy terrours: idleness, which loads it 
with tediousness and disgust. 
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